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THE  OLD  LEDGER. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN   WHICH   SIR    RICHARD    ELLESDEE     PROPOSES 
TO   A   LADY  WHO   IS    OTHERWISE   DISPOSED. 

Edith  Fitzgerald  sat  alone  in  the  small 
front  compartment  of  the  hel  etage  of 
Woodbine  Cottage,  which  went  by  the 
dignified  name  of  the  ^^  drawing-room."     . 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  was  out  giving  her 
lessons  ;  Mr  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  gone 
to  his  office  to  read  the  Newspapers  and 
meditate  mischief. 

So  Edith  and  Mrs  Sullivan  were  alone 
in  the  house. 

Edith  was  dressed  in  a  witchingly  sim- 
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pie  white  muslin  robe  ;  for  sole  adornment 
she  wore  a  rose  on  her  bosom. 

She  sat  at  her  easel,  seemingly  engaged 
npon  a  half-finished  landscape;  but  her 
mind  clearly  was  absent  from  her  work; 
for  her  eyes  were  gazing  intently  into 
bright  fancy's  fairy  realms,  and  her  left 
hand,  holding  the  palette,  was  hanging 
listless  by  her  side,  whilst  her  right 
was  resting  on  her  knee,  with  the  colour- 
tipped  brush  threatening  to  stain  the  pure 
fabric  of  her  dress. 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  thoughts, 
that  she  heard  but  as  in  a  dream  the  roll 
of  a  carriage  in  the  row,  and  a  loud  rap- 
ping at  the  door  of  the  Cottage.  She  was 
roused  at  last  from  her  meditations  by  Mrs 
Bridget  Sullivan  breaking  in  upon  her, 
with 

'^Oh,  ho,  hone!  Och,  Miss  Diddy 
mavourneen,  whativer  is  to  be  'done  ? 
Barrin'  the  hackneys  an'  the  Docthur's 
noddy,  nivir  a  coach  at  all  at  all  comes  to 
the  row ;    and,  Holy  Vargin  save   us !  af 
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there  ain't  a  raal  qualitie  coaclij  with  a  raal 
qualitie  coacliman  on  the  box,  at  the  doore 
this  blessed  minnit,  and  a  raal  qualitie 
futman  in  black  all  over,  and  wid  big 
shooldlier  paces,  a-thundherin'  at  it,  as  af 
he  id  no  ind  av  flashes  ar  lightnin^  in  his 
braches  pocket,  and  wid  nivir  lave  off 
rappin'  thim  out  I  Och,  my  dhrames  have 
come  thrue  at  last,  an'  here  is  the  Airl 
av  Anthrim  cum  to  see  yer !  An'  the  Mis- 
thress  out  and  the  Captin,  an'  me  not  a 
dhrop  of  the  crature  in  the  house  to  pleece 
afoore  the  coachman  and  the  futman ! 
Och,  Av^iativer  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

Poor  Bridget's  notion  of  hospitality 
was  of  the  true  Celtic  cast :  punch  was  the 
alpha,  pottheen  the  omega  of  it. 

At  the  first  break  in  the  cataract  of 
exclamations  and  lamentations  that  burst 
rushing  impetuously  over  the  old  servant's 
lips,  her  young  mistress  said,  with  a 
gentle  smile,  ''Well,  I  think  the  first  thing 
to  be  done,  Bridget,  is  to  open  the  door, 
and  see  who  the  unwonted  visitors    are ; 
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then  let  me  know,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  to  be  clone  after.  I  think  it  will 
turn  out  simply  to  be  a  mistake  in  the 
name  of  the  street  or  in  the  number  of  the 
house." 

^^  Ah,  look  at  that  now  !  Baithershin ! 
Shure  so  it  may,  Miss  Diddy  mavour- 
neen;  an'  not  the  Airl  of  Anthrim  at  all  at 
all.  Och,  'tis  ye,  acuishla,  that's  sinsible 
an'  knows  ivrything !  Av  coorse,  I'll  run 
down  at  onst  to  open  the  doore,  an'  speer 
an'  ax." 

So  Mrs  Sullivan  slid  down  the  16  sanded 
steps  of  the  small  staircase  which  led  from 
the  ground  floor  to  the  '^  grand"  floor,  and 
proceeded  to  open  the  door  to  Mr  Martin 
Clankey,  who,  having  finished  his  thun- 
dering tattoo  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  in 
the  orthodox  fashion,  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  the  rules  of  knocking  as  to  the 
number,  time,  and  degree  of  loudness  of 
the  raps  demanded  by  his  master's  wealth 
and  position,  and  having  thereby  brought 
the   whole   population  of  the  row  to  the 
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doors  and  windows  of  all  the  tenements  in 
that  pleasant  retreat,  was  leaning  calmly 
against  the  corner  post  of  the  railing,  await- 
ing with  philosophic  patience  the  tardy 
approach  of  the  people  of  the  house. 

Wlien  Mrs  Bridget  made  her  appear- 
ance at  last  under  the  opened  portal,  Mr 
Clankey  saluted  her  with  stately  polite- 
ness. '^How  do  you  do,  ma'am.  I  hope  I 
see  you  quite  well.  Will  you  please  tell 
your  Lady  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee,  my  master 
(this  in  a  proud  parenthesis),  wishes  to 
know  whether  she  will  permit  him  to  pay 
his  respects  to  her  ?  " 

Mr  Martin  had  simply  been  instructed 
by  his  master  to  ask  whether  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald was  at  home ;  which  was  only  for  a 
blind,  since  Sir  Richard  had  timed  his 
visit  purposely  for  a  period  of  the  day 
when  he  kneio  he  should  find  Edith  alone. 
Hitherto,  also,  the  banker  had,  with  pro- 
per taste  and  perfect  tact,  invariably  come 
on  foot  to  Woodbine  Cottage,  so  that  this 
was  the  first  time  Mr  Martin  Clankey  had 
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had  a  chance  of  accompanying  his  master. 
Yet,  like  a  good  servant,  that  worthy  had 
long  since  ''•  taken  informations"  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Baronet's  visits  to  the  Sur- 
rian  suburb  —  and  he  shrewdly  guessed 
their  object. 

It  was  his  desire,  then,  to  make  a 
favourable  impression,  on  this  occasion, 
upon  the  person  who  might  turn  out  to  be 
his  future  mistress'  favourite  attendant. 
Hence  the  little  speech,  which  he  had 
composed  on  the  way,  with  about  the 
same  care  and  cogitation  it  had  taken  his 
master  to  compose  his  congratulatory  ad- 
dress and  proposal ;  and  he  delivered  it 
now  so  airily,  and  with  such  graceful 
fluency,  as  quite  overpowered  Mrs  Bridget 
for  a  time. 

Before  the  good  woman  had  recovered 
sufficient  composure  to  reply.  Sir  Richard 
himself  emerged  from  the  carriage,  with 
the  vase  and  nosegay,  and  made  his  way 
up  to  the  door. 

^'  Och,  be  gannies !  an'  af  it  ain't  yer 
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honor's  self,  an'  look  at  tliat  now!  callin' 
in  a  coach,  with  a  futman  I  an'  welcome 
'tis  yer  honor  is  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
The  misthress  is  out,  Sir  Richard,  but  the 
young  leedy  is  in  the  grand  room  up- 
steers — an'  'tis  the  darlin's  bairthdee  this 
blissed  mornin'.  Och,  an'  only  look  at 
them  purty  flowers  an'  the  bootiful  Chay- 
nee,  which  I  teek  it  to  be  your  honor 
manes  for  a  prisint  to  my  young  leedy. 
Look  at  that  now  !  An'  af  yer  honor's 
brother  hasn't  been  here  this  blissed 
mornin',  an'  brought  Miss  Edith  such  a 
purty  rose,  which  the  darlint  has  now 
sthuck  in  her  purty  bosom.  Shure  'tis  the 
avoumeen  that's  the  lucky  child  !  " 

And  with  these  and  similar  exclama- 
tions and  explanations,  Mrs  Bridget  ushered 
the  Baronet  upstairs  and  into  the  drawing- 
room,  where  Edith  was  waiting  his  coming 
in  a  high  state  of  confusion ;  for,  like  a 
genuine  daughter  of  Eve,  the  young  lady  had 
peej^ed  through  the  ivied  window,  and  had 
thus  seen  the  banker  stepping  forth  from 
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the  carriage  drawn  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Cottage  ;  and  intuitive  uncomfortable  fore- 
bodings had  come  over  her  at  the  unex- 
pected sight  J  as  to  what  might  be  the  pur- 
port of  this  ceremonious  and  ostentatious 
visit  to  their  humble  abode. 

The  carriage  was,  in  fact,  intended  by 
Sir  Richard  to  serve  on  this  occasion  as  a 
kind  of  premonition,  to  break  the  ice,  as  it 
were,  and  prepare  the  lady  of  his  love  for 
something  out  of  the  common  run  of 
things.  This  purpose  it  appeared  it  had 
answered  to  the  fullest  extent — to  judge 
from  the  evident  embarrassment  with 
which  poor  Edith  received  her  distin- 
guished visitor,  who,  on  his  part,  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  lost  all  confidence,  and 
looked  scarcely  less  embarrassed  than  the 
young  lady  herself. 

Mrs  Bridget,  having  '^  introduced" 
the  gentleman,  withdrew  discreetly,  little 
Avotting  that  she  had  dealt  him  a  sudden 
stunning  blow  by  her  revelation  anent  his 
brother's  early  visit  to  Woodbine  Cottage 
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that  morning,  and  the  suspicious  state- 
ment about  the  gift  of  the  rose,  and  the 
resting-place  to  which  that  favoured  flower 
had  been  preferred  by  Miss  Edith. 

We  have  seen  that  in  his  musings  and 
speculations  on  the  way  to  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage that  morning,  the  banker  had  based 
liis  surest  hopes  of  a  favourable  reception 
of  his  suit,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  only  visitor  ever  ad- 
mitted into  the  circle  of  the  Fitzgerald 
family — except  his  brother,  who,  however, 
was  a  mere  hoy. 

If  Sir  Richard  had  had  a  little  more 
experience  of  the  female  heart  than  he  pos- 
sessed, he  would  have  known  that  the  most 
formidable  rival  in  a  woman's  love  a  man 
can  encounter,  is  a  hojj — or  an  old  man. 

This  latter  assertion  may  appear  some- 
what paradoxical ;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  for  that,  as  the  chronicles  of  Cresswell 
can  amply  confirm,  and  the  ^^  experiences" 
of  Wilde  bear  witness  to.  Why,  it  is  not 
so  very  many  years  since  that  England  was 
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ringing  with  [that  scandalous  crim-con 
case  in  which  an  ugly  old  man,  without 
solid  intellectual  attainments  even — for  he 
w^as  simply  a  successful  speculator  in,  and 
a  sucker  of,  other  men's  brains — figured 
as  the  successful  seducer  of  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  army,  a  handsome  man  in 
the  prime  and  vigour  of  life — Hyperion  to 
a  Satyr — compared  to  the  aged  Lothario. 

But  when  Mrs  Bridget  Sullivan,  in  the 
innocence  of  her  heart,  let  out  about  his 
brother's  rose,  and  his  own  lady-love's  bo- 
som in  untoward  connection  therewith,  and 
when  his  own  eyes  seemed  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fact,  it  suddenly  struck  the  poor  man 
with  all  the  force  of  a  revelation  that  he 
had,  perchance,  been  building  the  castle 
of  his  life's  highest  happiness  upon  an  airy 
and  unsubstantial  foundation,  and  a  dead- 
ening dread  crept  over  his  heart  that  the 
hotj^  his  brother,  might  have  forestalled 
him  in  Editli's  love  ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  his  confidence 
gave  way  all  at  once,  and  that  instead  of 
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the  deftlv-turned  sentences  and  flowino^ 
periods  he  had  meditated  on  his  way,  he, 
the  scholar  and  gentleman,  who  had  never 
before  expressed  himself  in  her  presence 
but  in  well-chosen  terms,  and  had  never 
yet  said  a  foolish  thing  before  her,  plunged 
helplessly  into  a  wretched  ramble  of  the 
veriest  conversational  truisms  and  unmean- 
ing nothings — and,  shifting  the  vase  with 
the  nosegay  awkwardly  from  his  right 
hand  to  his  left  and  back  again,  saluted 
the  young  lady's  astonished  ears  with  the 
following  elegant  address : 

^^A  fine  morning.  Miss  Fitzgerald, — 
and — very  warm — a — even  for  July — in- 
deed— a — hot  I  may  say,  but — a — a — ^sea- 
sonable, a — a — a — as  we  must  expect  it 
now — a — to  be  sure,  a — a — being — a — the 
height  of  summer.  And — a — so — -Mrs 
Fitzgerald  is  not  in  ?  Hem — and  this  is 
your  birthday,  Ed  —  hem  —  Miss  Fitz- 
gerald ;  and  I  have  taken  the  great  lil)erty 
to — a — bring  you  a  nosegay — and  I  wish 
you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day." 
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Here  the  poor  man  broke  down  com- 
pletely, well-nigh  mad  with  shame  and 
vexation;  and  big  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow. 

Poor  Edith  J  whose  trepidation  was  by 
no  means  allayed  by  witnessing  the  un- 
wonted embarrassment  of  the  usually  so 
starch  and  stately  gentleman  before  her, 
made  an  effort,  however,  to  come  to  his 
aid.  ^'How  kind  of  you.  Sir  Eichard," 
she  said,  with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  soft, 
musical  voice,  ''  how  venj  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  poor  me.  Oh,  I  am  so  grateful ; 
— and  how  pleased  mamma  will  be  !  Ah, 
how  beautiful !"  And  she  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  relieve  Sir  Richard  of  the 
birthday-gift  he  was  tendering  to  her. 

Unluckily,  at  the  precise  moment  when 
her  fairy  lingers  were  just  clasping  round 
the  vase,  she  espied  the  richly- gemmed 
golden  rose — all  sheen  and  glitter — placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  nosegay.  The  poor 
girl  felt  hurt  that  the  wealthy  banker 
should  thus  attempt  to  smuggle  so  costly  a 
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gift  into  her  possession,  and,  with  a  flush 
of  offended  pride  mantling  on  her  cheeks 
and  mounting  to  her  forehead,  she 
quickly  withdrew  her  hand,  exclaiming, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  displeasure 
in  her  voice  that  her  gentle  nature  could 
muster,  ''  This  is  unkind,  Sir  Ri — " 

The  hollow  crash  of  the  vase  on  the 
thinly-carpeted  floor,  where  it  was  shi- 
vered into  many  pieces,  brought  the  in- 
tended remonstrance  to  a  sudden  close  at 
the  half-uttered  name.  Sir  Richard,  think- 
ing the  yomig  lady  held  the  vase  securely 
in  her  hand,  had  let  go  his  hold  on  it  at  the 
same  moment ;  so  it  came  to  the  ground, 
and  to  grief. 

The  sad  sullen  sound  smote  regretfully 
upon  Edith's  heart — like  an  indefinable 
foreboding  of  the  knell  of  his  fondest  hopes 
upon  Sir  Richard's. 

Both  bent  down  together  to  gather  the 
scattered  flowers  and  the  fragments  of  the 
broken  vase. 

^^I  will  have  the  pieces  carefully  joined 
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together,  Sir  Richard,"  said  Edith,  in  soft, 
low  tones,  that  had  in  them  something  of 
the  echo  of  a  regret ;  '^  and  I  will  keep  it 
as  the  valued  gift  of  a  dear,  kind  friend. 
Ay,  I  shall  hold  it  more  precious  now  than 
had  it  never  been  broken."  Then,  with 
inimitable  grace,  holding  out  to  him  the 
golden  rose,  ^^  Take  back  this  glittering 
mischief-maker,  Sir  Richard,  I  pray  you. 
It  is  but  a  counterfeit,  at  the  best,  and  an 
artful  intruder  among  these.  Nature's  own 
sweetest  productions." 

The  saddening  little  incident  had  had 
this  good  effect,  at  least,  that  it  had 
fully  restored  Sir  Richard  to  his  habitual 
composure. 

He  waved  back  the  unlucky  gem  with 
a  gentle,  but  decided  gesture  of  his  hand. 
' '  Grant  me  a  few  minutes'  patient  hearing, 
Miss  Fitzgerald,"  he  said,  earnestly,  and 
speaking  in  his  usual  steady  and  measured 
tones,  without  the  least  trace  of  the  halting 
hesitation  remaining  with  which  he  had  so 
painfully  delivered  himself  of  his  introduc- 
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toiy  oratorical  performance  a  few  minutes 
back.  ^^If  I  have  ventured  to  place  that 
poor  toy  among  these  flowers,  it  was  that  I 
meant  the  trifle  not  merely  as  a  birthday- 
gift,  but  as  a  token  of  my  truest  and  sin- 
cerest  affection  for  you.  Yes,  Miss  Fitzge- 
rald," he  ran  on  rapidly,  with  a  thrilling 
intensity  and  impressiveness  of  voice  and 
manner  utterly  unusual  in  him,  and  with- 
out heeding  the  deprecating  gesture  with 
which  she  would  have  stopped  him, 
*'  Edith,  dearest  Edith  !  I  have  loved  you 
ever  since  the  hour  I  first  saw  you.  That 
I  have  never  before  yet  breathed  a  word 
of  love  to  you,  or  even  looked  the  unutter- 
able affection  I  bear  you — it  was  that  I 
liked  not  to  throw  over  your  serene  and 
joyous  child-life  even  the  lightest  shadow 
of  the  feelings  and  passions  of  coming  riper 
years.  But  now  that  you  have  reached 
the  threshold  of  womanhood,  I  can,  forbear 
no  longer.  Dearest  Edith,  I  love  you  with 
the  whole  power  of  my  heart  and  soul.  I 
am  not  practised  in  passionate  pleadings. 
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You  have  known  me  for  three  years,  now. 
You  know  me  as  I  am — a  plain,  honest 
man.  Will  you  entrust  the  happiness  of 
your  life  to  me?  Will  you  be  my  wife, 
dearest  ?  " 

He  seized  her  hand,  and  his  bright 
eyes  beamed  upon  her  with  unutterable 
affection — but,  alas  !  they  met  no  respon- 
sive glance  in  hers,  but  a  troubled  and 
anxious  look  instead,  that  half  veiled  the 
wonted  lustre  of  those  wondrous  beryl 
and  sapphire  crystals.  As  Sir  Richard 
was  urging  his  suit  in  the  simple,  honest, 
heart-spoken  words  recorded — far  different, 
indeed,  from  the  elaborate  composition  he 
had  intended  to  deliver,  but  surely  all  the 
more  eloquent  and  impressive  for  that — 
the  rich  blood  first  sm-ged  up  to  her  brow, 
then  receded  again,  and  left  her  face  of  the 
paleness  of  marble. 

In  truth  poor  Edith  felt  sorely  dis- 
tressed. But  two  short  hours  before,  Louis 
EUesdee  had  breathed  his  love — equally 
true,  equally  ardent  —  into   her  delighted 
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ears ;  for  the  soft  blue  eyes  and  the  win- 
some smile  had  won  their  way  to  the 
maiden's  heart,  and  the  inestimable  prize 
of  her  love  was  his — ay,  unrestrainedly 
and  unreservedly  his,  and  his  alone.  The 
rose  which  he  had  given  her  that  morning, 
she  wore  on  her  bosom,  the  image  of  the 
dear  giver  was  enslirined  in  the  sanctum 
of  her  heart. 

And  now,  here  was  her  beloved's  bro- 
ther, also,  wooing  her  in  fatal  rivalry! 
And  he  was  the  man  who  had  been  so 
truly  kind  to  them  all,  the  man  whom, 
next  to  her  lamented  father,  she  revered 
most— yes,  revered,  indeed,  but  without  a 
pulsation  of  that  feeling  for  which  he  was 
now  so  earnestly  pleading  to  her. 

But  how  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  her  ever  to  think  or  imagine  that  the 
starch  and  stern  gentleman  who  would 
rarely  ever  permit  himself  to  unbend  a 
little  from  his  habitual  austerity  and  se- 
verity of  manner,  and  to  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  look  up  with  timid  reverence 
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almost,  was  all  the  time  madly  in  love 
with  her !  Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt 
now,  so  it  was.  There  was  the  sterling  ring 
of  truth  in  the  accents  of  that  pleading  voice 
— there  was  no  mistaking  the  expression  of 
those  honest  eyes  that  gazed  so  beseech- 
ingly into  hers.  And  the  revelation  which 
thus  flashed  upon  her  reluctant  mind 
with  overwhelming  conviction,  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  sudden.  She  felt  that  this 
tnan's  love  for  her  was  not  a  mere  light 
caprice  easy  to  conquer,  but  a  deep,  in- 
tense, enduring,  and  all-absorbing  pas- 
sion. And  she  felt  a  sinking  at  her  heart, 
and  an  indefinable  dread  came  over  her, 
as  she  thought  how  this  proud  man  before 
her  would  bear  to  learn  that  he  had  a  rival 
in  her  coveted  affection,  a  preferred  rival 
—and  that  rival  his  own  brother !  What 
Tv^ould  come  of  it  all !  What  should  she  do  I 
What  could  she  say ! 

.No  wonder  then  that,  with  these  dis- 
tressing thoughts  coursing  through  her  be- 
wildered brain,  she  stood  pale  and  mute,, 
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and  her  hand  lay  cold  and  trembling  in  her 
wooer's,  irresponsive  to  its  eager  grasp. 

The  foreboding  dread  suddenly  thrown 
into  Sir  Richard's  mind  by  poor  Bridget's 
imlucky  confidence,  and  the  fatal  smash  of 
the  vase,  which  had  been  dissipated,  for  a 
time,  by  the  very  power  of  his  own.,  pas- 
sionate pleadings,  came  back  upon  him  now 
with  redoubled  force.  Yet  would  he  strive 
to  cheat  himself  into  a  comforting  belief 
that  the  troubled  and  anxious  expression 
of  Edith's  face,  and  her  paleness  and  mute- 
ness, were  the  result  merely  of  simple  sur- 
prise. His  declaration  had  come  with 
such  suddenness  upon  her !  No  wonder 
she  was  bewildered  ! 

So  he  said,  in  his  gentlest  tones,  ''  I 
fear  I  have  frightened  you,  poor  child.  I 
have  been  too  sudden  and  abrupt.  For- 
give me,  my  |  beloved  Edith,  I  meant  to 
have  prepared  you  for  this,  but  I  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  warmth  of  my  love  for 
you.  I  will  give  you  time  to  recover  and 
think.      I  want    not   yom*   answer    now- 
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You  will  tell  me  by  and  by — or  to-morrow 
— or  some  other  day,  wben  you  are  quite 
calm,  and  have  had  time  to  think  over 
it,  dearest."  And  he  released  the  little 
hand  he  held  imprisoned  passive  in  his 
own. 

But  the  candid,  truthful  mind  of  Edith 
Fitzgerald  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
the  mere  appearance  even  of  deception, 
which  this  delay,  though  rather  courted  by 
Sir  Richard  than  granted,  might  tend  to 
create. 

Therefore,  with  a  mighty  effort  of  her 
will,  collecting  her  fluttered  faculties,  and 
recovering  her  mind  from  the  state  of  per- 
turbation and  bewilderment  into  which  it 
had  been  momentarily  thrown  by  the 
banker's  sudden  suit  and  proposal,  "  Not 
so,  Sir  Richard,"  she  said,  her  voice,  low 
and  tremulous  at  first,  growing  clear  and 
steady  as  she  proceeded,  ^^Not  so.  What 
I  have  to  say,  must  be  said  now,  at  once. 
It  would  ill  become  my  father's  daughter 
to  trifle  with  the  feelings  of  his  best,  his 
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kindest  friend,  or  to  mislead  you  into  a 
false  belief  by  one  moment's  unnecessary 
hesitation.  Believe  me.  Sir  Richard,  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  you  are 
pleased  to  do  me,  and  I  thank  you  from 
my  heart  for  your  most  kind  feelings  and 
intentions  toward  me.  It  is  a  great,  a 
proud  thing  to  win  the  love  of  such  a  man 
as  you,  and  I  feel  the  more  deeply  dis- 
tressed that — I  am  not  free  to  accept  it. 
I  entertain  the  highest  regard  for  you.  Sir 
Richard.  I  hold  you  dear  as — a  dear  bro- 
ther;"— then,  with  downcast  eyes,  and 
her  blushing  face  half  turned  away,  she 
added,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  ''  but  I 
cannot — love  you  with  that  warmer  feel- 
ing you  demand — I  cannot  be  your  wife. 
My  heart  is  no  longer  mine  to  give." 

As  Edith  was  speaking,  the  expression 
of  the  banker's  face  gradually  changed, 
and  his  brow  grew  dark  as  midnight.  The 
last  half-whispered  words,  which  struck 
upon  his  heart  as  the  knell  of  his  most 
cherished  hopes,  had  hardly  died  away  on 
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his  ear,  when  he  replied  in  a  voice  preg- 
nant with  the  intense  bitterness  of  the 
fierce  passion  raging  at  his  heart,  but  in 
slow,  measured  tones,  letting  the  words 
fall  from  his  lips  hot  and  hissing  like  drops 
of  molten  lead,  ^^So,  Miss  Fitzgerald,  your 
heart  is  no  longer  yours  to  give  !  Ay, 
and  I  need  not  ask  the  name  of  him  to 
whom  you  have  given  it.  Ah,  Edith ! 
Edith !  you  spurn  my  love  as  you  spurned 
the  rose  which  I  tendered  to  you  as  an 
emblem  of  it — pure  and  solid  and  enduring 
as  the  virgin  gold  of  which  it  is  wrought, 
true  and  rich  as  the  gems  set  around  it. 
His  rose  you  wear  nearest  your  heart — his 
love  you  return.  Take  care,  lest  it  turn 
out  as  fleeting  as  Von  flower,  and  wither 
as  fasti"  Then,  with  a  sudden  burst  of 
fierce  passion,  ^^Fool!  fool!  blind  fool 
that  I  was !  It  was  /  who  brought  this 
serpent  into  my  paradise,  that  has  beguiled 
and  lured  away  from  me  my  beloved's 
affection,  and  robbed  me  of  the  treasure  I 
hold  dearest  on  earth!     Curses  ujDon  his 
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smooth    facGj    liis   soft    speech,    his    false 
smile ! " 

^'  This  is  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  most 
unworthy  of  you,  Sir  Eichard ! "  exclaimed 
Edith,  her  face  flushed  with  angry  pride, 
and  her  eyes  darting  indignant  glances 
upon  the  rejected  lover.  '^  Yes,  my  heart 
is  given  to  yom^  brother.  Why  should  I 
deny  it — why  conceal  it  from  you  ?  What 
right  can  you  claim  to  control  my  affections? 
It  is  monstrous  to  curse  poor  Louis,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  having  beguiled  my  affection 
away  from  you.  It  never  was  yom-s.  Sir 
Richard!  I  never  loved  you.  How,  then, 
can  you  charge  your  brother  with  having 
robbed  you  of  what  never  was  yours  ?  I  say 
again,  I  hold  you  dear  as  the  kindest  of 
friends  ;  and  I  must  ask  you,  in  justice  to 
me^  to  admit  that  up  to  this  very  hour  I 
could  not  even  have  dreamt  that  you  enter- 
tained other  feehngs  for  me  but  of  friend- 
ship.  How  unjust,  then,  your  anger! 
Think  you  love  is  a  feeling  that  can  be 
created  at  command  ?   a  thing  to  be  made 
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to  order  like — a  golden  rose — as  you  have 
chosen  to  speak  in  similes  ?  You  warn  me 
lest  Louis'  love  should  prove  fleeting  and 
false — I  fear  it  not.  It  may  wither,  indeed, 
as  this  flower ;  but  it  will  wither  only  with 
life — the  same  as  this  flower  !" 

Long  before  Edith  had  done  speakings 
the  banker  felt  ashamed  at  the  burst  of 
angry  passion  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed by  the  bitterness  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. The  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
him,  too,  however  so  reluctantly,  that  his 
idol's  love  was  unalterably  and  irrevocably 
given  to  his  brother.  Yet,  as  she  stood 
before  him  now,  with  her  fairy  figure 
drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  in  the  majesty 
of  her  wrath,  vindicating  indignantly  her 
affection  and  its  object,  she  looked  so  won- 
drously  beautiful  and  inexpressibly  charm- 
ing, that  he  felt  he  could  not  submit  to 
resign  her  thus ! 

^^  Forgive  me,  dearest  Edith,"  he  said, 
in  pleading  tones,  ^4brgive  me  if  the  in- 
tensity of  my  love  for  you  has  carried  me 
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far  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  and  justice. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  right  to  blame  my  bro- 
ther. Mine  alone  is  the  fault ;  but  I  did 
not  foresee  this  ; — Louis  is  so  young  yet  I 
And  do  you  know  that  by  his  father's  Will 
he  must  not  marry  for  five  years  to  come  at 
least,  without  my  and  Mr  Wilson's  con- 
sent ?  Ah,  Edith,  dearest  Edith,  you  are 
both  of  you  so  young  !  Louis'  affection  can- 
not be  so  deep-rooted  as  mine.  My  brother 
is  noble  and  generous — I  will  plead  to  him 
— I  will  appeal  to  his  brotherly  love — he 
ivill  yield  you  to  me;  and  I  shall  gain  yom- 
own  love  yet  by  the  most  devoted  tender- 
ness. Ah,  Edith  !  I  cannot,  cannot  resign 
you — I  cannot  live  without  your  love  ! " 

The  half-passionate,  half-imploring  ac- 
cent in  which  the  last  words  were  uttered, 
and  the  beseeching  look  fixed  upon  her, 
pained  Edith  most  deeply;  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  reply,  and  when  she 
spoke  at  last,  it  was  mth  a  quivering  lip, 
and  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice. 

**  It  grieves  and  distresses  me  more  than 
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I  can  express,  Sir  Richard,  to  find  tliat 
after  my  assurance  that  I  am  not  free  to 
accept  your  love,  you  can  still  urge  your 
suit ;  nay,  that  you,  whom  I  have  always 
looked  up  to  as  the  embodiment  of  manly 
honour  and  dignity,  can  conceive  the 
thought  of  begging  my  hand  of  your  bro- 
ther's generosity !  And  think  you  that  / 
would  consent  to  being  thus  transferred  ? 
You  vow  you  love  me,  yet  you  would  do 
what  must  make  me  inexpressibly  un- 
happy !  Methinks  this  is  not  that  zfr^^^, 
heart-felt  affection.  Sir  Eichard,  which 
will  sacrifice  everything,  even  self^  for  the 
beloved  object.  You  say  that  Louis  must 
not  marry  for  five  years  to  come  without 
your  and  Mr  Wilson's  consent.  Well,  be 
it  so  !  As  you  say,  we  are  young — we  can 
wait.  Yet  I  feel  truly  grieved  that  you 
should  urge  this  as  an  objection,  as  it 
would  seem  to  imply  a  threat  on  your 
part  that  that  consent  would  be  withheld 
were  we  to  ask  for  it.  But,  no,  no  !  Sir 
Eichard,"    she  added,    in  her  softest  and 
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sweetest  tones,  timidly  touching  his  hand 
with  her  slender  fingers,  ^'  I  cannot  and 
will  not  believe  you  could  thus  belie  your 
noble  nature.  You  will  forgive  me  that  I 
cannot  respond  to  your  affection,  will  you 
not?  You  will  find  some  one  to  love 
much  more  worthy  of  you  than  I  am. 
You  will  be  my  brother,  and  you  will  let 
me  cherish  you  as  a  sister.  Will  you  not  ? 
Oh,  say  you  will !  It  will  make  me  so 
happy!" 

The  proud  man  stood  silent,  with  his 
head  bent  down  on  his  heaving  breast. 
The  struggle  within  him  was  fierce,  though 
brief.  After  a  few  moments  he  took  the 
dainty  little  hand  she  had  laid  on  his,  in 
the  eagerness  of  her  appeal,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips  ;  and  as  he  bent  over  it  a  soli- 
tary tear,  which  he  in  vain  strove  to 
repress,  fell  on  it  scalding.  It  was  the  last 
sign  of  weakness  he  allowed  himself  to 
show.  With  his  head  proudly  erect  now, 
and  without  the  slightest  quiver  on  that 
steady,  haughty  lij),  and  speaking  in  his 
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habitual  calm,  measured  tones,  he  said, 
''  Edith,  you  have  conquered.  My  dream 
of  happiness  is  over.  It  was  a  rude 
awakening ;  but,  no  matter — I  am  awake 
now.  I  can  only  ask  you  to  forget  what 
has  passed  between  us.  Let  it  be  as  a 
thing  that  had  never  been.  I  would  not 
that  my  brother  should  ever  know  that  I 
have  been,  unwittingly  indeed,  his  rival  in 
your  affections.  See,"  he  added,  with  a 
sad  smile,  ''  I  am  myself  again.  The  war 
of  the  roses  is  ended  ;  so  accept  this  rose, 
too,  as  a  brother's  gift, — dear  sister  Edith!'* 

A  week  after  there  was  celebrated,  en 
fcmiiUe,  in  the  little  ^^  drawing-room "  of 
Woodbine  Cottage,  festively  adorned  for 
the  occasion,  the  betrothal  of  Edith  Fitzge- 
rald to  Adrian  Richard  Louis  EUesdee.  It 
was  settled  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  two  years  after.  Mr  Eobert  Wilson, 
who  attended  as  Louis'  guardian,  was  the 
only  stranger  present.  The  betrothed  wore 
on  her  bosom  Sir  Richard's  golden  rose. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ST   JAMES  S    HELL. 


Edward  Fitzgerald's  narrow  escape 
from  the  worst  consequences  of  bis  last 
escapade  in  India  had  made  but  a  very 
transient  impression  upon  that  callous 
youth — except  in  so  far,  perhaps,  that  it 
tended  to  develop  still  more  the  organ  of 
caution  in  him,  and  to  double,  if  possible, 
the  craft  and  cunning  wdth  w^hich  he 
played  his  little  game  of  rascality. 

When  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee's  influence 
procured  for  him  that  snug  sinecure  place 
in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  a  salary  attached  to  it 
greatly  exceeding  a  Cavalry  Lieutenant's 
pay,   and  quite  out  of  proportion  to   the 
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services  to  be  rendered  to  the  State  in 
return,  the  young  man,  in  tlie  first  burst  of 
his  grateful  generosity,  spontaneously  pro- 
mised to  pay  his  mother  the  munificent 
sum  of  five  pounds  a  month  for  his  board 
and  lodging — a  promise  which  he,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  beginning,  obstinately 
persisted  in  forgetting  to  remember. 

Still,  for  the  first  three  or  four  months 
after  his  return  home,  he  schooled  himself 
so  carefully,  and  managed  so  successfully 
to  appear  on  his  very  best  behaviour  in 
other  respects,  that  his  poor  mother  and 
sister  were  quite  delighted  with  him,  and 
delicately  forbore  to  allude  to  his  promised 
contribution  to  the  household  expenses, 
even  though  the  demands  of  his  somewhat 
capricious  palate  compelled  the  supply  of 
many  luxuries,  which  increased  frugality 
on  their  own  part  alone  could  enable  them 
to  procure  for  him. 

And  not  alone  were  his  mother  and 
sister  deHghted  with  him,  but  his  singu- 
larly graceful  and  winning  manners  quite 
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Tvon  him  the  heart  also  of  Sh^  Richard  and 
Louis  Ellesdee,  and  of  the  Chief  of  his 
Office,  and  his  fellow — well,  let  us  say 
^^  labourers,"  upon  the  hens  a  non  lucendo 
principle  —  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Among  these  latter  was  a  namesake 
and  distant  relative  of  his,  a  Mr  Fitzgerald 
of  Carrigoran,  a  young  man  of  considerable 
wealth  and  extensive  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, who  attached  himself  most  warmly  to 
Edward,  and  would  not  rest  content  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  new  friend 
into  his  own  set,  which  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
large  fortune,  luxm^ious  tastes,  and  expen- 
sive habits. 

Had  Edward  Fitzgerald  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  match  his  new  associates  in  the 
first  of  these  three  items  as  easily  and  fully 
as  he  could  match  them  in  the  two  latter, 
there  would  have  been  but  little  danger  of 
the  connection  proving  any  way  hurtful  to 
him  or  to  his  interests — as  the  youth  was 
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Sufficiently  shrewd  and  sharp  to  take  pretty 
good  care  of  both. 

But  to  mix  with  wealthy  spendthrifts 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  share  in  the 
multiform  ^'  diversions"  of  their  dissolute 
life,  with  no  actual  resources  beyond  a  cer- 
tainty of  some  £250  jjer  annum,  and  a 
chance  of  borrowing  at  most  three  or  four 
times  as  much  more,  is  a  problem  slightly 
difficult  to  solve. 

Edward  Fitzgerald,  however,  attempted 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  at  first  with 
great  success,  apparently. 

An  accomplished  gamester,  with  a  con- 
siderable infusion  of  the  true  gambling 
element  in  him,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
he  managed  to  have  a  tolerable  run  of 
good  luck  at  whist,  ecart^,  piquet,  lans- 
quenet, and  dice.  He  also  won  several 
pretty  large  bets  upon  horse  races ;  so  that 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  found  hinnself 
actually  in  possession  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds. 

Vappetit  vient  en  mangeant:   he  soon 
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"VYished  for  a  larger  field  of  action  and 
richer  spoils — tlie  more  so  as  the  demands 
upon  his  purse  suddenly  became  much 
heavier  than  usual. 

Among  the  favourite  ^^  tastes"  of  this 
excellent  young  man  figured  a  somewhat 
inordinate  devotion  to  those  fair  and  frail 
ones  whom  the  polite  Greeks  euphuisti- 
cally  termed  ^^ friends  and  companions," 
and  for  whom  we,  in  our  pseudo-prudish- 
ness,  have,  after  much  fishing,  at  last 
found  a  name — which  is  no  name. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  at  that  time 
a  fau'  and  exceedingly  frail  Ballerina  was 
delighting  the  male  portion  of  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand  of  the  Modern  Babylon — 
one  much  prettier  and  more  charming 
than  the  dancing  ''  dipper"  of  the  Danube, 
famous  Fanny  of  Vienna,  that  lithe-limbed 
Terpsichorean  priestess  of  Cotytto,  whom 
deep  crafty  Francis  of  Hapsburg,  and 
shallow  cunning  Metternich  ^*  hired"  to 
rid  them  of  young  Reichstadt,  and  lay 
low  the  altera  spes  Gallice.      Poor  foolish 
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men — with  all  their  craft  and  cunning ! 
It  goes  a  long  way  to  reconcile  the  citizen 
of  the  world  with  the  success  of  that  dark 
conspiracy  of  blackguards  and  blacklegs 
which  has  given  to  France  her  second 
Emperor,  to  reflect  that  another  grand- 
son of  the  noble  Francis  should  be  doom- 
ed now  to  shake  in  his  imperial  shoes 
whenever  he  thinks  of  the  actual  occupant 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  to  see  another  Metter- 
nich  dance  attendance  upon  a  ''  Bastard 
Napoleon!"  *  Truly,  there  is  sometimes  a 
rough  poetic  justice  in  history ! 

After  this  perhaps  somewhat  unwar- 
rantable digression  retm-n  we  to  our  black 
sheep. 

Well,  this  fair  Ballerina  pirouetted 
straight  into  the  heart  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald. Although  she  liked  the  young 
man  well  enough   for  his  great  jDersonal 

*  Byron  calls  the  first  Napoleon  a  "  Bastard  Atti- 
la."  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  Byronian  sense  that  I 
bestow  the  epithet  upon  the  second. 
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attractions  and  advantages,  yet  despite 
this  sort  of  spurious  affection  for  him,  she 
scrupled  not  to  pluck  him  most  unmerci- 
fully, and  with  all  the  instinctive  zest  of 
her  profession  and  pursuit. 

It  was  his  indulging,  then,  in  this  ex- 
pensive ^'  luxury  of  love"  which  gave  a 
strong  additional  incentive  to  his  wish  for 
more  extensive  operations  on  a  wider 
field. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  the  events 
voraciously  recorded  here  occurred,  this 
our  city  of  many  hills  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session, also,  of  a  great  many  ^^  hells" — 
both  patrician  and  plebeian.  Among  the 
patrician  order  there  figured,  first  and  fore- 
most, one  that  had  its  local  habitation  in  a 
palatial  building  in  St  James's,  and  which 
I  will  therefore  call  ''  St  James's  Hell." 

This  grand  aleatorium  was  highly  aris- 
tocratic and  most  exclusive.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald found  it  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
access  to  it.      At  last  one  of  the  set  among 
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•whom  he  had  moved  of  late,  Viscount 
Barnard,  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of 
Darlington,  who  was  one  of  the  membelrs 
of  this  gaming  club,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  introduce  his  ^^  friend,"  Mr  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

In  his  ignorance  of  the  ^' great  world," 
Edward  Fitzgerald  had  flattered  himself 
that  "among  the  noble  patrons  of  St  James's 
Hell  he  would  find  ample  opportunities 
for  a  remunerative  exercise  of  his  little 
talents  in  the  way  of  giving  an  occasional 
helping  push  to  halting  fortune.  He 
speedily  discovered,  to  his  dismay,  that  he 
was  woefully  mistaken  in  his  hopes  in  this 
direction.  He  found  most  of  the  ^^  mem- 
bers" up  to  every  gambling  trick; — in- 
deed, many  of  them  could  easily  have 
given  him  "points" — and  beaten  him  hol- 
low, notwithstanding — at  any  and  every 
species  of  cheating,  if  their  interest  had 
but  required  it.  They  played  on  the 
square,  of  course  ;  not  that  they  preferred 
that  figure  to  any  other,   but  that  their 
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wealth  and  station  placed  them  beyond 
the  temptation  of  trying  their  skill  in  the 
crooked  line. 

Young  Fitzgerald  had  sufficient  shrewd- 
ness to  perceive  at  once  that  he,  also,  must 
conform  to  the  genius  loci,  and  abstain 
from  all  attempts  at  tricking. 

Still,  despite  this  slight  check  upon  his 
intended  operations,  he  managed  pretty 
well  at  first.  Prudent  play  and  wary 
betting  provided  him  for  several  v/eeks 
with  ample  means  to  keep  his  fair  but 
most  exacting  enslaver  in  clover.  Indeed, 
for  a  time  he  seemed  altogether  in  luck. 


t)' 


But,  as  Heine  sings  : 


Das  Gliick  ist  eine  leichte  Dirne, 
Und  weilt  nicht  gem  am  selben  Ort ; 
Sie  streicht  das  Haar  Dir  von  der  Stirne 
Und  kiisst  Dich  rascli  und  flattert  fort. 

Fortune  is  a  fickle  jade, 

Varium  et  mutabile  8em])er — instar  fcemirus. 

And  so  poor  Edward  Fitzgerald  found  her. 
She   breathed   a   few   of  her  intoxicatin.s: 
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kisses  upon  his  longing  lips,  a  few  of  her 
fleeting  favours  she  permitted  his  eager 
hand  to  grasp — then  flitted  away  mocking 
— ^to  return  to  him  no  more. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted  to  pit 
himself  and  his  small  ^ trading  capital" 
against  one  of  the  Pillars  of  the  Club,  a 
Right  Honom^able  Earl,  with  an  unen- 
cumbered rent-roll  of  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Pounds  per  annum,  a  Past  Master  of 
the  craft  of  gaming — -in  all  its  branches. 
In  a  few  brief  hours  Edward  found  himself 
stripped  of  all  he  possessed,  and  with  a 
millstone  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  besides 
round  his  neck,  in  the  shape  of  a  debt  of 
honour  (I) 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  young 
gamester ;  but  he  bore  it,  to  all  outward 
appearance  at  .least,  with  an  unruffled 
composure  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  an  ancient  Stoic.  With  his  native 
facility  and  fertility  of  resources,  he  set  at 
once  about  devising  ways  and  means  of 
repairing  the  check. 
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To  this  effect  he  bore  down,  next  day, 
upon  the  purses  of  his  friends,  like  a  bold 
pirate  upon  defenceless  rich  argosies,  and  as 
his  friends  were,  most  of  them,  young  men, 
with  the  generous  illusions  of  youth  still 
clinging  to  them,  he  easily  succeeded  in 
*^  realizing"  sufficient  to  send  a  second  and 
a  third  arrow  after  the  first,  as  Bassanio 
hath  it. 

The  result  of  his  fresh  encounters  with 
his  noble  antagonist  proved  equally  fatal  to 
young  Fitzgerald  as  the  first  had  done. 

A  few  brief  days'  continued  run  of  ill 
luck,  joined  to  the  increasing  exigences  of 
the  horseleech's  daughter,  who  had  ''  at- 
tached" herself  to  him,  sufficed  to  exhaust 
his  ^' borrowing  powers"  among  his  own 
set. 

Louis  Ellesdee,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  in  this  emergency,  in  the  ^^  strictest 
confidence,"  of  course — with  a  story  made 
up  for  the  occasion,  as  how  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  sharpers — with  the  natural  kind- 
ness of  his  disposition,  and  bethinking  him 
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sympatliizingly  of  his  own  career  at  Cam- 
bridge, gladly  placed  at  the  free  dis230sal 
of  his  Edith's  brother  all  his  available  re- 
sources in  cash,  which,  however,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  young 
man  was  placed  by  his  father's  Will,  were 
rather  limited;  he,  therefore,  raised  money, 
in  addition,  upon  a  few  valuable  gems  in 
his  possession.  But  even  with  the  more 
considerable  accession  from  this  source, 
the  entire  sum  he  could  afford  to  lend — or 
rather  give — to  his  intended  brother-in-law 
amounted  barely  to  £800.  This  sum  he 
gave  freely  to  Master  Edward,  bestowing 
upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  much  excel- 
lent and  sage  counsel,  which  drew  abund- 
ance of  ready  tears  from  the  recipient's 
well-trained  eyes. 

The  money  so  obtained  speedily  melted 
away  in  the  burning  glances  of  the  fair 
Ballerina's  eyes,  and  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  St  James's  Hell;  the  advice  was,  of 
<50urse,  lost,  and  more  speedily  even,  in 
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the  labyrinth  of  the  adder-ears  to  which  it 
was  preached. 

He  made  a  second  application  to  Louis, 
almost  upon  the  heels  of  the  first,  and 
under  the  very  same  pretence.  This  time 
he  asked  him  simply  to  lend  him  his  name^ 
in  furtherance  of  a  financial  operation  and 
arrangement  to  be  entered  into  with  an 
eminent  second-hand  trafficker  in  cash  ad- 
vances upon  ^^  negotiable  securities;"  as 
he  was  now  ^  quite  aware  that  the  open- 
hearted  and  free-handed  youth  was  unable 
to  afford  him  any  further  supply  of  the 
ready  from  his  own  present  means. 

The  marked  change  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  taken  place  in  Louis  EUesdee's 
general  bearing  after  his  return  from  Cam- 
bridge, had  become  more  manifest  still  ever 
since  the  day  of  the  reading  of  his  fathers 
Will.  His  natural  indolence  had  given 
place  to  the  most  assiduous  application. 
He  diligently  performed  the  duties  de- 
volving   upon    him    in    the    bank,    and 
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earnestly  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  clear  in- 
siglit  into,  and  an  absolute  mastery  of,  every 
branch  and  every  detail  of  the  business — 
to  his  brother's  unbounded  satisfaction  and 
Mr  Wilson's  intense  delight.  He  strove 
to  show  by  every  act  of  his  life  how  deep 
and  lasting  was  the  impression  which  the 
revelation  of  his  father's  anxious  doubts 
and  fears  about  him  had  made  upon  his 
mind.  He,  who  had  formerly  acted  mostly 
upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  never 
thought  of  denying  himself  the  gratification 
of  any  of  his  wishes  or  whims,  regardless  of 
the  cost  or  consequences,  regulated  his  ex- 
penses now  upon  a  scale  of  much  stricter 
economy  than  his  allowance  necessitated, 
that  he  might  not  be  forced  to  forego  the 
only  gratification  in  which  he  still  de- 
lighted to  indulge — affording  aid  to  those 
who  might  need  it.  He  had  gladly  availed 
himself,  then,  of  the  opportunity  which 
offered  to  render  service  to  Edith's  bro- 
ther ;  and  he  had  done  so  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.     But  that  he  had  successfully 
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striven,  also,  to  rid  himself  of  what  his 
father  had  considered  his  constitutional 
inability,  to  say  ^^No,"  became  clearly  ap- 
parent now. 

To  Edward  Fitzgerald's  no  slight  sur- 
prise and  sore  dismay,  Louis  Ellesdee, 
whom  he  had  found  so  soft  and  pliant  in 
the  first  little  affair,  firmly  and  absolutely 
declined  affording  his  aid  in  any  way  or 
wise  in  furtherance  of  the  said  proposed 
financial  operation  I 

^*No,  my  dear  Edward,"  he  said,  in 
reply  to  tliat  young  gentleman's  urgent 
pleadings  to  re-consider  his  refusal,  '^No,  I 
cannot  do  what  you  ask  me.  If  my  fortune, 
or  even  part  of  it,  were  at  my  disposal  7iotVj 
I  would  freely  share  it  with  you.  But  you 
know  how  I  am  placed  by  my  father's 
Will.  I  am  limited  to  my  allowance,  and 
forbidden  to  anticipate  in  any  way  or 
manner  upon  my  future  resources.  And 
even  my  grandmother's  twenty -thousand 
pounds  will  be  mine  absolutely  only  when 
I  come  of  age,  but  not  before.     If  I  should 
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die  before,  the  money  goes  to  a  distant 
branch  of  my  grandmother's  family." 

^'But,  my  dear  boy,"  urged  Edward, 
^'  what  matters  that  ?  Old  Chapman  is 
ready  and  willing  to  advance  me  the  beg- 
garly thousand  I  want,  upon  your  signa- 
ture ;  and,  I  am  sure — in  fact,  he  told  me 
as  much — he  would  not  hesitate  one  in- 
stant to  give  Ten  Thousand  pounds  upon 
the  same  security,  if  required.  Leave  me 
to  manage  it,  my  boy — you  only  give  me 
your  name,  and  I  will  take  care  to  get  the 
money  on  it.  You  know  it  is  now  only  a 
few  months  to  your  coming  of  age ;  and 
surely  you  would  not  let  a  poor  fellow — 
your  future  brother-in-law,  too — drop  into 
the  clutches  of  the  Philistines,  when  a  beg- 
garly thousand  can  set  him  all  straight — 
and  you  twenty  thousand  to  come  to  you 
in  a  few  months!  You  cannot  mean  it, 
my  dear  Louis.  Say  you  inll  do  it  for  me 
— there's  a  good  boy  !  " 

'-''  Edward,  I  promised  my  dear  father 
most  solemnly  that  I  would  never  again  in 
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my  life  have  any  bill  transactions,  except 
in  the  legitimate  way  of  business.  At  the 
reading  of  his  Will  I  vowed  by  his  revered 
memory  that  nothing  should  ever  tempt  me 
to  break  that  promise — and  nothing  ever 
shall.  I  tell  you  once  more  I  cannot  do 
what  you  ask.  But  I  do  not  even  see  the 
necessity  that  3"ou  should  raise  money  in 
this,  to  me,  most  objectionable  manner. 
Why  not  apply  to  my  brother  ?  Or,  if 
you  are  afraid  to  ask  him  yourself,  only 
give  me  leave  to  ask  for  you,  and  I  am 
sure  Richard  ^\411  unhesitatingly  do  it. 
He  is  the  noblest  fellow  alive." 

^^  Well,  if  you  luill  not  do  me  this  slight 
favour  I  ask  at  your  hands,  there's  an  end 
of  it,  of  course;  but  could  not  you,  at 
least,  ask  your  brother  for  yom"self,  Louis? 
It  would  simplify  matters  amazingly.  I 
know  he  would  do  it  soon  enough;  but 
I  am  quite  sure,  also,  he  would  come 
down  upon  me  with  his  heaviest  displea- 
sure, and  a  sermon  long  enough  to  stretch 
right  across  St  George's  Channel,  were  he 

VOL.    II.  4 
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to  learn  how  I  have  played  the  fool  and 
got  myself  into  trouble  to  this  pretty  tune. 
Why,  you  ^^ourself  must  admit  he  is 
awfully  priggish  in  his  notions,  and  so 
d — d  pragmatical.  I  know  I  could  not 
stand  being  ^^towelled"  by  him,  as  Bridget 
calls  it,  with  the  portentous  frown  of  that 
solemn  brow  of  his.  Then  I  am  seriously 
afraid  lest  he  should  let  out  about  it  to  the 
old  woman — and  there  would  be  a  pretty- 
to-do  then,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  I  would 
not  have  her  know  anything  about  it,  not 
for  the  world  !  It  might  kill  her  outright. 
She  is  so  foolishly  sensitive  on  all  subjects 
touching  graceless  me.  Why,  you  know 
yourself  hov/  wretchedly  unhappy  she 
looked  a  short  time  since,  when  some  d — d 
officious,  meddling  fool  had  lighted  a 
candle  to  her  about  my  liaison  with  sweet 
Nelly,  that  little  secret  of  mine  you  stum- 
bled upon  so  accidentally.  She  was  in- 
consolable about  it  at  iirst,  and  quite 
shocked,  of  course ;  but  then  the  dear  old 
.girl's  pride  being,   after  all,   much  stiffer 
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than  her  moralit}^,  I  have  pretty  well  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  starch  out  of  the 
latter  by  satisfying  the  former.  I  solemnly 
assured  her  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
^  hring  disgrace  uijon  the  family^ '  as  she  is 
j)leased  to  term  it,  by  a  mesalliance  with  a 
dancer.  If  she  only  knew,  poor  woman, 
that  the  objection  is  much  stronger  on 
Nelly's  part  than  on  mine  !  I'd  marry  her 
fast  enough,  if  she'd  only  have  me  !  How 
the  devil  mother  could  have  found  it  out, 
in  her  almost  absolute  retirement  from  the 
world,  puzzles  me  !  Surely,  yoic  did  not 
blab  about  it — "  Louis  made  a  gesture  of 
indignant  denegation — ''  Oh,  of  course,  I 
know  it  could  not  have  been  you,  as  you 
promised  me  at  the  time  to  keep  it  dark, 
and  " — with  a  slight  sneer — ''  I  clearly  see 
now  what  a  one  you  are  for  keeping  your 
promises  and  vows  religiously  and  quand 
mtme^  even  though  a  little  excusable  de- 
parture from  some  of  them  might  prove  the 
salvation  of  a  poor  fellow  whom  you  ]orofess 
to  love,  and  whose  sister  you  are  going  to 
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marry.  Plowever,  never  mind — let  that 
pass.  It  is  for  my  poor  mother's  sake  that  I 
ask  you  now  to  get  me  the  money  from  yom* 
brother — if  that  is  the  only  way  left — as  if 
you  wanted  it  for  yourself,  and  without 
letting  out  to  him  about  me  and  my  affairs. 
Surely 3  in  you,  with  your  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  come  to  you  in  a  few  short 
months,  and  with  your  vast  expectations  in 
a  few  years,  he  will  excuse  a  little  slip 
readily  enough,  which  in  me,  without 
means  or  expectations  of  any  kind,  might 
appear  quite  inexcusable  to  him.  Surely, 
for  poor  mother's  and  Edith's  sake,  you 
may  even  stand  a  little  fraternal  scolding." 
Although  Louis  was  nearly  his  own 
age,  Edward  had,  with  instinctive  fore- 
sight, from  the  very  first,  cautiously 
guarded  himself  against  the  unrestricted 
confidence  of  a  very  close  intimacy  with 
young  Ellesdee.  He  felt  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  their  respective  character  and 
disposition,  and  understood  that  there 
could  be   but   little  community  of  tastes 
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between  them.  So  he  had  taken  excellent 
care,  from  the  beginning,  to  keep  the  fa- 
vourite pm-suits  and  diversions  of  his  life 
from  the  ken  of  his  sister's  young  lover — 
no  very  difficult  task  indeed,  with  the  un- 
suspicious, truthful,  and  trustful  natm-e  of 
the  latter.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident, 
then,  that  Louis  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  fact  alluded  to,  which  young 
Fitzgerald  had  taken  care  to  exiDlain  after 
his  own  fashion,  throwing  quite  a  halo  of 
romance  around  it,  so  that  tender-hearted 
Louis  had  all  but  shed  tears  over  his 
friend's  passion  mallieureuse^  and  had  readily 
promised  to  forbear  all  mention  of  it  to 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  or  to  Edith.  It  was  poor 
Bridget,  who,  having  on  one  of  her  peri- 
odical visits  to  St  Giles's,  strayed  into  St 
James's,  had,  herself  unobserved,  come 
quite  "-  permiscous,"  as  she  told  her  mis- 
tress afterwards,  upon  the  ^^Captin  steppin' 
out  iv  a  big  house  in  Jarmin  Strate,  an' 
gittin'  into  a  grate  coach  vid  a  most  booti-^- 
ful  leedy,    an'  a-coortin'  her,   vid  a   foot- 
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man  aliint.  An'  sliure,  ma'am  dear,  'tis  the 
Captin  as  is  the  lucky  man,  bless  his  purty 
face  !" — the  said  '^  bootiful  leedy  "  looking 
to  Bridget's  unsophisticated  eyes  and  mind, 
of  course,  a  duchess,  at  the  very  least. 

When  unsuspecting  Bridget  poured  this 
little  tale  into  her  mistress's  ears,  by  no 
means  delighted  thereby,  with  many  em- 
bellishments and  speculations  of  her  own, 
Edward's  mother,  who,  recluse  though  she 
had  been  now  for  years  past,  remem- 
bered yet  sufficient  of  the  ^^  world"  to  have 
her  doubts  about  Jermyn  Street  duchesses, 
felt  a  foreboding  fear  of  ^^  something 
wrong"  anent  her  darling  boy.  There- 
fore, enjoining  the  most  absolute  silence 
and  secrecy  upon  Bridget,  she  ordered 
tlie  old  servant  to  conduct  her  to  the 
house  of  the  '^  duchess,"  where  she  dis- 
covered, to  her  sore  dismay,  that  the  said 
great  lady  was  no  other  than  the  slightly 
notorious  Signora  Eleonora  da  Monte,  and 
that  young  Fitzgerald  was  just  then  her 
reputed  cmiant  en  titre. 
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It  was  in  this  wise,  then,  that  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald had  happened  to  light  upon  one  of 
the  hidden  pages  of  her  precious  darling's 
secret  diary.  No  doubt  she  was  shocked 
at  the  discovery  ;  yet  there  was  certainly 
a  grain  of  truth  in  the  young  cynic's  unduti- 
ful  sneer  about  her  pride  being  more  pain- 
fully affected  thereby  than  her  principles 
of  morality.  For,  however  so  much  it 
may  shock  one  of  those  conventional  senti- 
ments in  which  society  loves  to  delight,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  what  is  true  in  nature,  it 
is  a  fact^  notwithstanding,  that  even  the 
most  virtuous  matron,  and  the  sternest  and 
severest  to  the  least  little  frailty  in  one  of 
her  own  sex,  will  look  with  a  more  than 
half-indulgent  eye  upon  male  immorality, 
especially  where  the  transgressor  happens 
to  be  a  dear  son  or  grandson.  Now,  Mrs 
Fitzo^erald  knowino;  nothino-  of  her  Ed- 
ward's  mode  of  life,  and  believing,  of 
course,  that  his  resources  were  altogether 
limited  to  his  salary,  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Signora  could  have  but  one 
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object  in  view  in  her  liaison  with  the  young 
man,  viz.,  to  entrap  him  into  a  marriage 
with  her — and  it  was  this  notion  that  made 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
Arragons  boil  indignant  in  her  veins. 

With  the  dear  boy's  solemn  assurance 
that  his  intentions  in  this  love-affair  of  his 
were  ''  strictly  dishonourable,"  peace  re- 
turned to  her  maternal  bosom  ;  and,  though 
she  continued  to  chide,  it  was  with  gentle- 
ness and  ill-disguised  fondness. 

So  Master  Edward's  pleading  allusion 
to  the  suffering  and  wretchedness  of  his 
mother  on  the  occasion,  which  he  craftily 
introduced  in  his  appeal  to  Louis,  was 
slightly  tinctured  with  exaggeration  ;  and 
of  this,  perhaps,  Louis  himself  w^as  aware. 
Still  it  made  an  impression  upon  the  young 
man's  tender  heart,  and  there  was  an  evi- 
dent hesitation  in  his  mind  before  he  could 
decide  upon  his  reply. 

But  when  that  reply  came  at  last,  it 
was  given  with  all  the  Ellesdee  firmness  of 
manner  and  voice,  which  left  no  doubt  on 
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the  mind  of  the  hearer  that  the  decision 
was  final. 

^'  My  dear  Edward,"  he  said,  ^^I  would 
do  much  to  prove  to  you  the  sincerity  of 
my  friendship,  and,  believe  me,  it  would 
need  no  appeal  to  my  affectionate  feelings 
towards  your  mother  or  to  my  deep  love 
for  Edith  to  make  me  do  it.  But  I  cannot 
consent  to  deceive  my  noble  brother.  I 
cannot  act  a  lie.  And,  only  ask  yourself, 
what  would  my  brother  think  of  me  and 
the  firmness  of  my  principles  and  resolu- 
tions, if  I  were  now  to  appear  before  him 
with  a  trumped-up  tale  of  difficulties  and 
debts  incurred  by  me  even  ere  one  short 
year  has  closed  over  the  grave  of  that 
dearest  of  parents,  to  whom  living  I  so- 
lemnly promised,  and  by  whose  revered 
memory  I  sacredly  vowed,  that  I  would 
religiously  keep  his  commands — " 

*'  Oh,  stop  there !"  interrupted  Edward, 
sneering,  ^^  there  is  no  need  to  give  me 
the  benefit  of  a  homily  of  yours — and  you 
may  spare  yourself  the  trouble.      It  would 
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not  impose  upon  'me.  It  is  all  idle  pre- 
tence. It  is  so  d — d  easy  to  take  refuge 
behind  a  pretended  vow  to  absolve  your- 
self from  the  duty  of  aiding  a  poor  devil 
of  a  friend  who  is  in  trouble.  I  know  the 
cant,  and  it  sickens  me  to  listen  to  it.'' 

^^  But,  my  dear  Edward,  I  assure  you 
most — " 

^^  Drop  it !  I  want  not  your  assurance. 
It  is  your  help  I  wanted.  You  will  not 
give  it  in  the  way  I  require  it — and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
the  question  with  you.  All  I  ask  you  now 
— and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  demand 
this  of  you — is  that  you  keep  to  yourself 
what  has  just  passed  between  us.  Ifl  am 
comjjelled  to  have  recourse  to  your  brother, 
you  will  please  to  permit  me,  at  all  events, 
to  do  it  ill  my  own  way.  So  let  there  be 
no  betrayal  of  confidence,  at  least,  on  your 
part." 

^^  You  need  have  no  fear  upon  that 
point,  Edward.  And,  I  trust,  in  a  few 
months'  time  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
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prove  to  you  how  grievously  you  wrong 
me  and  !^my  friendship  for  you  if  you  im- 
pute my  present  refusal  to  so  unworthy 
a^" 

^^  Oh,  yes!"  broke  in  Edward  again, 
impatiently,  ^^  I  know  all  about  that.  In 
a  few  months  you  will  do  wonders,  of 
course.  It  is  the  old  song,  set  to  the  old 
tune.  So  you  need  not  go  on  with  it  to 
me.     I  bid  you  good-bye." 

Louis  clearly  saw  it  would  be  little  use 
to  continue  the  discussion ;  so  the  youngs 
men  parted,  the  one  in  anger,  the  other  in 
sorrow. 

The  fact  was  that  Master  Edward  had, 
with  his  innate  fertility  of  resources,  and 
his  natural  quickness  of  conception,  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  foregoing  conversation 
with  young  Ellesdee,  devised  a  plan  in  his 
busy  brain  how  to  get  the  money  from  Sir 
Richard  without  incm^ing  for  himself  the 
risk  of  the  banker's  displeasure. 

A  cunningly  contrived  mysterious  tale 
of  ^^  pecuniary  difficulties"  that  had  been 
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going  on  accumulating  for  however  so 
many  years  past,  until  they  were  now  at 
last  threatening  to  culminate  in  dire  catas- 
trophe, and  in  which  the  heartless  young 
wretch  made  the  ^'  improvidence  (/)"  of  his 
dead  father  and  the  '' pride''^  of  his  poor 
mother  play  a  conspicuous  part,  was 
poured  that  same  day  into  Sir  Richard's 
unsuspecting  and  sympathizing  ears — how 
the  late  Major  Fitzgerald  had  accepted 
bills  for  several  hundred  pounds  for  his 
own  necessities  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  friends  who  had  subsequently  been 
unable  to  redeem  their  drawer's  sign- 
manual,  and  had  thus  left  the  burthen  of 
payment  upon  the  too  confiding  acceptor's 
shoulders  ;  how,  after  the  Major's  death, 
his  widow  had  nobly,  though,  no  doubt, 
foolishly,  taken  upon  her  to  renew  these 
bills,  by  paying  part  of  the  exorbitant 
interest  exacted,  and  allowing  the  balance 
to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  new 
bills;  how  this  had  been  going  now  for 
nearly  four  years  ;  how  all  the  resources  of 
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the  family  had  been  exhausted  thereby ; 
how  he   hunself  (noble   young  man    and 
exemplary  son  I)  had  done  his  best  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  periodical  offerings 
required  to  stoj)  the  insatiate  maws  of  the 
harpy-holders ;  how  his  mother's  unreason- 
ing and  unreasonable  pride  had  ''  hitherto  " 
made   it   impossible   for   him  to  end  this 
misery   by    an    appeal    to   Sir   Eichard's 
generous  friendship ;   how  the  same  pride 
would  even  now  persist  in  refusing  all  aid ; 
but  how  he,  the  son,  had  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  to  act  in  the  matter  upon  his  own 
responsibility,    and    to    free    his    revered 
maternal  parent  and  his  dear,  dear  sister 
fi'om   the    thraldom    of    these    cancerous 
liabilities,  by  borrowing  sufHcient   of  Sir 
Richard  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  them  at 
once ;  how  he  intended  to  tell  his  mother 
that  he  had  settled  with  the  holders  of  the 
bills  by  a  stipulated  annual  pa^^nent  se- 
cured uj)on  his  salary,  which,  thanks  to  Sir 
Richard's  powerful  protection,  was  soon  to 
be  raised  to  £400  per  annum ;  and  how  he 
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would — and  upon  this  point  he  must  insist 
most  strongly,  for  he  also  had  all  his 
mother's  pride,  albeit  with  a  little  more 
reason  and  measure  in  it — repay  Sir  Rich- 
ard in  instalments  out  of  the  said  salary. 
£1000  was  the  sum  required.  He  must 
ask  for  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  in  the 
matter,  as  he  dreaded  lest  poor  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald should  stubbornly  persist  in  up- 
setting the  whole  arrangement  if  she  got 
the  least ;  little  hint  or  inkling  about  the 
manner  in*' which  it  had  been  managed. 
But  he  placed  the  entirest  confidence  upon 
this  as  upon  every  other  point  in  Sir 
Eichard's  noble  sentiments. 

There  was,  indeed,  little  need  for  all 
this  story-spinning  of  Master  Edward's  in 
his  application  to  the  banker,  who  felt 
but  too  happy  to  render  so  trifling  a  ser- 
vice to  the  family  of  her  whom  he  cherished 
in  his  heart  with  undying  love,  although 
he  had  nobly  resigned  her  to  his  more 
favoured  and  fortunate  brother.  However, 
the   story,  and   the   dramatic   manner   in 
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which  it  was  placed  before  Sir  Richard, 
served,  at  all  events,  to  ensure  one  of  the 
great  objects  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  in 
view,  viz.,  absolute  secrecy. 

Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  was  of  too  unsus- 
pecting a  nature  to  doubt  even  the  least 
detail   of  the  confidential  communication 
thus  entrusted  to  his  ears  by  the  devoted 
son  and  loving  brother,  who  played  his  as- 
sumed part  of  filial  piety  in  the  imaginary 
domestic  drama  invented  by  him  w^th  all 
the  art  of  an  accomplished  actor,  touching 
lightly    and    with    becoming    reverential 
reticence  upon  his  late  father's  ^^  improvi- 
dence," tenderly  upon  his  mother's  ^^  pride," 
and  giving  proper  effect  to  the   pathetic 
passages  of  his  appeal,  by  the  judicious  in- 
troduction of  a  tearful  tremor  in  his  voice. 
So  Edward  Fitzgerald  left  the  banker's 
presence,  of  course,  with  a  light  heart  and 
a  heavy  purse,  and  went  rejoicing  on  his 
way  to  St  James's — and  St  Satan's — Hell, 
his  road  thither  being  by  no  means  paved 
with  good  intentions. 
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He  called  first  at  Bridget's  ^^  big  house," 
in  Jermyn  Street,  which,  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  might  be  said  to  lie  on  his  way 
to  both  the  places  he  was  bound  for. 

Here  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
part,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  indeed, 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  funds 
destined  by  him  to  woo  the  favours  of  one 
of  his  goddesses,  and  to  bestow  it  upon  his 
other  goddess  instead,  in  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment and  return  for  her  favours. 

Still  it  was  with  a  stock-in-trade  of 
about  £700  that  Master  Edward  took  his 
seat  that  evening  at  the  elegant  little  green 
table,  opposite  his  Eight  Honourable  an- 
tagonist, who  was  nobly  resolved  to  give 
the  young  man  his  revanche  to  the  last  coin 
in  his  {ya  sans  dke^  the  young  man's) 
pocket. 

Piquet  and  ecarte  were  the  games  se- 
lected by  young  Fitzgerald.  He  was  an 
adept  in  both,  and  he  brought  all  his  art 
and  skill  and  calculation  to  bear  upon  his 
play — but  all  in  vain.      He  was  no  match 
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for  the  great  gambler  opjDosed  to  him.  His 
paltry  ^'quarante-quatre  au point,  terce  aux fines 
herhes^  et  trois  valets^'^  was  sure  to  be  met  by 
'^cinquante,  quatrihme  majeure,  et  trois  as,^^ 
his  '' seizieme  a  la  dame,  et  trois  dames, "^^  by 
^^  seideme  majeure  et  quatorze  d'^asP  He 
almost  invariably  lost  the  cards.  And  at 
ecarte,  the  noble  Earl  drew  his  trumps  so 
deftly,  and  turned  up  the  king  with  such 
prodigious  prestesse  and  fatal  frequency, 
that  the  betting  upon  his  ^^hand"  kept 
ranging  between  three  to  one  and  two  to 
one,  never  dropping  below  the  latter 
figure. 

Edward  Fitzo^erald  struf^o^led  as-ainst 
his  mischance  with  a  com^age  and  per- 
severance worthy  of  a  better  cause,  losing 
stake  after  stake  with  desperate  calmness, 
and  hoping  even  against  hope  that  the 
luck  must  and  would  turn   at  last.     But 

"  Yirtute  quacumque  sortem  ac  arte  petivit, 
Successum  dea  dira  negat " 

"  Hard  though  he  strove,  and  fortune  hard  assailed, 
The  fates  success  denied,  and  art  and  ardour  failed.'* 
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When,  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  strode  forth  at  last  from  the  gate 
of  the  Pandemonium,  it  was  with  a  little 
loose  silver  in  his  pocket  for  all  his  for- 
tune ;  the  £700  he  had  possessed  in  enter- 
ing being  snugly  stowed  away  now  in  the 
Earl's  pocket,  together  with  I.O.U.s  of 
Master  Edward's  to  the  amount  of  some 
£500  more. 

Yet  looked  he  calm  and  composed,  and. 
as  he  walked  on  his  way  home,  almost 
solitary  through  the  silent  streets,  nearly 
deserted  at  this  the  stillest  hour  of  the 
24,  when  departing  darkness  still  strug- 
gles with  dawning  da}^,  and  most  of 
the  votaries  of  debauchery  and  dissolution 
have  just  got  home,  whilst  the  sons  of 
labour  and  industry  have  not  yet  come 
forth  to  send  the  hum  and  stir  of  life 
through  the  great  beehive,  he  planned  and 
plotted  in  his  busy  brain  how  to  procure 
fresh  provender  to  feed  the  cormorant  de- 
mons to  whom  he  was  a  slave.  Thus, 
musing  and  pondering,  he  had  reached  the 
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middle  of  Westminster  Bridge,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and 
striking  his  brow  with  his  right  hand, 
startled  a  contemplative  guardian  of  the 
night  from  his  re  very,  by  shouting  aloud, 
^^By  G— d,  rildoit!" 


6S 


CHAPTER  II. 

TEMPTATION. 

About  a  fortnight  had  passed  since  the 
morning  when  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  thus 
startlingly  expressed  his  resolution  to  ^^do 
it.'' 

Whatever  the  it  to  be  done  might 
mean,  it  clearly  bore  reference  to  some  new 
device  for  raising  fresh  supplies  of  Mon- 
tecuculi's  threefold-needful  nerve,  where- 
with to  carry  on  the  frightfully  wasteful 
war  with  Venu.s  and  Fortune,  so  ardently 
pursued  by  our  '^  ingenuus  puer." 

And  it  was  equally  clearly  apparent 
that  the  said  ingenuus  inter  must  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  it  in  question,  for  day  by 
day  since  had  Eleonora  da  Monte  sweetly 
smiled  upon  him — and  night  after  night 
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had  the  other  goddess  of  his  blind  ador- 
ation and  desperate  pursuit  as  darkly 
frowned  upon  him ; — yet  impavid  and 
impassive  pursued  he  the  even  tenor  of 
his  evil  way,  as  if  the  purse  of  Fortunatus 
were  his  to  draw  from. 

And  it  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  Fortunatus' 
purse  he  had  been  drawing  from  since  that 
memorable  morning  ;  the  truth  of  the 
matter  being  that,  having  in  his  capacity 
as  one  of  the  trusted  officials  of  the  Comp- 
troller's office  in  the  Exchequer,  become 
acquainted  with  the  method,  in  all  its 
details,  resorted  to  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  '^  revenue  by  antici- 
pation," viz.,  the  issue  and  deposit  of  a 
kind  of  promissory  note  or  bill,  known  in 
the  money  market  as  an  ''  Exchequer  Bill," 
or  ^'  supply  bill," — the  idea  had  suddenly 
flashed  on  his  mind  to  turn  this  theoretical 
knowledge  to  practical  account — for  his 
own  private  profit,  of  course. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  the  chief 
clerk   in    the    issuing   office  was    at   that 
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time  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  illness^ 
wMch  bade  fair  to  keep  him  at  home,  and 
away  from  the  office,  for  a  month  or  so. 

WilHng  to  show  his  desire  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  wealthy  and  influential  banker, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  had  just 
before  then  advanced  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee's 
protege  to  a  confidential  j^osition  in  the  said 
issuing  office. 

Among  the  many  '^  ingenuities"  of  our 
ingenious  young  friend  there  was  also  a 
certain  mechanical  ingenuity,  which,  like 
unto  love,  ^^  laughing  at  locksmiths," 
enabled  him  to  pass  in  review  the  con- 
tents of  his  Chiefs  private  desk. 

Among  these  contents  figured  a  certain 
number  of  the  aforesaid  Promissory  State 
Notes,  which  required  simply  to  pass 
through  a  few  official  forms  to  render 
them  fit  for  deposit,  and  to  raise  much  good 
money  thereon — ay,  to  the  tune  of  nearly 
£1000  upon  each  of  them. 

Of  these,  then,  Master  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald resolved  to  "borrow  "  a  few,  kindly 
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taking  upon  himself  to  look  to  the  official 
formalities  still  wanting  to  render  them 
complete  and  efficient  instruments. 

Well,  he  appropriated  seven  of  these 
valuable  little  documents,  which  he  de- 
posited, with  a  bank,  through  the  agency 
of  ^^  old  Chapman,"  the  ^^  friend  in  the 
City,  and  second-hand  trafficker  in  cash 
advances  upon  negotiable  securities,"  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  en 
passant^  that  this  Mr  Chapman,  though 
affectionately  called  by  his  clients  '^  Old 
Chapman,"  or  '^  Old  Chap,"  was  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  much  addicted  to  Chris- 
tian charity  as  manifested  in  the  relief  of 
his  necessitous  brethren,  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  first  advances,  and 
80  per  cent,  for  renewals.  The  good  man 
never  would  take  more  than  the  latter 
rate,  however  so  pressing  might  be  the 
necessity  of  the  borrower,  or  however  so 
flimsy  the  security  offered.  The  cause  of 
this  singular  disinterestedness  was  simply 
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tliis,  that  Mr  Chapman  was  only  the  agent 
of  an  eminent  Dissenting  minister,  the 
proprietor  and  editor  of  one  of  the  brim- 
stoniest  Nonconformist  publications,  a  man 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  with  ample  store  and  a  most  feel- 
ing heart — if  you  were  only  able  and  will- 
ing to  interest  it  sufficiently — one  who, 
knowing  that  he  could  not  serve  God  and 
mammon,  had  hit  upon  this  ingenious 
device  to  reconcile  the  two  worships,  by 
seemmg  to  serve  God  in  his  own  person 
whilst  serving  mammon  by  deputy. 

There  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  no 
little  risk  run  in  this  little  financial  opera- 
tion. True,  Edward  Fitzgerald  knew 
enough  of  the  general  looseness  and  care- 
lessness prevalent  in  every  department  of 
the  State  household,  to  feel  quite  sure 
that  even  the  unwonted  circumstance  of 
the  official  completion  of  instruments  still 
remaining  in  the  chief  clerk's  private 
desk  would  escape  notice,  provided  always, 
of  course,  the  said  instruments  could  be 
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redeemed  and  replaced  before  the  return 
of  the  official  in  question  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  their  abstraction.  But  then 
the  young  man,  with  a  true  gambler's 
blind  hopefulness,  trusted  most  fully  in 
his  ability  to  coax  fortune  back  to  him 
with  his  purloined  funds. 

However,  whether  it  was  that  the 
blind  goddess  objected  to  being  thus 
wooed  with  stolen  money ;  *  or  whether, 

*  To  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  quite  so 
groundless  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  indulgent  reader  that,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  Fortune 
manifested  a  decided  objection  to  being  wooed  with 
the  proceeds  of  purloined  Exchequer  Bills — I  allude 
to  the  second  expedition  in  search  of  the  second  (very 
much)  Lower  Empire,  that  wonderful  descent  of  the 
"  Eagle  "  upon  Boulogne,  in  1840,  when  the  "  Man  of 
Destiny"  could  not  fight,  and  the  tame  bird  refused  to 
take  its  flight  to  the  top  of  the  column.  About  a 
year  after,  when  the  great  Exchequer-bill  forgeries 
were  discovered,  for  which  Edward  Beaumont  Smith 
was  sent  across  the  sea,  it  was  pretty  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  the  funds  required  to  fit  out  the  expedition 
in  question  had  been  "obtained  "  from  Her  Britannic 
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female  like,  she  was  jealous  of  Signora  da 
Monte,  and  would  not  brook  a  divided 
allegiance  of  her  suitor's,  she  persistently 
refused  to  smile  upon  him ;  so  that,  ere  a 
fortnight  had  gone,  there  remained  less 
than  £1000  in  Master  Edward's  pocket 
^^  for  another — -and  last  trial."  For,  as 
chance  would  have  it,  the  illness  which  had 
prostrated  the  Chief  of  the  place  went  off 
much  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and 
the  return  of  the  great  man  to  his  office  was 
positive^  announced  for  Monday,  the  5th 
day  of  March,  1827,  at  noon;  when  he 
would  come  back  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  position  like  a  giant  refreshed,  and  be- 
take himself  at  once,  according  to  his  well- 
known  custom,  to  examine  and  verify  the 
state  of  everything  in  and  about  his  de-- 
partment. 

Majesty's  Exchequer  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  one 
adopted  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  It  then  appeared 
that  Messrs  Eapallo,  Solari,  and  consorts  had,  in  the 
course  of  their  speculations  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
hit  upon  this  notable  scheme  to  bring  about  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  funds. 
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The  deficit  in  the  number  of  Ex-^ 
chequer  Bills  in  his  private  desk  would 
be  sure  to  be  discovered  then;  and  an 
inquiry  would  be  set  on  foot,  which  must 
of  necessity  lead  to  the  detection  of  the 
guilty  party. 

All  this  appeared  now  on  a  sudden 
alarmingly  clear  to  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
whilst  at  the  time  when  he  had  conceived 
and  executed  his  coup,  he  had,  of  course,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  men  bent  upon 
committing  a  misdeed,  kept  these  little 
*'  drawbacks  "  conveniently  out  of  sight 
and  consideration,  as  matters  of  merely 
secondary  import. 

And,  as*  if  to  take  away  from  him  even 
the  last,  extremely  remote,  indeed,  and 
doubtful  chance  of  some  temporary  ar- 
rangement of ,  the  affair,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  man  Chapman,  that 
worthy  had  just  betaken  him  to  Liver- 
pool on  important  business,  and  was  not 
expected  back  before  the  end  of  the  next 
week. 
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So  there  remained  only  one  course 
open  to  recover  and  replace  the  purloined 
bills — viz.,  to  'paj  back  the  money  ad- 
vanced on  their  deposit ; — and  the  des- 
perate gamester  was  indeed  infatuated 
enough  to  hope  yet  to  obtain  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this  in  the  brief  interval 
of  the  24  hours  standing  between  him 
and  absolute  and  irretrievable  ruin  and 
disgrace ! 

It  was  the  4th  March,  1827,  a  re- 
markably fine  day,  and  quite  warm  for  the 
time  of  year. 

The  day  fell  on  a  Sunday ;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  a  dies  non  for  that  in  St 
James's  Hell,  as  the  frequenters  of  that 
aristocratic  limbo  were,  most  of  them  at 
least,  men  singularly  free  from  '^  vulgar 
prejudices,"  to  whom  the  day  made  no 
difference,  except,  f)erhaps,  this,  that  they 
j)layed  for  higher  stakes  and  swore  bigger 
oaths  on  the  seventh  than  on  any  of  the 
other  six  days. 

Well,  then,  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day, 
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at  the  very  hour  when  the  metal-tonguecl 
voices  of  Church  and  ChajDcl  were  pouring 
forth  their  pious  peals  of  invitation  to 
prayer,  Edward  Fitzgerald  might  be  seen 
to  enter  the  portal  of  the  temple  of  his 
worship,  with  jaunty  step  and  glistening 
eye — assumed  to  hide  the  deep  anxiety  of 
his  mind. 

A  few  brief  hours  after  he  came  forth 
again,  apparently  calm  and  unruffled  as 
ever,  save  that  his  step  seemed  somehow 
to  have  lost  its  spurious  spring,  and  that 
there  was  now  a  shade  of  gloom  discernible 
in  the  gleam  of  his  eye. 

But  a  more  searching  scrutiny  might 
have  detected  behind  this  mask  of  impassi- 
bility something  akin  to  the  expression 
which  Satan's  face  may  be  suj)posed  to 
have  worn  after  that  horrid  hurl  throuHi 
space,  and  that  woeful  fall  from  ^^  such  a 
pernicious  height,"  in  which  had  termi- 
Diated  the  Titanic  tug  of  Omnivolence 
'gainst  Omnipotence  : — Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  played  his  last  stake — and  had  lost  it. 
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The  thoughts  and  reflections  of  the 
broken  gamester,  as  he  walked  on  almost 
mechanically,  were  of  the  darkest. 

In  his  blind  infatuation  he  had  let  the 
frail  craft  of  his  fortunes,  fanned  by  the 
delusive  breezes  of  a  false  and  fantastic 
hope,  drift  gradually,  but  with  fatally  un- 
erring certainty,  on  to  the  rocky  lee-shore 
of  ruin  and  disgrace.  And  now,  when  he 
at  last  suddenly  awoke  to  a  true  sense  of 
his  actual  position,  and  would  gladly  have 
clawed  off  with  all  sail,  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  with  masts 
and  rudder  gone,  and  the  little  bark  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly  struck  and  split  on 
the  rocks. 

It  might  now  have  occurred  to  him, 
also,  that  he  carried  on  board  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  his  devoted  mother  and 
sister ; — and  I  would  gladly  add,  by  way 
of  giving  some  slight  touch  of  relief  to  the 
gloom  of  this  true  picture,  that  it  was  tJiis 
distressing  thought  which  most  racked  his 
brain ; — but,  alas  !  it  was  not  so.      Selfish- 
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ncss  is  the  most  Satanic  of  all  sins,  and  the 
most  prolific  of  evil  thoughts  and  evil 
deeds — and  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  the  in- 
carnation of  selfishness. 

The  thought,  then,  of  the  deadly  blow 
which  the  imminent  discovery  of  her 
darling's  misdeeds,  with  the  disgrace  im- 
pending over  the  ''hope  of  the  family  (!)" 
would  deal  that  fond  parent  who  had  borne 
him,  and  wlio  had  so  patiently  borne  so 
much  misery  already,  inflicted  on  her  ma- 
ternal heart  by  the  wretched  boy,  struck 
no  chord  of  regret  in  Edward's  callous 
mind;  nor  did  the  idea  of  the  loving 
sister's  affliction,  who  was  so  fond  and  so 
proud  of  her  handsome  and  clever  brother, 
give  him  the  least  pang  or  even  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness  in  the  midst  of  his  bitter 
reflections. 

No,  his  mind  was  exclusivelv  en^ossed 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  ''  misfortune  " 
which  threatened  his  own  person ;  and  he 
cast  about  him  in  every  corner  and  direc- 
tion of  his  fertile  ima^'ination  for  even  the 
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slenderest  straw  of  hope  at  which  he  might 
yet  catch. 

But  he  found  none ;  the  despairing 
conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  then 
with  distressing  clearness,  that  there  re- 
mained no  chance  of  extrication  for  him, 
save  to  procure  between  this  and  the  morn- 
ing the  £7000  required  to  redeem  and 
replace  the  purloined  bills — and  this  he  felt 
to  be  impossible,  for,  most  unfortunately  for 
him,  the  only  two  men  to  whom  he  might 
apply  in  his  extremity,  and  who  might 
feel  disposed  to  save,  for  Edith's  sake — Sir 
Richard  and  Louis  Ellesdee — he  knew  to 
be  absent  on  the  Continent.  Moreover,  as 
for  any  hope  from  Louis  Ellesdee,  even  if 
he  were  in  London,  and  supposing  that, 
under  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  might  be  brought  to  consent  to 
lend  his  name,  the  time  was  too  short  to 
raise  so  large  a  sum  of  money  on  his  bills 
in  the  absence  of  Mr  Chapman. 

So  every  ray  of  hope  faded  away,  and 
the  gloom  of  despair  fell  upon  the  ruined 
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reprobate's  mind.      Yet  even  in  this  was  it 

not  so  much  the  thought  of  the  disgrace 

impending  over  him,  that  wrung  his  soul 

with  anguish,  but  the  reflection  that  even 

though  he  might  secure  his  personal  safety 

by  making  his  escape  from  the  country, 

he  would  have  to  forego  henceforth  those 

favourite  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  his 

which  made  life  so  pleasant  to  him,  and 

which  long  and    unrestrained   indulgence 

had,  indeed,  in  a  measure,  rendered  almost 

indispensable  to  his  very  existence. 

It  was  thus  that  out  of  the  chaos  of  his 

despairing  thoughts  and  reflections,  there 

started  at  last,   suddenly,  but  full-grown 

and  with  fearful  vividness,  the  grim  spectre 

of  suicide — that  last  poor  loophole  left  to 

the  lost — the  brave  and  the  coward  alike — 

to  slip  away  from  beneath  the  burthen  of 

life,  and  face — what  ? 

they  know  not, 

And  that's  the  reason  why  they  do — or  do  not. 

The  deed  once  resolved  on,  there  re- 
mained only  to  decide  on  the  hotVj  luhen^ 

VOL.    11.  G 
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and  tvhere  it  was  to  be  done.  With  a 
soldier's  natural  predilection  for  fire-arms, 
Edward  Fitzgerald  determined  to  blow  his 
brains  out,  this  very  night,  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  he  considered  the  most  convenient 
place  for  the  purpose. 

He  decided,  therefore,  to  go  home  at 
once  to  fetch  his  pistols. 

It  was  now  a  little  after  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  supplemental 
service  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  from 
live  to  seven,  in  Kennington  Chapel,  which 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  and  Edith  had  been  for 
years  in  the  habit  of  attending  with 
unvarying  regularity.  Edward  knew, 
therefore,  that  he  should  find  no  one  at 
home  besides  Bridget,  so  that  he  might 
load  his  pistols,  and  make  all  other  requi- 
site preparations,  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption. 

However,  it  so  happened  that  on  this 
particular  day  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had  been 
tempted  to   take   advantage   of    the   fine 
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weather  to  go  to  Bethnal  Green,  attended 
by  Bridget,  on  an  errand  of  Christian 
charity,  to  carry  consolation  and  comfort 
to  the  sick-bed  of  a  poor  Irishwoman,  a 
cousin  of  Mrs  Sullivan's.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Edith  was  left  quite  alone  in 
the  little  cottage  in  Pleasant  Row. 

But  she  minded  not  her  solitude,  nor 
the  dark  shades  of  falling  night.  Was  she 
not  pleasantly  engaged  in  that  idlest  of  oc- 
cupations, yet  so  delightful  to  sensitive  and 
poetic  minds— weaving  dreams  of  bliss ! 
So  she  had  let  the  fire  burn  low,  and  her 
lamp  remained  yet  milighted. 

As  she  sat  thus  all-absorbed,  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  intertwining  the  rosy  rays 
of  the  bright  present  with  the  golden 
gleams  of  the  glorious  future,  she  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  her  reverie  by  her 
brotlier's  well-known  step  on  the  staircase. 

The  sound  of  that  step  had  not  been 
much  heard  of  late  in  Woodbine  Cottage, 
at  least  not  before  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.     For,   in  the  last  three  or  four 
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montlis.  Master  Edward  had  grown  quite 
regular  in  his  irregularities,  which,  indeed, 
at  first  had  caused  his  poor  mother  and 
sister  some  sleepless  nights.  But  then,  as 
Mrs  Fitzgerald  very  justly  observed  to  her- 
self and  her  daughter,  the  ''  dear  boy " 
was  so  young,  and  so  full  of  anunal  life 
and  spirits,  that  it  would  be  downright 
cruelty  to  throw  the  damper  of  their  fears 
and  tears  over  his  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments. And,  as  he  had  his  latch-key,  and 
— (to  give  the  devil  his  due) — always  came 
home  quite  steady  and  sober,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  at  least,  there  was  no 
harm  done — so  the  fond  mother  reasoned 
— and  no  need,  therefore,  to  interfere  with 
the  darling. 

So  Edith  was  equally  surprised  and 
pleased  at  this  exceptionally  early  return 
home  of  her  brother,  little  wotting,  poor 
girl,  what  brought  him  home  so  early  on 
this  day. 

Edward,  pausing  on  his  way  up-stairs^ 
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opened  the  door  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
looked  in. 

'^AVliy,  'Dith  dear,"  he  said  to  his 
sister,  who  ran  to  embrace  him  with  a  cry 
of  pleasure,  '^  how  is  it  that  I  find  you  at 
home  at  this  horn*,  and  all  alone,  and 
in  the  dark  ?  Where  is  mamma  ?  and 
Biddy?" 

The  fatal  resolve  which  the  wretched 
young  man  was  revolving  in  his  mind, 
imparted  to  his  voice  an  indefinable  soft- 
ness and  sadness.  For,  no  doubt  of  it,  he 
entertained  some  sort  of  affection  for  his 
mother  and  his  sister,  a  kind  of  reflex  love, 
which,  though  in  reality  simply  the  spu- 
rious offspring  of  the  love  of  self,  is  yet  so 
generally  confounded  by  its  fond  objects 
with  the  true  article. 

So,  though  the  words  were  of  simple 
import  enough  in  themselves,  the  sound  of 
the  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered 
struck  strangely  boding  on  Edith's  ears. 

Still  the  impression   seemed  so   little 
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warranted  by  the  words,  that  Edith  shook 
it  off  at  once,  and  replied  to  her  brother  in 
her  sweet,  musical  voice, 

"  Oh,  dearest  Ned,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come  home  so  early  to-day.  Only 
think  of  mamma  and  Biddy  being  gone  all 
the  way  to  Bethnal  Green  to  see  poor  Mrs 
Flaherty,  who  is  very  ill ;  and  they  won't 
be  back  till  however  so  late — at  least,  not 
before  nine.  So  I  am  left  alone,  yon  see, 
to  keep  watch  and  ward.  But  you  will 
stay  with  me  now,  dear,  will  you  not  ? 
Just  let  me  light  the  lamp  and  stir  the  fire. 
It  is  burning  quite  low,  I  declare.  I  have 
been  in  one  of  my  musing  fits,  and  forgot 
all  about  it." 

And  nimbly  bestuTing  herself,  in  a  few 
minutes  she  had  lighted  the  lamp,  and 
made  the  fire  in  the  little  grate  blaze  quite 
brightly. 

Edith's  unexpected  presence  in  the 
house  disconcerted  Edward  not  a  little, 
the  more  so  as  the  poor  girl  seemed  so 
confidently  to  expect  that  he  would  stay 
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with  lier  till  their  mother's  return.  How- 
ever, as  this  would  not  be  before  nine,  he 
thought  he  might  gratify  his  sister's  wish 
in  some  measure  at  least,  by  staying  a 
short  time. 

So  he  said,  with  assumed  unconcern, 
and  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  he  could  muster, 
^^  Well,  'Dith  dear,  I  will  give  you  an 
hour.  I  am  sorry  I  can  stay  no  longer; 
but  I  have  made  an  appointment  for  eight 
o'clock  with  some  fellows  of  the  office  ;  and 
you  know,  darling,  appointments  must  be 
kept.  The  fact  is,  I  came  home  simply 
to  fetch  my  cloak,  as  I  am  afraid  the  night 
may  turn  out  very  cold.  I  thought,  of 
course,  you  were  at  Chapel  as  usual  with 
mamma.  But  as  you  are  here,  and  all  by 
yourself,  dear,  I  will  stay  with  you  a 
little." 

^'  There  is  a  dear  good  boy,"  Edith  re- 
plied, caressingly  patting  him  on  the 
cheek,  and  her  fair  face  beaming  upon  him 
with  happy  cheerfulness.  ' '  And  now,  Neddy 
dear,  that  yom^  Highness  will  graciously 
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deign  to  honour  the  lone  Chatelaine  of  this 
deserted  castle  with  your  august  presence, 
I  will,  as  in  humble  duty  bound,  betake 
me  to  provide  a  right  royal  entertainment 
for  my  noble  guest.  Ay,  Monseigneur,^'' 
she  added,  with  a  low,  graceful  curtsey, 
*^tea  and  toast  shall  smoke  on  the  board,  and 
the  crisp  rasher  and  the  dainty  omelet ! 
You  know,  darling,  how  famous  I  am  for 
tea  and  toast ;  poor  dear  father,  in  his 
joking  way,  used  to  call  me  the  superla- 
tive of  the  comparative  degree  of  the  cele- 
brated lady  whose  health  is  so  often  drank, 
though  not  in  iea^  as  you  know  but  too 
well,  you  naughty  boy." 

And  thus  chatting  on  gaily,  the  lithe 
little  figure  flitted  about,  fairy-like,  busily 
preparing  the  feast,  in  happy  unconscious- 
ness of  the  agonizing  thoughts  that  were 
racking  the' mind  of  her  brother,  who  sat 
watching  in  sad  silence  her  graceful  move- 
ments with  a  new-awakened  melancholy 
interest,  and,  may  be,  with  the  first  faint 
dawn  of  a  remorseful  feeling  even  in  his 
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callous  heart,  as  lie  reflected  how  soon  the 
innocent  bliss  of  the  bright  being  before 
him  was  to  be  blasted — it  might  be,  for 
ever!  Then  he  thought  of  his  mother — 
for,  after  all,  it  was  not  all  mud  that  flowed 
in  his  veins — and,  hard  as  he  strove  to 
shut  out  the  fearful  picture  of  her  despair 
when  the  shocking  news  should  reach  her 
on  the  morrow  that  the  darling  of  her  soul 
had  ceased  to  live,  and  hoio  and  tvhjj  he 
had  died — it  would  force  itself  again  and 
again  on  his  inner  sight,  with  mocking 
maddening  persistence. 

And,  fixed  firmly  as  fate  in  his  fatal 
resolve,  he  yet  feared  lest  she  who  loved 
him  beyond  every  other  thing  or  being  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  should  return  now 
before  he  could  leave  the  house  on  his  last 
walk ;  and  lest  her  eyes,  sharpened  by  the 
instinct  of  maternal  fondness,  should  pierce 
through  the  mask  of  false  gaiety  he  wore, 
and  detect  the  despair  and  death  that 
Im-ked  behind — and  what  might  happen 
then^  he  dreaded  to  think  of. 
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He  would  now  fain  persuade  himself 
also  tliat  the  awful  step  he  had  resolved  upon 
presented  the  only  means  of  lesserdng,  at 
least,  the  disgrace  which  the  discovery  of 
his  misdeeds  must  inevitably  bring  upon 
the  family ;  and  that  his  death  by  his  own 
hand  would  thus  become  a  kind  of  ex- 
piatory sacrifice  offered  by  him  on  the 
altar  of  his  love  for  his  unhappy  mother 
and  sister!  And  he  dreaded  lest,  with 
delay,  some  unforeseen  circumstance  should 
arise  to  balk  his  purpose. 

As  all  these  thoughts  and  fears  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  through  his  heated  brain, 
he  felt  it  impossible  to  stay  where  he  was. 
An  irresistible  impulse  came  upon  him  to 
rush  away,  and  do  quickly  what  had  to  be 
done. 

So  at  the  very  moment  when  poor 
Edith,  her  face  all  in  a  glow  with  exertion 
and  excitement  and  happiness,  was  placing 
before  him  a  cup  of  fragrant  tea  and  a 
plate  of  most  delicious  toast,  with  the 
daintiest  little  omelet  that  ever  was  tossed 
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in  pan,  he  suddenly  rose  from  his  chaii', 
and,  with  a  mighty  effort  trying  to  give 
calmness  and  steadiness  to  his  voice,  said, 
'*'Dith,  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot 
stay  now;  I  remember  another  appoint- 
ment which  I  had  forgotten ;  I  am  grieved 
indeed,  dai^ing,  but  I  must  go.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  I  should  go 
now — at  once,  I  have  not  a  minute  to 
lose,  indeed.  I  must  nm  up  to  my  room 
to  fetch  my  cloak.  Do  not  be  annoyed, 
poor  puss,"  he  added,  as  he  saw  the  tears 
gathering  in  her  eyes,  fixed  upon  him  now 
with  a  strange,  troubled  look,  half-puzzled, 
half-inquiring.  ^^I  would  stay  if  I  coiddy 
but  I  cannot — /  cannot  indeed.  So,  like  a 
dear  good  girl  and  kind  sister,  do  not  be 
cross  with  poor  me — not  noio^  oh,  not  noioP 
Despite  all  his  efforts  to  speak  steadily 
and  look  unconcerned,  there  was  again  in 
his  voice  the  same  low,  soft,  and  sad  sound 
which  had  struck  Edith  before,  and  there 
was  a  nervous  twisting  about  the  mouth, 
strangely   at  variance   with   the  assumed. 
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composure  of  the  face.  The  last  few 
words,  '^not  now,  oh,  not  now!^^  were 
breathed  half-unconsciously,  in  a  scarcely 
audible  shuddering  whisper. 

Edward,  having  hurriedly  lighted  a 
candle,  rushed  from  the  room,  leaving  poor 
Edith  deeply  distressed  and  much  per- 
plexed by  this  strange,  fitful  behaviour  of 
his  ;  but  her  perplexity  lasted  only  a  few 
brief  moments. 

There  are  some  highly  sensitive  na- 
tures endowed  with  an  instinctive  lucidity 
of  apprehension,  which  will  pierce,  with  the 
instantaneousness  of  lightning,  through  the 
thickest  veil  of  the  darkest  mystery,  im- 
penetrable to  the  coarser  senses  of  less 
gifted  beings. 

It  was  thus  with  Edith. 

Scarcely  had  her  brother  left  her  when 
a  gleam  of  the  fearful  truth  suddenly  and 
startlingly  flashed  upon  her  mind,  with  all 
the  force  of  instinctive  conviction. 

She  stole  after  him  swiftly  and  softly 
up-stairs.     The   door   of   his   room   stood 
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slightly  ajar.  She  looked  through  the 
chink.  She  saw  him  load  a  pistol,  and 
secure  it  in  his  belt ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
load  a  second  pistol.  His  face  was  ashy 
pale. 

Edith  rushed  into  the  room,  and  threw 
herself  upon  her  brother's  arm,  exclaiming^ 
in  a  voice  half-choked  by  sobbing,  ^^  Ed- 
ward, dear  Edward,  what  would  you  do^ 
my  brother  ?     Oh,  my  darling  brother  !  " 

Edward  was  troubled.  He  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone.  An  imprecation  upon 
'^  Edith's  folly"  rose  to  his  li]Ds ;  but  as  he 
glanced  down  at  the  pale,  tearful  face,  and 
the  soft  pleading  eyes,  looking  so  affection- 
ately ajDpealing  into  his,  he  could  not 
give  it  utterance ;  so  he  simply  said  ^^  why, 
you  foolish  girl,  what  think  you  I  should 
want  to  do  ?  I  am  only  looking  to  my 
pistols,  to  see  whether  they  are  all  right. 
Go  down,  dear  'Dith.  I  am  following 
you ;  I  must  be  off." 

^^  No,  Edward,  it  is  not  so.  I  saw  you 
load  the  pistol  you  have  placed  in  your 
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belt.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  you  would 
do,  but  I  feel  that  you  are  about  something 
dreadful,  something  I  dread  even  to  ima- 
gine. Oh,  dear,  dear  brother,  think  of 
our  poor  mother,  think  of  what  she  has 
suffered  in  her  life.  Do  not  break  her 
heart,  Edward  I " 

The  wretched  young  man  felt  acutely 
and  painfully  moved,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  Big  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  on  his  brow.  But  the  one  inexor- 
able thought  predominant  over  all  others 
in  his  sorely-troubled  mind  urged  him  on 
to  lose  no  more  time;  so,  with  an  effort 
he  shook  Edith  off  his  arm,  and,  hastily 
snatching  his  cloak,  would  have  rushed 
away,  but  that  the  resolute  girl  clung 
anew  to  him,  with  the  irresistible  strength 
of  devoted  love. 

'^Nay,  Edward,"  she  cried,  ^^you  shall 
not  leave  thus — not  thus ;  at  least,  not  in 
your  present  frame  of  mind.  There  is 
despair  at  your  heart,  my  brother!  By 
the  memory  of  our  dear  father — by  the 
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love  of  our  mother,  whose  happiness,  ay, 
whose  life,  is  bound  up  with  yours, — I 
entreat  you,  dearest  Edward,  let  me  be  a 
sharer  in  your  sorrow ;  tell  me  the  dread 
secret  that  would  thus  drive  you  on  to 
perdition.  You  know  not  the  power  of  a 
sister's  devotion.  I  will  save  you,  what- 
ever it  may  be  that  has  brought  you  to 
this — be  it  misfortune,  be  it  sin,  be  it 
crime  J — I  will  save  you,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice, ay,  even  to  the  peril  of  body  and  soul!" 
The  exaltation  of  the  noble  girl  in 
pouring  out  this  passionate  appeal  from 
the  depth  of  her  heart,  produced  a  strange 
effect  upon  her  brother.  Her  wild  promise 
to  save  him  seemed  to  have  power  given  it 
to  compel  faith  in  its  efficacy.  And,  by 
one  of  those  unaccoimtable  revulsions  of 
feeling  and  resolution  which  tvill  sometimes 
come  over  the  mind  of  man  at  the  height 
of  some  momentous  crisis,  Edward  was 
suddenly  led  irresistibly  to  confide  to  his 
sister  the  fearful  danger  of  his  present 
position. 
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He  did  not  tell  her  all ;  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  that  he  wished  to  hide  any  part 
from  her,  but  that  he  felt  some  natural 
reluctance  to  pour  his  wretched  tale  of  sin 
and  shame  into  her  pure  ears. 

This  much  she  knew,  however,  now 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  her  brother  had 
placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  most 
penal  clauses  of  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country,  by  purloining  seven  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  Exchequer  Bills;  and 
that  he  was  irretrievably  lost  if  he  could 
not  replace  them  by  next  day's  noon ! 

She  stood  aghast.  Seven  thousand 
pounds!  And  by  to-morrow  morning! 
And  her  betrothed  far  away!  And  Sir 
Eichard,  too  !  Where  could  she  look  for 
help? 

'^  And  now,  Edith,"  said  Edward,  when 
his  confession  had  come  to  an  end,  and  the 
feeble  ray  of  hope  which  had  for  an  instant 
darted  into  the  night  of  his  despair  had 
again  died  away,    ^^will  you  let   me   go 
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now  ?  Or  would  you,"  lie  added,  bitterly, 
^^  rather  that  I  should  die  on  the — " 

Ere  the  fatal  word  could  leave  his  lips, 
brother  and  sister  were  startled  by  a  loud 
double-knock  at  the  street  door. 

A  sickening  dread  came  over  Edward, 
at  the  thought  that  it  was  his  mother  come 
home  so  much  earlier  than  expected,  and 
he  felt  all  the  blood  in  his  veins  ebbing 
back  to  his  heart. 

But  Edith,  who,  whilst  her  brother  was 
speaking,  had  stood  as  one  entranced,  with 
her  eyes  lifted  heavenward,  and  her  hands 
clasped  as  in  prayer,  breathed  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief.  She  knew  the  knock :  it  was 
her  betrothed,  come  back  unexpectedly,  at 
the  most  critical  moment.  In  her  child- 
like faith  she  saw  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  this  event.  In  a  voice  fall  of  fervent 
gratitude  and  gladness,  she  exclaimed, 
'^  Saved !  saved  I  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord  ! 
I  cried  to  Thee  from  tlie  depth  of  my 
heart,  and  Thou  hadst  heard  my  prayer 
long  ere  it  was  uttered.     It  is  Thou  who, 
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in  Thine  infinite  mercy,  sendest  us  this 
help  in  this  the  hour  of  our  direst  need! 
It  is  Louis,  Edward  dear,"  she  continued ; 
'^  dismiss  all  fear ;  he  will  save  you  for  my 
— for  all  our  sakes.  It  is  God  who  sends 
him." 

And  without  waiting  her  brother's  re- 
ply, she  rushed  from  the  room,  and  ran 
down-stairs  to  open  the  door  to  the  so 
welcome  visitor.  It  was  indeed  true.  Her 
loving  ear  had  not  deceived  her:  it  was 
her  betrothed. 

Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee  had  about  a  week 
before  these  events  been  called  to  the  Con- 
tinent on  most  important  business.  De- 
sirous of  giving  his  brother  every  fitting 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
great  banking  operations  of  State  loans,  he 
had  taken  him  with  him.  Their  stay  on 
the  Continent  was  expected  to  extend  over 
three  weeks.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  Sir  Richard,  finding  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Adrian  Hope  and  Co.  that  he 
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would  have  to  deal  direct  with  Bethman 
Brothers,  of  Francfurt,  wished  to  be  as- 
sisted by  the  experience  and  shrewdness  of 
Mr  Robert  Wilson. 

As  he  wished  Mr  Wilson  to  proceed 
direct  to  Francfurt,  to  open  negotiations 
there,  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  as  Louis  knew  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  intended  operation, 
Sir  Richard  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to 
send  him  back  to  London,  to  give  Mr 
Wilson  his  instructions  and  a  clear  insight 
into  the  affair  in  its  most  important  bearings. 

Louis  had  only  returned  to  London 
that  morning,  and  Mr  Wilson  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  departure  that  afternoon 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  Antwerp  to  start  at 
once  on  his  mission. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Louis  Ellesdee 
so  opportunely  made  his  appearance  at 
Woodbine  Cottage. 

Louis  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  strano-e  state  of   excitement  and    ex- 
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altation  in  which  he  found  his  beloved 
Edith. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck^ 
and  hung  her  head  upon  his  breast,  and 
wept  and  sobbed  convulsively. 

''  Oh,  my  love — my  darling — sun  of 
my  life  !  "  she  sobbed.  ^^  It  is  indeed  God 
who  sends  you  to  me  when  all  was  so 
dark — so  dark,"  she  repeated,  shudder- 
ing. 

Then,  seized  with  a  sudden  dread  lest 
Edward,  in  his  despair,  should  avail  him- 
self of  her  momentary  absence  to  carry 
his  fatal  purpose  into  effect,  she  fled  up- 
stairs, pulling  her  amazed  lover  along  with 
her  in  her  excitement,  without  heeding  his 
wondering  and  anxious  inquiries. 

Edward  felt  unspeakably  relieved  when 
he  found  it  was  not  his  mother  who  had 
come  home.  .  Edith's  fervid  exclamation  of 
^^  saved!  saved!"  even  brought  back  to 
his  heart  for  an  instant  the  wild  hope  first 
excited  by  his  sister's  wild  promise  to  save 
him.     But  when  he  found  that  it  was  in 
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Louis  EUesdee's  help  she  placed  her  trust, 
that  hope  again  sickened  and  died  in  him. 

'^  Ay,"  he  muttered,  with  a  bitter  sneer, 
when  Edith  rushed  from  the  room,  ^^if  that 
is  her  only  hope,  poor  girl !  He^  indeed  ! 
Why,  curse  him  !  with  his  mawkish  humbug 
of  sacred  promises,  and  his  other  trashy 
pretences.  Had  he  chosen  to  help  me 
when  I  asked  him,  he  might  have  saved 
me  ere  I  was  brought  to  this  pass.  Now 
it  is  too  late — too  late  !  How  can  he  help 
me  now,  even  thous^h  he  would  ?  But  how 
to  get  away  from  this !  Curse  my  stupidity 
for  havino;  staid !  " 

Here  his  reflections  and  mutterings 
were  brought  to  a  stop  by  Edith's  return 
with  Louis. 

A  glance  at  Edward's  pale,  troubled 
face  and  clouded  brow,  sufficed  to  show 
Louis  that  it  was  something  in  connection 
with  her  brother,  and  clearly  something  of 
the  utmost  gravity,  too,  which  had  given 
rise  to  his  beloved's  strange  excitement. 
He  trembled  to  hear  what  it  might  be. 
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He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Edith,  taking- 
both  his  hands  into  hers,  and  with  her  soft 
tear-dimmed  eyes  looking  appealingly  into 
his,  told  him,  hurriedly  and  succinctly,  all 
she  had  heard  from  Edward. 

^'  You  will  save  my  poor,  misguided 
brother,"  she  concluded,  ^'you  will  save 
him,  dearest,  will  you  not  ?  for  poor 
mother's  sake.  Ay,  if  this  dire  calamity 
fall  upon  her  bruised  heart  it  will  kill  her 
— and  I,"  she  added  in  a  low,  tremulous 
whisper,  ^'  I  could  not  live  after." 

Poor  Louis  was  utterly  confounded  at 
first  by  the  fearful  revelation.  He  clearly 
saw  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  fully 
realized  its  alarming  magnitude.  He  also 
clearly  understood  that  the  only  efficient 
way  to  ward  it  off  was  to  jDrocure,  by 
whatever  means,  £7000  at  a  sufficiently 
early  hour  in  the  morning  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  purloined  bills  to  the 
Chief  Clerk's  desk,  before  the  arrival  of 
that  functionary.  And  it  was  to  Mm  that 
the   beloved  of   his   heart   so   confidently 
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looked  to  accomplish  this  !  How  could  it 
be  expected  that  he  could  resist  her  de- 
spairing ajDpeal !  In  the  tears  of  her 
pleading  eyes  melted  at  once  his  firmest 
and  hardest  and  staunchest  resolutions. 
His  promises  to  the  dead  and  the  living 
were  alike  clean  swept  away  from  his  mind. 
He  could  see  nought  now  but  his  Edith's 
distress  and  the  painfal  look  of  heart-rend- 
ing anxiety  which  overspread  her  face,  as 
he  stood  before  her  in  apparent  hesitation. 

He  hastened  to  assure  and  comfort  her. 

^^I  will,  dearest  Edith,  I  will;  trust 
to  me,  darling,"  he  said,  tenderly ;  then 
tm-ning  to  her  reprobate  brother,  who  stood 
by  silent  and  scowling,  and  actually  with 
bitter  hatred  in  his  heart  of  the  noble 
youth  who  was  to  save  him  from  perdition, 
he  began  sadly,  ''  Edward  !  Edward  !  how 
could  you — "  But  he  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  time  for  useless  reproaches  and 
upbraidings,  so  he  checked  himself,  and 
continued  in  a  calm,  business-like  manner. 
*'  In  another  month  I  come  of  age,  so  I 
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can  well  afford  to  accept  bills  to  the  amount 
required  to  raise  the  £7000  upon.  I  think 
it  will  be  prudent  to  see  your  city  friend, 
if  possible,  even  to-night,  that  there  may 
be  no  delay  in  the  matter." 

Edward  burst  into  a  savage,  bitter 
laugh.  ''  If  that  is  all  you  can  do  for  me 
now,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  ^^you  may  spare 
3^ourself  the  trouble.  Chapman  is  in  Liver- 
pool, and  I  know  nobody  else  who  would 
at  a  moment's  notice  discount  even  your 
bills  for  so  large  an  amount.  Ay,  had  you 
but  consented  to  listen  to  ni}^  entreaties  a 
few  weeks  since,  this  had  not  happened ! 
It  is  too  late  now ;  and  there  remains 
nought  for  me  but  to  settle  all  scores  in  the 
only  way  least  burthensome  to  me, — and 
least  threatening,"  he  added,  half-sneer- 
ingly,  ^^to  the  honour  of  the  name  of 
Fitzgerald  !  So  try  to  find  some  surer 
means,  or  let  us  have  done  with  this,  and 
let  me  pass  !  " 

A  low,  plaintive  cry  broke  forth  from 
Edith;    her  hands  were  clasped  involun- 
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tarily,  and  her  beauteous  eyes  fixed  upon 
Louis  in  mute,  but,  oh,  how  passionate ! 
entreaty. 

The  poor  3^oung  lover  felt  sorely  dis- 
tressed. "  What  shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I 
do  ? ' '  he  muttered  half  to  himself.  '  ^  Eichard 
away,  and  Wilson,  and  even  my  uncle — " 

And  here  the  tempter  came  to  him, 
whispering,  ^^  Lo,  behold!  the  road  of 
rescue  lieth  straight  before  thee."  A  sud- 
den thought  flashed  through  his  brain  with 
phosphorescent  light,  blinding  reason  and 
judgment.  He  slowly  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eves  as  if  ihe  reflex  had  affected 
also  his  outer  vision,  then  asked  Edward, 
in  a  voice  almost  unnaturally  calm, 

^^  When  will  Chapman  be  back  ?  " 

"  By  the  end  of  the  week,"  Edward 
answered,  wondering. 

^'  Very  well,  that  will  do,"  said  Louis. 
Then  turning  to  Edith  with  a  look  of  de- 
voted love,  ''  I  have  found  a  way,  darling, 
to  save  yom^  brother,  and  I  will  do  it.  So 
be  of  good  heart,  dearest,  it  will  be  all 
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right."  Then  again  to  Edward,  ^'  Come  to 
the  bank  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  money  wanted." 

Both  Edward  and  Edith  believed  at 
once  implicitly  in  Louis's  promise.  Edith 
eagerly  seized  her  betrothed's  hand,  carried 
it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it,  ere  Louis  could 
hinder  her,  and  two  precious  pearls  dropped 
upon  it  from  her  eyes.  '^  If  the  devotion 
of  a  life,"  she  began  in  a  low  tremulous 
voice,  ^^  can — " 

'^  Edith  !  Edith  !  do  not,  dearest !  how 
can  you?"  Louis  broke  in  remonstratingly, 
placing  his  hand  on  her  little  mouth. 

Then  the  bright  little  darling  set  up 
such  a  duet  of  laughing  and  crying,  that 
bespoke  such  intense  heartfelt  happiness,  as 
might  well  nigh  compensate  her  lover  for 
all  he  was  going  to  do  for  her  sake — and 
for  all  the  trouble  and  misery  it  might 
bring  upon  him. 

Edward,  the  crushing  weight  of  hope- 
less despair   suddenly  removed   from    his 
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mind,  and  the  love  of  life  rushing  back 
joyously  into  the  freed  tenement,  for  once 
in  his  life  felt  truly  and  sincerely  grateful, 
and  in  the  plenitude  of  this  new-awakened 
feeling,  nobly  forgave  his  preserver  every 
act  of  kindness  he  had  received  at  his 
hands,  ay,  even  to  this  last  overwhelming 
service ! 

*' Louis,"  he  said,  warmly  grasping- 
young  Ellesdee's  hand,  his  face  brightly 
flushed  with  the  sudden  relief  from  his 
agonizing  thoughts,  and  his  voice  slightl}^ 
tremulous  with  unwonted  emotion ;  ^^you 
are  a  brick !  I  will  try  not  to  forget  what 
you  are  doing  by  me,  albeit  it  be  done  for 
Edith  and  mother's  sake  !  " 

It  was  an  uncouth  and  ungracious  ac- 
knowledgment enough  to  make,  but  it  was 
truly  meant  more  cordially  and  sincerely 
than  anything  he  had  ever  said  in  his  life- 
And  Louis  felt  it  to  be  so,  and  took  it 
accordingly. 

But  what  was  the  plan  devised  by  Louis 
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Ellesdee  to  raise  this  money  ?  And  why 
have  I  said  '^  the  tempter  came  to  him  "  ? 
This  requires  explanation. 

Among  the  many  gifts  which  bounteous 
Heaven  had  showered  upon  Louis  Ellesdee, 
there  was,  unfortunately,  a  fatal  one — a 
curious  talent  of  imitative  handwriting. 
There  were  few  handwritings  indeed  he 
could  not  imitate  with  the  most  marvellous 
accm"acy.  The  innocent  cultivation  of  this 
talent  was  a  favourite  amusement  of  the 
wealthy  young  banker,  who  was  not  likely 
ever  to  be  tempted  to  turn  it  to  guilty 
account.  So,  of  course,  he  thought,  and 
so  would  everybody  else  have  thought. 

In  that  sublimest  of  the  divine  utter- 
ances of  the  Grod-like  man  of  Nazareth,  the 
prayer,  the  most  impressive  passage  surely 
is,  ''  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

Ay,  lead  iis  not  into  temptation  !  Would 
that  the  exalted  humanity  and  the  deep 
philosophical  scope  and  meaning  of  this 
humble  entreaty  of  man  to  God  were  a 
little   more  fully  and   clearly  understood, 
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and  appreciated  and  acted  upon,  by  our 
stern  makers  and  administrators  of  the  Icwj 
which  standeth  for  justice,  though.  Heaven 
knows,  there  is  but  too  often  so  very  little 
justice  in  it.  Maybe  our  Dracos  would 
then  deal  less  hardly  with  their  erring 
brethren !  Ay,  were  they  only  to  take  a 
little  into  consideration  the  great,  universal 
truth,  that  whenever  temptation  cometh  to 
the  soul  of  man  in  congenial  and  alluring 
guise,  verily  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  children  of  earth  are 
apt  to  trip. 

It  is  to  the  grace  of  God  alone,  and  the 
favour  of  circumstances  mercifally  disposed 
by  Him,  that  many  a  one  is  indebted  for 
the  sj^otlessness  of  his  name  and  fame, 
which,  but  for  this,  might  bear  the  stain  of 
crimes,  ay,  of  the  blackest  dye ! 

''  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
goeth  Thomas  Morus!"  the  noblest  of 
England's  Chancellors  used  to  exclaim  when 
he  saw  a  poor  criminal  led  on  his  way  to 
execution.   True,  he  yielded  not  to  tempta- 
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tion,  though  to  him  it  came  in  almost  irre- 
sistible guise,  since  it  proffered  to  him  life 
and  a  continuation  of  worldly  honour, 
greatness,  and  happiness;  yet  yielded  he 
not  to  it,  preferring  death  to  sin.  For  he  had 
indeed,  after  all,  to  walk  that  dread  way 
himself ;  but  it  was  with  the  sweet  consola- 
tion of  conscious  innocence,  being  simply 
for  that  he  would  not  burthen  his  soul  with 
the  awful  blasphemy  of  taking  the  oath 
of  supremacy  to  the  bloated  beast  which 
then  soiled  England's  throne,  and  smeared 
the  fair  pages  of  her  history  with  so  much 
dirt  and  blood ! 

When  Louis  Ellesdee,  in  his  distress  of 
mind,  casting  about  for  some  expedient  to 
save  Edith's  brother,  was  mentally  lament- 
ing his  own  brother's  inopportune  absence, 
and  that  of  Mr  Wilson  and  of  his  uncle, 
who  had  left  London  only  the  day  before 
for  Davenant  Hall,  and  would  not  be  back 
again  before  the  end  of  the  month,  it  sud- 
denly flashed  through  his  brain  that  Si^ 
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William,  whenever  he  wanted  large  sums 
of  money  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  was 
in  the  habit  of  horrotving  the  same  upon 
his  deposit  account,  instead  of  giving 
cheques  upon  his  private  drawing  account. 
It  would  appear  that  the  thrifty  Lancashire 
Baronet  found  this  the  more  profitable 
com'se,  and  Sir  Eichard  had  agreed  to  let 
him  have  his  way  in  it,  though  the  pro- 
ceeding was  rather  unusual,  and  not  alto- 
gether to  the  advantage  of  the  bank. 
Special  forms  had  been  provided  for  the 
purpose,  which  differed  from  the  ordinary 
cheque  in  this,  that  they  were  made  pay- 
able to  ^'  Self  or  hearer  J  upon  the  deposit  of 
this  note  of  handP  On  repayment  of  the 
amount,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  cancelled 
note  was  returned  to  the  party  making 
such  payment. 

Now  it  was  quite  easy  for  Louis  to  get 
possession  of  one  of  these  special  forms — 
and  his  imitations  of  his  uncles  handiuriting 
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figured  among  the  most  gratifyingly  successful 
performances  in  the  cultivation  of  his  danger- 
ous  talent  in  that  line. 

There    would    seem   to   be   a   strange 
fascination  about  this  same    gift  of   imi- 
tating the  handwriting  of   others — a  fas- 
cination which   will  impel   the    possessor 
to  make  use   of  it,  even  thouo^h  onlv  for 
innocent  amusement  or  innocent  mischief. 
One  of  the  sternest  and  severest  judges 
now  on  the  bench,  who,  inter  alia^  has  laid 
down  the  perverted  maxim  that  it  is  better 
ten  innocent  men  should   suffer   than  one 
guilty  man  escape — and  always  acts  upon 
it — ^liappens    to    be,    strange    enough,  an 
adept  in  this  alluring  art,  which  he  has,  of  < 
course,  never  been  tempted  to  turn  to  an 
improper  account.      Yet  is   it   related  of 
even  him  that,  on  one  occasion,  at  least, 
many  years  since,  when  he  was  still  at  the 
bar,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
forge,  out  of  pure  mischief,  the  handwriting 
of  a  learned  brother  of  his,  in  a  curiously 
extravagant  and  obscurely  involved  '"^opin- 
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ion  "  on  an  intricate  law  case,  which,  being 
referred  back  to  its  supposed  author,  a 
gentleman  justly  reputed  for  the  acuteness 
of  his  mind  and  the  lucidity  of  his  diction, 
caused  that  unhappy  legal  luminary  more 
than  one  sleejDless  night,  as,  from  the  per- 
fectness  of  the  imitation,  he  had  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  being  his  own  handwriting, 
but  only  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
make  out  in  what  state  of  mental  hallucina- 
tion he  could  possibly  have  penned  the 
incomprehensible  instrument. 

A  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  of 
great  and  varied  attainments,  of  a  most 
honourable  and  upright  character  and  dis- 
position, and  one  utterly  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  questionable  act,  happens  also 
to  be  an  adept  in  the  same  art.  Well,  even 
he  is  not  always  altogether  proof  against 
this  fascination.  At  least,  I  know  that,  on 
one  occasion,  he,  with  malice  prepense^  wrote 
and  signed  an  order  of  admission  to  a 
certain  metropolitan  theatre,  in  the  name 
and  handwriting  of  a  well-known  successful 
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dramatist.  The  result  was  that  the  bearers 
of  this  forged  order,  coming  early,  were 
honourably  admitted  into  the  house,  where- 
as the  bearers  of  a  similar  order,  written 
and  signed  by  the  said  successful  dramatist 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
author's  privilege,  were  not  only  sternly 
refused  admittance,  but  severely  warned 
by  the  indignant  official  who  presided  over 
the  order  office,  not   to  try  to  put  their 

^' forgeries''^  upon  him,  as  Mr had  sent 

in  his  order  for  the  night,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  that  gentleman  never  exceeded 
his  privilege ! 

However,  this  is  a  digression.  To  re- 
sume. 

This  was  the  thought,  then,  that  came 
so  tempting  to  Louis  Ellesdee's  perplexed 
mind,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to 
^^  borrow''''  \hQ  required  sum  in  Sir  William'' s 
name^  and  to  cancel  the  questionable  trans- 
action, and  restore  the  proper  balance  of 
Sir  "William's    account,    long    before    his 
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l)rother's  and  uncle's  return,  by  repaying 
the  ''  loan  "  out  of  the  proceeds  of  bills, 
which  he  intended  to  accept,  and  which 
Mr  Chapman  or  some  other  money-lender 
would  readily  discount,  considering  that 
in  another  month's  time  he  would  have 
£20,000  at  his  own  free  disposal.  This 
was  the  ^'road  of  rescue"  which  the 
tempter  showed  him,  lying  before  him  so 
straight  I  and  so  smooth !  and  so  easy  ! 
Ay,  and  so  it  ivas  ! — straight  and  smooth 
and  easy  as  the  proverbial  ''  descensus  ad 
or  cum  I " 

Well,  he  was  sorely  tempted — and  so 
he  fell;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not  cast  a  stone 
at  him.  In  very  truth,  /  like  him  all  the 
better  for  that  he  so  yielded  and  fell,  than 
had  cold  reason  and  calm  judgment  and 
starch  princi]Dle  prevailed  with  him  over 
the  generous  impulse  of  his  heart.  I  see 
in  a  fall  such  as  his  a  more  glorious  '^  lean- 
ing to  virtue's  side  "  than  in  the  ''  whale- 
bony  "   uprightness   of    a  thousand    pro- 
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fessors  of  principle  qiiand  meme  I  But  tlien, 
what  would  you  have  ?  I  am  not  a  sainty 
but  a  poor  sinner — God  help  me ! 

The  first  storm  of  grateful  excitement 
over,  thoughtful  Edith  bethought  her  of 
the  approaching  return  home  of  her 
mother;  and  Louis  EUesdee  of  that  he 
had  much  to  do  that  the  promise  made  by 
him,  and  so  implicitly  believed  in  by  his 
beloved  and  her  brother,  might  be  per- 
formed. 

So,  having  solemnly  vowed  to  his 
Edith,  for  ^'  her  mother's  and  poor  Ned's 
sake,"  to  keep  the  events  of  the  night,  and 
all  connected  therewith,  a  profound  secret, 
and  having  exacted  in  return  an  equally 
solemn  vow  on  Edward's  part  to  offend  no 
more,  which  was,  of  course,  uttered  glibly 
enough  by  that  young  gentleman's  ever- 
ready  lips,  Louis  Ellesdee  hurriedly  took 
his  leave,  to  look  to  the  necessary  ^^  prepar- 
ations" for  his  intended  coiip^  of  the  true 
nature  of  which  neither  poor  Edith  nor,  to 
be  just,  even   Edward  had  the  remotest 
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notion.  Edith,  in  fact,  in  her  absolute 
ignorance  of  worldly  ajBfairs,  believed  that 
Louis  had  only  to  ''  ask  "  for  the  money, 
and  that  he  was  then  quite  sure  to  get  it  at 
once ;  and  Edward  simply  thought  Louis 
had  found  some  means  of  ^^ borrowing"  it  for 
a  short  time ;  besides,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
add,  so  it  was  got  for  him,  he  cared  little 
about  the  manner  in  which  it  might  have 
to  be  raised. 

So  when  the  poor  mother  soon  after 
returned  from  her  charitable  errand,  with 
faithful  Bridget — the  latter  slightly  excited 
with  her  long  journey  and  her  numerous 
short  pulls  at  a  ^^  leather  comforter,"  filled 
with  usquebaugh,  which  the  good  woman 
always  carried  with  her  ^^  jist  to  kape  the 
wind  out  iv  me  stummick  " — her  maternal 
heart  was  gladdened,  for  the  first  time  for 
months  past,  by  the  sight  of  her  darling 
boy  cosily  seated  ''  at  home,"  in  the  little 
diawing-room  with  happy  Edith,  and  both 
of  them  ^'  in  such  glorious  spirits  !  " 

And  so  the  day  was  marked  with  a  red 
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chalk  in  tlie  calendar  of  the  mother  and; 
daughter's  lives, — and,  let  ns  trust,  at  least 
some  of  the  brass  and  dross  of  which 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  made,  was  trans- 
muted that  night  into  the  nobler  metal, 
by  the  holy  influence  of  the  two  angels 
who  loved  him  so  dearly  and  devotedly ! 
Even  poor  Bridget  was  delighted  with  the 
rare  pleasure  of  ^'waiting  upon  the  Captin  " 
at  supper,  and  she  took  ^^ comfort"  sufficient, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  keep  the 
wind  out  of  her  stomach  for  however  so 
many  days  to  come,  and  at  last  actually 
fancied  herself  in  St  Giles'  out  on  one  of 
her  holidays,  ^'  barrin,"  of  course,  ''  the  bit 
of  a  skrummage,"  without  which,  it  would 
appear,  no  Hibernian  enjoyment  can  be 
considered  truly  complete. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   STERNNESS   OF   PRINCIPLE. 

Louis  Ellesdee  went  about  the  ques- 
tionable and  perilous  task  he  had  proposed 
himself  to  accomplish,  almost  mechanic- 
ally, and  as  one  in  a  dream.  Yet  displayed 
he  in  its  performance  the  utmost  skill,  and 
no  little  prudence  and  foresight. 

He  was  materially  aided,  indeed,  by 
circumstances. 

Sir  William  Davenant's  mansion  in 
London  was  undergoing  thorough  repair 
at  the  time ;  so  that  gentleman  had  dur- 
ing his  recent  stay  in  the  metropolis  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  Ellesdee  House. 

Among  the  antique  furniture  of  the 
apartment    occupied    by   him,   figured    a 
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Florentine  cabinet  of  the  17th  century,  most 
ingeniously  constructed,  with  numerous 
secret  drawers  and  recesses  in  it.  It  was  in 
this  cabinet  that  Sir  William  kept  his  pri- 
vate papers,  during  his  stay  in  Ellesdee 
House. 

Now,  Louis  had  often  examined  this 
curious  piece  of  antique  furniture,  and  was 
familiar  with  every  nook  and  corner  of  it. 
He  had  no  difficulty,  then,  in  getting  at 
the  secret  drawers  in  which  his  uncle  had 
kept  his  business  papers,  and  here  he 
found,  as  he  had  indeed  hoped,  several 
blank  deposit  note  forms,  which  Sir 
William  had  left,  with  other  papers,  as 
he  intended  to  come  back  to  Ellesdee 
House  upon  his  return  to  London  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

This  lucky  circumstance  saved  Louis 
a  world  of  trouble,  and  gave  him  all  the 
time  necessary  to  make  his  preparations. 
For  had  it  not  been  for  this,  he  would  of 
course  have  been  compelled  to  wait  till 
next  morning  to  procure  a  blank  form  at 
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the  bank  ;  which,  considering  that  the 
money  was  wanted  soon  after  ten,  might 
have  proved  an  ugly  obstacle  in  the  way. 

He  set  at  once  about  filling  up  and 
signing  this  form  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
which  he  accomplished  with  marvellous 
success,  the  signature  of  Sir  William 
Davenant,  more  especially,  being  a  chef- 
cVoeuvre  of  close  imitation. 

He  knew  that  Sir  William  marked 
every  one  of  his  deposit  notes  of  hand 
with  a  letter  and  a  serial  number.  The 
letter  depended  upon  the  amount  for 
which  the  note  was  drawn,  and  corre- 
sponded to  it.  Louis  knew  this ;  he  had 
no  difficulty,  then,  to  put  the  proper  letter 
on  his  ^^  little  document,"  but  the  serial 
number  he  was  forced  to  omit,  as  he  did 
not  know,  of  course,  the  number  of  Sir 
William's  last  note  sent  into  the  bank. 
This,  however,  was  a  trifle ;  as  he  knew 
full  well  that  the  cashier  would  not  hold 
the  number  an  essential  feature  of  the  in- 
strument. 
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This  most  important  part  of  his  task 
thus  satisfactorily  accomplished,  Louis,  who 
never  got  a  wink  of  sleep  all  that  night, 
left  Ellesdee  House  next  morning  at  the 
dawn  of  day. 

He  had  a  short  time  before  done  an 
act  of  kindness  to  a  young  man,  a  clerk 
in  a  respectable  house  of  commerce  in 
the  City,  and  had  reason  to  count  upon  his 
gratitude.  Him  he  sought  out  at  his 
home. 

He  instructed  him  to  present  the  note 
for  payment  the  instant  the  bank  should 
open,  and  to  bring  the  money  to  him  to 
the  parlour  of  the  public-house  at  the 
corner  of  Birchin  Lane.  He  enjoined  strict 
secrecy  upon  him. 

The  grateful  young  man  willingly  un- 
dertook to  do  what  was  asked  of  him.  He 
had  not  the  remotest  notion,  of  course,  that 
there  could  be  anything  wrong  or  suspi- 
cious about  the  business. 

Louis  Ellesdee  was  the  first  that  morn- 
ing to  arrive  at  the  bank.     He  was  soon 
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after  joined  in  the  inner  room,  where  he 
had  his  desk,  by  Mr  Marshall,  the  head 
clerk,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Richard 
and  Mr  Wilson,  had  the  management  of 
the  bank  entrusted  to  him. 

The  business  of  the  day  had  just  began, 
and  Louis  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
Birchin  Lane,  in  a  somewhat  anxious 
frame  of  mind,  and  with  no  slight  mis- 
giving whether  the  omission  of  the  serial 
number  might  not  prove  an  unpleasant 
stumbling-block,  when  Mr  Payne,  the 
cashier  to  whom  the  deposit  note  of  hand 
had  just  been  presented  for  payment,  en- 
tered the  inner  room  to  speak  to  Mr 
Marshall. 

^^  I  say,  Marshall,"  he  said  to  that  gen- 
tleman, ^^here  is  another  of  those  precious 
notes  of  Sir  William's  just  come  in  for 
payment — for  £7000,  which,  with  the 
£38,000  we  paid  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
comes  well  nigh  up  to  £50,000  !  Ain't  this 
turning  a  privilege  to  profitable  account, 
with   a  vengeance !     I   wonder   how  Sir 
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Richard  will  like  it  when  he  comes  back. 
And  this  is  the  second  time  he  has  omitted 
putting  the  serial  nmnber  on  it.  I  had  a 
great  mind  not  to  pay  it — for  informality. 
How  it  would  have  vexed  the  old  boy  !  " 

^^  Well,  upon  my  soul,  Mr  Ellesdee,  it 
is  too  bad,"  Marshall  replied,  turning  to 
Louis,  who,  of  course,  felt  considerably 
relieved  to  hear  that  the  little  document 
had  been  paid  all  right,  ''  to  fleece  us  in 
this  unconscionable  manner.  Sir  William 
gets  a  large  per  centage  upon  his  capital 
in  the  bank  by  way  of  profit ;  yet  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  keep  on  borrowing  of  us  so 
largely  at  the  trifling  rate  of  three  per 
cent.,  when  money  is  worth  six  and  seven 
per  cent,  just  now  !  True,  it  is  only  for 
short  periods ;  but  that  only  makes  it  all 
the  more  profitable  to  him,  and  all  the 
heavier  loss  to  the  bank.  I  really  hope 
Sir  Richard  will  put  a  stop  to  this." 

Sir  William  Davenant  was  universally 
disliked  at  the  bank  for  his  harsh  and  over- 
bearing manner,  and  his  grasping  nature. 
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There  could  not,  of  course,  be  much 
sympathy  between  him  and  Louis  Elles- 
dee ;  and  even  Sir  Eichard  entertained  but 
little  affection  for  his  paternal  uncle,  and 
it  was  shrewdly  suspected  he  would  not 
have  been  averse  even  to  dissolve  the  part- 
nership existing  between  them,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  his  regard  for  the  close 
relationship. 

Louis  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
acknowledgment  of  Mr  Marshall's  remark, 
saying,  "  "Well,  I  suppose  we  must  grin 
and  bear  it,  Mr  Marshall ;  it  is  my  brother's 
affair,  after  all,  and  not  ours.  I  am  obliged 
to  go  out  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  added,  ''  if 
anybody  should  call  for  me,  please  tell 
them  to  wait." 

He  then  left  the  bank,  and  went  to  the 
public-house,  where  he  had  told  his  mes- 
senger to  wait  for  him. 

Having  received  the  money  all  right, 
he  instantly  retm-ned  to  the  bank.  Here 
he  found  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  had  just 
arrived.     He  went  with  him  to  the  parlour 
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of  the  same  public-house,  where  he  handed 
him  the  money,  with  which  Edward  hurried 
off  at  once  to  redeem  the  deposited  Ex- 
chequer bills. 

At  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  made  his  appearance 
again  at  the  bank,  to  inform  Louis  that 
everything  had  succeeded  well.  It  was 
now  arranged  between  the  two  young  men 
that  Mr  Chapman  should  be  applied  to 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  London, 
as  Louis  felt  most  anxious,  of  course,  to 
redeem  the  forged  document  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  Edward  had  already — his  great 
danger  barely  past — concerted  alittle  scheme 
of  his  own  whereby  to  turn  the  intended  bill 
transaction  to  profitable  account  for  him- 
self, and  to  add  another  £1000  or  so  to  the 
amount  of  his  present  obligations  to  Louis ! 

So  far,  then,  everything  had  succeeded 
admirably.  But  now,  with  his  mind  thus 
freed  from  the  anxious  tension  in  which  it 
had  been  kept  for  the  last  20  hours,  Louis 
felt  a  strange  reaction  set  in.     He  awoke, 
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as  it  were,  from  the  dream  in  wliicli  he 
had  been  moving  about,  spell-bound,  ever 
since  the  expedient  of  the  forgery  first 
flashed  through  his  brain,  and  he  found 
himself  suddenly  face  to  face  with  the  ugly 
shape  of  the  offence  he  had  committed  in 
his  trance. 

It  was  not  that  he  regretted  to  have 
done  what  he  had  done,  or  that  he  feared 
the  danger  which  detection  might  involve 
to  him — for  his  Edith's  sake  he  would 
gladly  have  imperilled  body  and  soul — but 
that  he  fully  realized  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  the 
sad  breach  of  all  his  sacred  vows  and  pro- 
mises of  which  he  had  been  guilty ! 

The  anxious  and  affectionate  exhorta- 
tions addressed  to  him  bv  his  father,  both 
living  and  in  liis  last  Will,  and  the  solemn 
injunctions  of  his  ancestors,  recorded  in 
the  Old  Ledger,  came  back  to  his  remem- 
brance with  painful  poignancy.  Yet,  wlicd 
could  he  have  done  ?  How  could  he  have 
withstood  his  Edith's  tearful  appeal  ? 
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Moreover,  the  thing  was  done  now, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So,  after 
suffering  much  mental  agony,  the  good 
young  man  was  fain  to  console  himself  at 
last  with  the  reflection  that  it  is  not  the 
deed  so  much  as  the  intention  which  con- 
stitutes the  criminality  of  a  sinful  or  unlaw- 
ful act ;  yet  he  prayed  most  anxiously  for 
Mr  Chapman's  return,  that  he  might  get 
the  matter  off  his  mind.  He  even  resolved 
at  last  not  to  wait  for  the  return  of  that 
gentleman ;  but  to  take  steps  at  once  to 
see  whether  he  might  not  raise  the  money 
sooner  in  some  other  quarter. 

Yet,  try  as  hard  as  he  could  to  shake 
it  off,  there  remained  a  weight  on  his 
mind,  an  indefinable  anxiety,  an  intuitive 
foreboding  of  some  impending  calamity. 
Over  and  over  again  he  reiterated  to  him- 
self the  assurance  that  there  was  ample 
time,  at  all  events,  to  settle  the  matter 
comfortably,  long  before  the  return  of 
either  his  brother  or  uncle.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  efficient  power  of  consolation  in 
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these  self-assurances.  He  could  not  even 
muster  resolution  to  see  bis  Edith  in  the 
evening,  as  he  felt  actually  afraid  lest  her 
loving  affection  should  read  the  agitation 
of  his  mind,  and  guess,  perhaps,  at  its 
cause. 

With  his  brain  thus  sadly  oppressed 
by  heavy  misgivings,  Louis  passed  another 
sleepless  night. 

Next  morning  the  fantastic  phantoms 
of  his  instinctive  fears  were  destined  to 
assume  a  more  distinct  and  definite  shape. 
He  went  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
call  upon  an  eminent  money-lender  about 
his  intended  bill  operation.  He  had  to 
wait  two  hours  and  a  half  before  he  could 
see  the  great  man.  But  when  he  saw  him 
at  last,  and  explained  liis  business  to  him, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  enter- 
tain his  application ;  he  was,  in  fact,  told 
that  he  might  have  the  money  the  day 
after  next  if  the  terms  suited  him  on  wliich 
the  party — for,  of  course,  the  eminent  prin- 
cipal, as  usual,  pretended  to  be  simply  the 
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agent — was  willing  to  advance  it.  He 
was  to  call  again  next  day,  when  the  said 
terms  would  be  placed  before  him,  together 
with  the  papers  he  would  be  required  to 
sign. 

When,  with  his  mind  much  comforted 
by  this  cheering  information,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bank  about  half-past  one. 
o'clock,  he  was  thunderstruck  to  hear 
that  his  brother  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  him  in  his  private  room  ! 

The  Dutch  part  of  the  negotiations  had 
been  brought  to  an  unexpectedly  speedy 
close,  though  with  a  result  not  quite  satis- 
factory to  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee.  It  would 
appear  the  great  Adrian  had  somehow 
managed  to  ^'  come  the  Dutchman  "  over  the 
straightforward  and  plain-dealing  English- 
man, and  to  secure  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  plums  and  other  sweets  in  the  finan- 
cial pudding.  Sir  Eichard  had  found  this 
out  when  just  a  little  too  late,  and  it  had 
disgusted  him.  So  he  had  left  Amsterdam 
in   a  huff,    after   sending   instructions    to 
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Mr  Wilson  to  manage  the  Francfurt  affair 
alone,  and  to  look  a  little  sharper,  and 
act  more  warily  than  his  chief  had  done. 

Sir  Richard  had  reached  London  that 
morning  ahout  1 1  o'clock,  and  had  proceed- 
ed straight  to  the  bank.  He  was  not  in 
the  sweetest  and  serenest  of  tempers. 
The  account  which  Mr  Marshall  had  to 
render  him  of  certain  mischances  in  the 
way  of  protested  bills — though  trifles  in 
themselves,  and  such  as  will  occur  in  the 
best-regulated  banks — had  aggravated  him 
also  ;  and  he  chose,  besides,  to  be  annoyed 
at  his  brother's  absence  from  business. 

So  when  poor  Louis  entered  the  august 
presence,  in  a  state  of  great  trepidation, 
and  with  his  misgivings  redoubled,  he 
found  the  autocrat  of  the  premises  and  of 
all  that  was  therein,  in  a  mood  the  reverse 
from  cheerful  or  cheering. 

^'  Where  do  you  come  from,  sir,  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day  ?  "  were  the  first  words 
that  greeted  him.  ^^  I  should  have  thought 
you  were  old  enough,  and  had  been  long 
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enough  in  the  business  now,  to  avoid  setting 
a  bad  example  to  those  in  our  employ.  I 
am  afraid,  Louis,  you  will  never  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  great  truth  that  it 
takes  twice  the  labour  and  watchfulness  to 
Iceep  a  fortune  than  it  takes  to  malce  one. 
And  I,  who  relied  upon  you,  and  thought, 
when  I  sent  you  back  from  Holland,  you 
would  endeavour,  in  so  far  as  lay  in  your 
power,  to  replace  Wilson  here  !  Really, 
this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  my  brother." 

Poor  Louis,  taken  quite  aback  by  this 
ungracious  reception,  was  trying  to  stam- 
mer forth  some  disjointed  and  incoherent 
excuse,  when  Richard  stopped  him  with  an 
impatient  wave  of  his  hand,  saying,  a  little 
less  harshly  though,  ^^  That  will  do!  We 
will  say  no  more  about  it.  Try  to  avoid  these 
irregularities  in  future,  my  boy.  You  have 
such  an  excellent  disposition,  and  sucli  a 
glorious  talent  for  business,  that  it  is  a  pity 
to  see  you  spoil  them  by  indolence  and  in- 
attention. Now  sit  down,"  he  continued, 
^'  and  write  a  letter  to  Sir  William.      I  am 
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much  annoyed  J  indeed,  to  find  that,  taking 
advantage  of  my  absence,  he  has  drawn 
upon  the  bank  to  the  tune  of  fall  £5000 
beyond  the  limit  agreed  upon  between  us. 
I  cannot  make  it  out  what  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  do  this.  True,  this  is  the  first 
time ;  but  my  maxim  is  pjincipiis  ohsta  I 
A  stop  must  be  put  to  this  encroachment  at 
once.  So  you  just  write  to  him  that  we 
shall  debit  his  account  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  for  the  £5000 
drawn  in  excess.  Also,  that  we  must  in- 
sist upon  his  confining  his  '  drawings  upon 
us  in  that  way '  in  future  within  the 
handsomely  extensive  limits  conceded  by 
me.  There  are  surely  more  profitable 
channels  open  to  us  for  the  employment  of 
our  funds  than  to  aid  and  abet  him  in  his 
usury  transactions.  On  my  soul,  were  it 
not  for  the  relationship,  and  for  our  poor 
father's  wishes.  Sir  William  should  soon  be 
a  walking  partner,  instead  of  a  sleeping 
one !  " 

Had  Richard  looked  at  Louis,  he  must 
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have  seen  the  ghastly  paleness  that  over- 
spread his  face,  and  the  fearful  tremor 
which  shook  his  frame,  as  he  sat  listening 
to  his  brother's  instructions. 

But  Sir  Richard  had  his  eyes  fixed  all 
the  time  upon  Sir  William  Davenant's 
deposit  notes,  which  lay  before  him  on  his 
table.  And  the  more  he  gazed  at  them, 
the  higher  seemed  to  rise  his  indignation 
against  the  man  who  had  drawn  them. 

Suddenly  he  started,  as  if  he  had  seen 
something  that  alarmed  him.  He  cast  his 
eyes  rapidly,  but  with  sharp  scrutiny,  over 
every  one  of  the  notes  in  the  bundle — then 
with  sharper  scrutiny  over  the  last  of 
them. 

Louis  Ellesdee's  imitation  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant's  handwriting  was,  indeed, 
perfect,  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  formation 
of  every  individual  letter  and  the  general 
character  of  the  writing.  There  were, 
however,  certain  apparently  very  trifling 
peculiarities   about  Sir  William's   writing 
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which  were  not  likely  to  strike  any  but  a 
most  close  and  watchful  observer. 

Thus  Sir  William  always  signed  his 
name  in  full ;  but  he  never  dotted  the  first 
i ;  and  again,  he  never  wrote  any  of  the 
numerals  with  a  capital  initial. 

These  peculiarities  had  evidently  es- 
caped Louis.  In  the  last  of  the  notes  lying 
before  Sir  Richard,  the  first  i  in  William 
was  properly  provided  mth  its  dot ;  and 
the  letters  forming  the  seven  in  the  body  of 
the  note  were  marshalled  by  a  handsome 
capital  initial  at  the  head  of  them. 

Now,  while  Sir  Richard's  eyes  were 
abstractedly  gazing  upon  the  notes  in  turn, 
these  trifles  suddenly  caught  and  fixed 
their  wandering  glances  upon  the  last  of 
them. 

Upon  a  more  careful  comparison  and 
sharper  scrutiny,  Sir  Richard  detected  two 
other  trifling  differences  between  the  bulk 
of  the  notes  and  the  last  of  them:  the 
ink  on  the  latter  looked  a  little  paler,  and 
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the  half  flourish  at  the  tail  of  the  cross  of 
the  final  t  liad  a  slight  shake  in  it,  not 
usual  with  Sir  William's  firm  and  some- 
what stiff  handwriting,  but  which  had  been 
imparted  to  Louis'  otherwise  so  perfect 
imitation  of  it,  by  the  involuntary  tremor 
of  relief  on  the  completion  of  his  perilous 
task. 

Sir  Richard,  rapidly  revolving  these 
^^  trifles"  in  his  mind,  and  thinking  once 
more  over  the  puzzling  circumstance  that 
Sir  William  should  have  all  at  once  ex- 
ceeded so  largely  the  fixed  limits  of  his 
permissive  drawing  account,  and  over  the 
unusual  omission  of  the  serial  number 
on  the  last  note — a  thing  which  had, 
indeed,  once  occurred  before,  but  then  it 
was  simply  because  Sir  William  had  left 
his  memorandum-book  behind  at  Liver- 
pool— and  also  over  the  retarded  presenta- 
tion of  the  note — it  suddenly  flashed  upon 
him  with  the  instantaneousness  of  intuition 
that  this  last  note  was  not  a  genuine  pro- 
duction of  Sir  William  Davenant's. 
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^'  By  —  !  it  is  a  forgery  I  "  he  exclaimed 
excitedly,  and  starting  up  from  his  chair, 
/^was  about  to  rush  from  the  cabinet  into  Mr 
Marshall's  room,  when  he  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  stop  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall 
behind  liim.  He  looked  round  at  his 
brother — Louis  had  fainted  ! 

For  one  moment  Sir  Richard  stood 
petrified ;  then  his  frame  heaved  and  shook 
with  a  fearful  emotion.  His  next  impulse 
was  to  call  for  help  ;  but  he  changed  his 
mind  the  instant  after.  Recovering  his 
wonted  composm-e  by  a  mighty  efibrt,  he 
half-opened  the  door  of  his  cabinet,  and 
called  out  to  Mr  Marshall,  in  a  calm, 
steady  voice,  to  mind  that  he  must  not  be 
distm'bed  on  any  account,  and  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  to  see  him  that  day. 
He  then  shut  the  door,  and  locked  and 
bolted  it  carefully  inside. 

He  raised  his  brother's  fallen  form  from 
the  ground,  and  bathed  his  face  with  water 
from  the  decanter  on  the  table. 

As   he   bent   over   him,    his  own  face 
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grew  hard  and  stern   and  lowering,    and 
Ins  brows  were  heavily  knit. 

This  fainting  fit,  so  clearly  brought  on 
by  his  exclamation  revealing  the  detection 
of  the  forged  document — ah !  he  under- 
stood it  all  now.  It  tuas  a  forgery,  then, 
indeed!  And  the  forger — great  God! — 
the  fearful  thought  darted  through  his 
brain  like  lightning,  and,  like  lightning, 
scorched  it — the  forger  was  his  own  Ir other  ! 
the  son  of  his  father ! !  an  Ellesdee  1 1 1 

Yes,  he  understood  it  all  now — or 
rather,  most  unfortunately,  he  thought  he 
understood  it  all. 

His  brother's  absence  from  business 
that  morning — his  flushed  face  when  he 
came  in  at  last — his  evident  trej)idation — 
the  incoherence  of  his  attempted  excuses, 
with  his  embarrassed  manner,  and  his 
stammering — the  whole  crowned  by  this 
sudden  fainting  fit — rapidly  connecting  all 
these  suspicious  circumstances  together  in 
his  mind,  he,  fatally,  arrived,  or  rather 
jimipedj  at  conclusions  the  most  unfavour- 
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able  and  unjust  to  poor  Louis,  and  utterly 
unwarranted  by  the  actual  facts  of  tlie 
case. 

He  believed  all  at  once,  then,  that  his 
brother's  apparently  so  close  and  assiduous 
attention  to  business  had  been  all  along 
simply  a  mask  assumed  to  blind  him  and 
his  other  guardian,  Mr  Wilson,  so  long  as 
their  eyes  were  upon  him.  Why,  was 
there  not  proof  positive  of  it  given  here  ? 
Did  he  not  stay  away  from  business  almost 
the  very  first  day  he  fancied  himself  his 
own  master?  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  his  brother  had  most  relied  upon  his 
assiduous  attendance  at  the  bank !  There 
could  be  no  doubt  now  but  that  his  pre- 
tended repentance  over  the  dissipations  of 
his  Cambridge  career,  and  his  apparent 
amendment,  were  nought  but  sham.  He 
must  all  along  have  led  a  dissolute  life, 
though,  vntli  the  profoundest  dissimulation, 
he  had  successfully  hidden  it  from  the 
ken  of  those  most  interested  in  him 
and   in  his  true   welfare.      It  was   quite 
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clear,  also,  that  he  must  have  exhausted 
every  other  available  means  of  raising 
funds  for  his  dissipations ;  for,  as  Sir  Rich- 
ard believed  in  the  maxim,  ''nemo  repente 
turpissimus,^''  he  could  not  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  his  brother  should  have  fallen 
down  the  ladder  of  crime  all  at  once,  to 
the  last  and  lowest  step !  Yet  this — and 
here,  perhaps,  there  showed  through  the  le- 
gitimate indignation  of  the  man  of  honom^, 
and  through  the  sad  sorrow  of  the  loving 
brother,  a  glimpse  of  the  cloven  foot,  just 
the  least  point  of  the  rowel  of  the  spur  of 
self,  a  little  of  the  dross  of  poor  human 
nature,  in  Sir  Eichard — this  was  the  being 
for  whom  Edith  Fitzsrerald  had  chosen  to 

o 

reject  the  honest  devotion  of  his  own 
heart ! 

Poor  Louis !  When  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, and  beheld  his  brother's  face 
bending  over  him  so  stern,  so  hard,  so 
pitiless,  looking  as  firmly  set  in  its  col- 
lected anger  as  the  face  of  a  marble  statue 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  a  convulsive  shudder 
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ran  through  his  frame.  He  started  from 
the  arms  which  were  so  coldly  and  repug- 
nantly supporting  him,  and  staggered 
painfully  to  his  feet. 

He  felt  that  his  offence  was  discovered. 
Strange  to  say,  the  thought  that  it  was  so 
gave  him  a  kind  of  relief.  It  saved  his 
frank,  open  nature  from  the  agony  of 
having  to  carry  on  a  deception — to  act  a 
lie  I  But  this  feeling  of  relief  was  clouded 
and  embittered  again  by  the  reflection  that 
he  could  not  consider  himself  at  liberty 
even  to  reveal  all  to  his  brother,  and  to 
plead  the  motive  which  had  impelled  him 
to  the  deed,  in  extenuation^  at  least,  of  the 
commission  of  it. 

Had  his  brother,  or  Mr  Wilson,  or  even 
Sir  William  Davenant,  been  in  London 
last  Sunday  night,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
have  approached  either  of  them  with  a 
true  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

But,  unfortunately,  when  on  last  Sun- 
day night  he  had  undertaken  to  save  Ed- 
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ward,  Edith,  in  her  anxious  fear  lest  the 
dreadful  danger  in  which  her  brother  had 
stood  should  ever  become  known  to  the 
unhappy  mother,  and  not  dreaming,  of 
course,  of  the  strange,  perilous  means  her 
generous  young  lover  intended  to  resort 
to,  had  pleaded  for  absolute  secrecy;  and 
poor  Louis  had  unhesitatingly,  and  with- 
out reflection,  solemnly  promised  it.  He 
now,  indeed,  saw  the  awkward  conse- 
quences of  that  promise;  yet  was  he  re- 
solved to  keep  faith  with  his  Edith,  at  all 
hazards  and  perils  to  himself. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of  the 
brothers  spoke. 

^^Well,  sir,"  said  Richard  at  last,  in 
slow,  measured  accents,  and  in  an  intense 
whisper,  as  if  dreading  lest  the  sound 
should  reach  other  ears  besides  his  bro- 
ther's, ^4iave  you  nothing  to  say? — no 
brazen  denial  to  utter? — no  bold  lie  to 
invent? — no  specious  plea  to  urge  in  ex- 
tenuation even  of  your  crime?  Is  there 
nought    left    in    you    but    overwhelming 
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shame?  Av,  even  that  would  be  a  sisrn 
of  grace — so  it  be  not,  as  I  fear  me,  but 
another  precious  piece  of  acting,  another 
trial  to  test  the  extent  of  your  powers  of 
hypocrisy ! "  Then,  as  Louis  continued 
silent,  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  arm,  he 
hissed  through  his  set  teeth,  ''  Speak,  man ! 
Stand  not  there  so,  like  a  lashed  hound! 
Show  that  some^  at  least,  of  the  blood  of 
the  Ellesdee  flows  in  your  vein§,  lest  I  be 
tempted  to  think  your  mother — " 

Louis  at  once  recovered  his  composm^e ; 
he  boldly  lifted  his  face  to  his  brother's, 
and,  looking  proudly  and  half- defiantly  at 
liim  from  the  depth  of  his  clear  blue  eyes, 
said  in  firm  tones,  ^ '  Richard,  forbear ! 
Even  though  your  anger  against  me  were 
tenfold  as  just  as  you  think  it,  it  ill 
becpmeth  you  to  di^ag  in  my  mother's 
name,  and  utter  what  it  is  not  fit  her  and 
your  father's  son  should  listen  to."  Then, 
seeing  an  expression  of  regret  and  shame 
come  over  his  brother's  face,  he  continued, 
in  a  softer  voice,  "  Oh,  my  brother!  judge 
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me  not  so  harshly.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am 
not  so  guilty  as  you  seem  to  think.  You 
know  not  all." 

The  appealing  words  met  with  no  re- 
sponsive relenting  in  him  to  whom  they 
were  uttered.  Richard's  face  hardened 
again  directly,  and  he  replied,  in  cold, 
cutting  tones, 

^^  Oh,  I  know  not  all !  is  that  it  ? 
What  more  would  you  have  me  know 
then  than  I  do  know?  Is  it  not  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  the  deep  stain  of  a 
shameful  offence  has  been  flung  upon  the 
name  of  EUesdee  that  had  been  handed 
down  unsullied  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, for  nigh  upon  four  centuries !  and 
by  whom?  by  you,  Louis,  upon  whose 
honour  and  integrity  I  would  have  died. 
What  matters,  in  the  weighing  of  your 
guilt,  that  by  the  merciful  interposition 
of  an  all-kind  Providence  the  public  dis- 
grace has  been  warded  off  from  our  house ! 
Great  God !  I  shudder  when  I  think  of 
it,  how  near  I  was  placing  this  matter  in 
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tlie  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice !  Re- 
member you  not  the  fate  of  Fauntleroy  ? 
Oh,  thy  prophetic  soul,  my  father !  " 

^^But,  Eichard— " 

^'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say.  It 
was  your  intention^  was  it  not,  to  replace 
the  money  out  of  your  grandmother's 
legacy  ?  You  thought  you  would  then  be 
able,  by  getting  the  evidence  of  your  crime 
back  into  your  hands,  to  cancel  it  I  Ah, 
unhappy,  short-sighted  youth!  Would  I 
not  have  remonstrated  with  my  uncle  for 
his  apparent  indelicate  abuse  of  his  pri- 
vilege? Again  I  shudder  to  think  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  !  Oh, 
Louis  !  Louis  !  Louis  1  " — (here  Richard's 
voice  grew  softer) — '^  in  mercy  to  you  and 
to  myself  I  will  believe  you  Jcneiu  not^  jovl 
thought  not^  that  you  were  staking  your 
brother's  life  upon  the  cast.  The  inward 
consciousness  of  the  disgrace  is  bitter 
enough  to  bear — the  public  shame  I  could 
not,  I  would  not,  have  survived  I  " 

''  Richard !— " 

VOL.    II.  10 
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^^  Again,"  waving  his  hand  impatiently^ 
^'  I  know  not  all^  you  say.  True,  I  know 
not  all  yet ;  but  I  would  know  all,  I  must 
know  all.  How  much  money  have  you 
squandered,  besides  the  proceeds  of  your 
forgery  ?  How  many  of  your  acceptances 
are  running  about  the  City,  or  hiding  in 
the  desks  of  grasping  money-lenders? 
Come,  speak !  let  us  have  it  all  out,  at 
once.  Yours  to  pledge  the  name  of  Elles- 
dee — to  soil  it; — mine  to  redeem  and  to 
clear — I  envy  you  not  your  share  of  the 
task,  Louis  Ellesdee  !  " 

Louis  was  painfully  affected  by  his 
brother's  most  liarKsh  and  undeserved  im- 
putations, yet  he  could  not  but  admit  that 
appearances  looked  very  much  against  him 
indeed.  How  could  his  brother  help  har- 
bouring these  dreadful  suspicions,  however 
so  unjust  he  knew  them  to  be  ?  What  now 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  therefore,  was 
an  impatient  desire  to  stand  less  low  in 
his  brother's  opinion;  an  impetuous  and 
imperious  craving  to  rebut  and  confound 
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the  charge  of  sustained  hypocrisy,  the 
imputation  of  heartless,  cold,  calculating 
villany. 

So,  with  his  head  proudly  erect,  and 
his  clear,  honest  eyes  looking  full  and  free 
into  his  brother's,  he  replied,  in  firm, 
truthful  tones : — 

'^  Richard,  you  wrong  me  most  griev- 
ously— I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice 
now:  you  never  have  known  me  to  be 
guilty  of  falsehood  yet  ?  You  may  believe 
me,  then,  when  I  tell  you  that  none  of  my 
acceptances  are  running  about  the  City,  or 
hiding  in  the  desks  of  money-lenders — for 
the  simple  reason  that,  from  the  day  I 
promised  our  dear  father  never  to  accept 
a  bill  again,  1  have  faithfully  kept  that 
promise — until  now,  until  this  morning," 
he  added  in  lower  tones,  pregnant  with 
poignant  regret — ^'  ay,  for  let  there  be  no 
more  secrets  between  us  beyond  what  I 
have  no  right  to  reveal — this  morning,  this 
very  morning,  when  you  thought  I  was — 
"but  no  matter,  how  should  you  know  other- 
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wise  ? — I,  for  the  first  time  since  my  re- 
turn from  Cambridge,  called  upon  a 
money-lender,  to  obtain  the  means  of 
redeeming  that  cm^sed — but  why  seek 
relief  now  in  idle  curses  ?  Had  I,  as  you 
so  unjustly  im^Dute  to  me,  entertained 
relations  with  money-lenders  and  bill-dis- 
counters, I  had  not  been  tempted  to  the 
desperate  expedient, — but  no  matter  !  Be- 
lieve me,  Eichard,  I  have  not  another  debt 
in  the  world ;  and  till  the  very  day  of  my 
return  from  Holland,  a}^,  two  short  days 
ago !  I  knew  nothing  of  this  : — I  see  it 
clearly  now,  there  has  been  a  fate  in  this 
all  along  1  Yet,"  he  added,  suddenly,  with 
startling  energy,  ^^  yet,  had  it  to  be  done 
over  again,  I  would  still  do  the  same  over 
again !  That  I  have  done  the  deed,  mis- 
guided, partly,  at  least,  by  a  delusive  hope 
that  I  could  make  it  all  right  again  long 
ere  your  or  Sir  William's  retm-n,  I  confess 
with  sorrow  rather  than  shame.  But  that, 
with  tliis  single  exception,  I  have  honestly 
and  truly  striven  to  do  my  duty,  in  willing 
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and  cheerful  obedience  to  our  lamented 
father's  injunctions  and  wishes,  that  I  can 
swear  to  you,  by  Ms  revered  memory,  by 
the  Eternal — " 

'^  Stop  there,  Louis,"  Richard  broke  in 
sternly,  ^^  say  no  more.  If  what  you  thus 
solemnly  asseverate  be  indeed  the  truth, 
it  needeth  not  that  dread  appeal  to  the 
Most  High  to  confirm  it — whilst  if  there 
be  but  a  little  of  untruth  in  it,  remember, 
my  brother,  that  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt 
not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.'  I 
would  rather  believe  your  simple  assertion 
than  that  in  your  blind  desire  for  exculpa- 
tion you  should  rush  into  such  deadly 
sin — " 

'^Yes,"  Louis  interrupted  his  brother 
eagerly,  ^^  you  may  indeed  believe  me, 
my  brother :  with  this  single,  though  I 
must  admit  fearful,  exception,  I  am  free 
from  guilt  and  shame.  The  honest  name 
and  the  fair  fame  of  Ellesdee  are  as  dear  to 
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me  as  they  are  to  you.  I  know  you  will 
ask,  why  then  have  I  done  this  deed? 
Would  that  I  could  tell  you  all  !  I  am  sure 
you  would  look  upon  my  guilt  with  a 
more  indulgent  eye.     But — " 

'^  But  tuhat  ?  Why  not  tell  me  all  then  ? 
What  dreadful  mystery  is  this  ?  You  assure 
me,  and  indeed  in  accents  which  I  would 
fain  believe  the  livery  of  truth,  that  there 
has  been  no  hypocritical  deception  in  your 
life  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  that,  but 
for  this  one  deed,  you  are  free  from  guilt  and 
shame,  and  that  of  this  deed  you  knetu  no- 
thing till  the  very  day  of  your  return  from 
Holland,  the  day  before  yesterday  ! 
Great  God !  under  what  fearful  pressure 
must  you  have  acted  then  that  you  should 
have  rushed  so  madly  at  once  into  so  fear- 
ful a  crime !  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
What  can  it  mean  ?  Explain  yourself,  for 
Heaven's  sake." 

^'  Ay,"  replied  Louis  sadly  and  de- 
jectedly, ''  ay,  Richard,  there  it  is  !  would 
to  God  I  could  explain  !  would  I  were  at 
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liberty  to  tell  you  all !  But,  alas !  it  is 
part  of  the  dread  fatality  that  has  involved 
me  in  this,  that  I  must  even  bear  to  be 
judged  by  you  as  you  list,  however  so 
unjustly  that  may  be.  I  cannot j  must  not 
tell  you  more — I  can  only  repeat  my 
solemn  assurance  to  you  that  I  am  quite 
innocent  of  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the 
dire  necessity  for  the  commission  of  this 
crime — for  crime  I  feel  it  to  be  now  ; — and 
that  I  was  sorely  tempted  indeed.  Had 
you  but  been  here,  this  had  not  happened  !'^ 

^'  Well,  as  3^ou  will,"  said  Eichard 
gloomily.  '^  Keep  your  own  counsel,  then; 
— though  a  strange  mystery  it  must  be, 
and  a  most  unwholesome  one,  that  thus 
shuns  the  light.  However,  you  are  right, 
perhaps ; — the  revelation  might  only  tend 
to  show  your  offence  in  a  still  worse  light." 

Louis  looked  sorely  distressed,  but  re- 
plied not. 

After  a  short  pause,  Richard  continued, 
^'  You  speak  of  being  tempted — Ay,  there 
it  is.     I  fear  me  much  I  now  guess  the 
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nature  of  the  temptation.  I  suspect  it  is  the 
prime  cause  of  all  evil  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this — woman  alone  could  tempt  a 
man  to  rush  thus  headlong  into  crime  and 
to  destruction.  Oh,  Louis,  Louis !  how 
could  you,  with  the  image  of  Edith  in 
your  heart  ? '' 

Louis  made  an  energetic  gesture  of 
denegation,  and  would  have  spoken,  but 
that  Richard,  with  a  peremptory  wave  of 
his  hand,  bade  him  keep  silent. 

^^ I  know  what  you  would  say — mystery 
and  denial  is  your  proper  line  of  defence ; 
— but  these  tactics  will  not  prevail  with 
me.  Poor  Edith!  unhappy  girl,  to  have 
chosen,  with  blind  infatuation,  to  link  her 
fate  and  her  life  with  yours  !  It  makes 
me  heart-sick  to  think  of  it !  " 

Here  the  cloven  foot  showed  pretty 
strongly  in  the  banker.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, also,  that  the  inference  he  thus 
chose  to  jump  at  was  very  little  warranted 
indeed  by  any  of  the  facts  known  to  him, 
or   which   the  circumstances  of  the   case 
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could  legitimately  lead  him  to  suppose  or 
suspect.  But  then  Sir  Eichard,  mtli  all 
his  nobility  of  soul,  generosity  of  nature, 
and  kindness  of  heart,  was,  after  all,  still 
only  a  man,  -with  the  foibles  of  poor 
humanity  about  him.  The  loss  of  Edith 
had  eaten  deep  into  his  soul,  and  there  was 
now  to  him  a  kind  of  consolation,  though  a 
very  sorry  one,  in  the  thought  that  she, 
the  adored  idol  of  his  heart,  who  had  re- 
jected him,  had  chosen  badly,  and  fixed 
her  affections  upon  an  unworthy  object. 

After  another  short  pause,  he  went  on 
again,  still  in  the  same  strain — ^^Yet  had 
I  thought  you  would  have  learned,  at  least, 
from  her  bright  exam^^le  and  her  brother's 
— good  young  man  !  to  whom  the  honour 
of  his  father's  name  and  the  happiness  of 
mother  and  sister  are  so  dear,  that  out  of 
his  scanty  resources  he  manfully  strives  to 
find  means — but  why  talk  of  this  to  you^ 
who  cannot  understand  such  virtues  as 
self-sacrifice  and  self-denial  I  " 

^^  This  is   indeed  hard  to  bear,"  mur- 
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mured  poor  Louis.     ^^But  for  her  sake,  for 
her  sake—" 

^^  Ay,  there  we  have  it,  and  as  clear  as 
daylight  now !  "  exclaimed  his  brother  ; — 
*^for  her  sake,  for  her  sake  ! — Well,  I  will 
inquire  no  further.  It  matters  not  to  me 
now  even  to  know,"  he  added,  with  a 
sneer,  ^^hoAv  you  would  try  to  make  out 
that  my  absence  from  London  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  instrumental  in  making  a 
forger  of  my  brother !  But  I  must  revert 
once  more  to  your  assertion  that  you  were 
sorely  tempted,  which,  evidently,  you 
would  plead  in  extenuation.  Upon  this 
point  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you, 
before  I  tell  you  what  I  have  decided,  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  of  om^  house  and 
name,  and  for  your  sake — for  your  saliej^  he 
repeated,  with  considerable  emphasis,  as  if 
he  wished  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
really  and  truly  his  sincere  desire,  sprung 
from  his  brotherly  affection  alone,  to  act 
in  tlie  matter  for  his  dear  brother's  sake 
and  benefit,  that  had  dictated  the  decision 
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which  he  had  formed  and  was  about  to 
disclose — ^'  Follow  me !  " 

He  led  the  way  into  the  cabinet  ad- 
joining the  private  room.  Louis  followed, 
sick  at  heart  and  crushed  in  spirit. 

The  banker  slowly  and  methodically 
opened  the  secret  recess  behind  the  safe, 
and  di-ew  forth  from  it  the  Old  Ledger. 

Louis  would  have  aided  him  in  the 
somewhat  laborious  work,  but  Richard 
stopped  him  with  an  imperious  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  a  brief,  peremptory  injunc- 
tion not  to  sully  with  his  touch  the  sacred 
records  of  the  integrity  of  their  ancestors  ! 

The  banker  opened  the  ponderous  old 
book  at  the  first  page,  and  solemnly  read 
its  contents  aloud,  laying  particular  stress 
upon  the  passage  setting  forth  that  ^' no 
temptation^  however  so  greatj  no  danger^  hoiv- 
ever  so  imminent,^ ^  should  ever  tempt  an 
Ellesdee  to  swerve,  even  to  the  breadth  of 
a  hair,  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Then, 
grasping  his  brother's  arm  with  his  left, 
he  sternly  pointed,  with  the  outstretched 
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index  of  his  right,  to  the  name  of  Louis 
Ellesdee,  which  stood  written  there  by  the 
«ide  of  his  own  name — ''  Behold,  my  bro- 
ther ! ''  he  said,  with  bitter  emphasis,  '^  be- 
hold the  record  of  yom^  solemn  resolution, 
your  sacred  promises  1  Yet  not  one  short 
year  even  "has  passed  away  since,  and — 
but  no  matter !  Let  that  pass  !  It  was  not 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  about,  but  the 
temptation  pleaded  by  you. — Louis  Elles- 
dee ! "  he  added,  with  sudden,  startling 
energy,  ^^  with  this  sacred  page  before  us, 
were  you  to  plead — ay,  and  though  you 
could  prove  it  too — that  an  an^el  from  hea- 
ven had  tempted  you  to  do  this  deed,  it 
would  make  no  difference  with  me — it 
would  not  alter  my  decision ; — which  I 
will  now  place  before  you,  for  you  to  con- 
sider whether  you  will  elect  to  submit  to 
my  will,  and  try  to  regain  your  lost  posi- 
tion in  my  esteem,  or  " — (here  Richard's 
voice  trembled  with  repressed  emotion) — 
^'  whether  you  prefer  to  sever  even  unto  the 
tie  of  blood  between  us,  and  to  take  and 
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follow  henceforth  your  own  course  in  life — ■ 
uncontrolled  by  me — uncared  for  by  me  I 
Fear  not  that  poverty  shall  track  your 
path.  Ample  provision  will  be  made  for 
you,  far  exceeding  the  limitation  set  in 
my  father's  Will.  But  yom^  name — I  must, 
in  that  case,  blot  from  this  book ;  my 
most  sincere  brotherly  affection  for  you 
I  must  tear  from  my  heart,  ay,  even 
though  it  be  intertwined  with  its  most 
vital  strings  ! — Listen,  Louis  Ellesdee, 
and  decide !  As  temptation  has  come  to 
3^ou  once,  and  has  found  you  too  weak  to 
resist  it,  I  deem  it  my  most  imperative 
duty  to  remove  you,  in  so  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  beyond  the  reach  of  such  temptation 
as  I  have  most  reason  to  dread  for  you. 
You  know  we  have  lately  opened  a  branch 
business  in  Lidia,  at  Calcutta.  You  will 
proceed  there  at  once,  to  work  under  our 
manager  Mr  Trotter's  eyes  and  direction. 
I  give  you  four  years  to  regain,  by  strict 
attention  to  business  and  an  irreproachable 
course  of  life,  my  esteem  and   my  confi- 
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dence.  I  know  full  well  that  I  have  not 
the  power  to  compel  you  to  go  there ;  but 
I  tell  you  once  more  the  only  alternative 
left—" 

'^Eichard/'  Louis  broke  in  here,  ''  say 
no  more — I  bow  to  your  will."  And  seiz- 
ing his  brother's  hand,  and  kissing  it  with 
almost  filial  reverence,  he  added  in  his  own 
soft^  musical  voice,  which  always  sounded 
like  a  true  echo  from  his  heart  of  hearts, 
''  I  warmly  thank  you,  my  brother,  for  this 
fresh  proof  of  your  loving  kindness  to  me 
— for  true  kindness  I  must  acknowledge 
it  to  be — with  your  present  impression  of 
my  utter  unworthiness  so  strong  on  your 
mind.  I  vnll  go  whithersoever  it  pleases 
you  to  send  me.  The  day  will  come, 
Richard,  when  this  mystery  may  be 
cleared  up.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  feel 
that,  when  it  comes,  you  will,  in  your 
regret  of  having  judged  me  too  harshly, 
yet  find  consolation  in  the  thought  that, 
despite  that  harshness  of  judgment,  you 
allowed    your   brotherly   love   to    prevail 
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over  what  you  deemed  your  just  anger, 
and  oj^ened  to  liim  whom  you  then 
thought  so  utterly  lost  and  depraved,  a 
path  to  redemption." 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  was 
the  least  tinge  of  irony  in  these  fervid 
expressions  of  gratitude  uttered  by  Louis 
Ellesdee  :  he  truly  felt  what  he  said. 

It  must  be  admitted,  also,  in  fair  justice 
to  Sir  Eichard,  that  his  conduct  in  the 
affaii^,  though  a  little  harsh  and  severe,  no 
doubt,  was,  all  things  considered,  ^ot  al- 
together lacldng  that  mercy  which  'Hem- 
pereth  justice." 

True,  he  might  have  more  generously 
forgiven  his  brother,  the  more  as,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Louis'  words  and  manner 
throughout  the  distressing  scene  had  made 
a  strong  and  not  unfavourable  impression 
upon  him,  and  in  his  secret  heart  he  felt 
more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  that 
part,  at  least,  of  his  worst  suspicions  might, 
after  all,  be  unfounded,  and  that  even  in 
the   matter  of  the  forgery,  so  frankly  ac- 
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knowledged,  too,  by  Louis,  there  might  be 
extenuating  circumstances,  as  his  brother 
alleged,  though  he  professed  himself  unable 
to  specify  them. 

But  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir 
Richard  Ellesdee,  though  a  good  man  in 
the  main,  had  his  goodness  a  little  over- 
ballasted  with  rigliteouBness — that  great  foe 
to  all  true  Christian  charity.  He  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  sternness  of  irrinciple. 
Truly  had  he  said,  indeed,  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  his  views  of  the 
offence  committed  by  his  brother,  and  in 
the  measures  which  he  felt  bound  to  adopt 
in  consequence  thereof,  even  though  Louis 
should  succeed  in  establishing  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  had  tempted  him  to  the 
deed.  And  I  verily  do  believe  that,  had 
even  all  the  true  facts  of  the  case  been  fully 
known  to  him,  he  still  would  have  acted 
exactly  the  same  as  he  did  now.  He 
would  have  pitied  his  brother,  indeed, 
and  would  have  most  warmly  sympathized 
with  him— yet  would  he  have  sent  him  to 
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India  for  all  that — simply  for  that  poor 
Louis'  principles  were  not  of  the  same  stern 
stuff  as  Sir  Richard's,  that  living  incarna- 
tion of  the  unbending  and  unyielding  integ- 
rity of  all  the  dead  Ellesdees  —  inasmuch 
as  they  had  availed  him  nought  against 
the  temptation  that  had  come  in  his  way, 
and  to  which  he  had  so  lamentably  suc- 
cumbed. 

So  it  was  settled  that  Louis  Ellesdee 
should  leave  London  at  once  for  Calcutta. 

There  was  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Downs 
at  the  time,  on  the  point  of  sailing,  bound 
to  Bengal  and  China,  a  remarkably  fine 
ship,  and  quite  new,  of  some  eighteen 
hundred  tons  burthen.  Her  name  was 
The  Patna.  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Carter,  one  of  the  bright- 
est specimens  of  British  seamansliip — a 
true  man  and  a  true  sailor  every  inch 
of  him. 

Captain  Carter  was  an  old,  much- valued 
friend  of  Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee's,  to  whom 
he  owed,  in  fact,  in  a  great  measure,  his 
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appointment  to  The  Patna — the  banker 
being  part-owner  of  the  ship. 

The  Patna  was  bound  now,  as  already 
stated,  to  Bengal  and  China,  principally 
as  a  transport  to  carry  out  to  the  East 
some  400  soldiers.  As  there  were  25 
officers  going  in  her,  also  a  number  of 
high-class  private  passengers.  Sir  Richard 
thought  this  a  most  favourable  opportunity 
to  send  his  brother  off  by. 

It  was,  of  course,  agreed  between  the 
brothers  to  keep  the  true  cause  of  Louis' 
sudden  departure  for  Calcutta  entirely  to 
themselves.  A  plausible  pretext  was 
readily  found  :  Mr  Trotter,  a  cousin  of  Sir 
John  Trotter,  of  the  house  of  Coutts  and 
Co.,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  Calcutta  to 
manage  the  new  Bengal  branch  of  the 
house  of  Ellesdee,  had  suffered  much  from 
illness  of  late.  What  so  natural,  then,  as 
that  Sir  Richard  should  wish  to  have  some 
other  confidential  person  over  there  to  be 
on  the  spot  in  case  of  accident  ?  Besides, 
this  new  Bengal   branch,    though    estab- 
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lished  only  quite  recently,  was  already  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  promised 
speedily  to  acquire  considerable  importance 
and  extension.  It  was  advisable,  then, 
that  one,  at  least,  of  the  heads  of  the  house 
in  London  should  gain  a  practical  insight 
into  the  machinery  and  working  of  this 
important  branch  of  their  business.  So  no 
one  thought  it  at  all  strange  that  young 
Ellesdee  should  be  sent  out  to  India  by  his 
brother. 

Poor  Edith,  indeed,  grieved  much  and 
sorely  when  her^  betrothed  told  her,  with 
a  considerate  display  of  cheerfulness,  and 
an  amazing  assumption  of  high  commercial 
importance,  as  how  his  brother  deemed  it 
^^  indispensably  necessary  to  the  interests 
of  the  bank "  that  he  should  proceed  to 
Calcutta  to  ''watch  over  the  management 
of  the  business  there."  Poor  girl !  neither 
she  nor  her  mother  could  exactly  see  how 
the  ''interests  of  the  bank"  should  thus 
all  on  a  sudden  so  imperatively  demand 
Louis'  presence  in   Calcutta,  when  there 
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were  certainly  older  and  wiser  heads 
equally  at  Sir  Richard's  disjDosal,  to  watch 
over  the  said  interests  just  as  well,  at  leasts 
as  Louis  could  be  expected  to  do. 

However,  good,  sensible  women  as  they 
truly  were,  though  they  much  wondered 
and  grieved,  they  submitted  in  silence, 
albeit  with  many  tears  and  bitter  lamenta- 
tions, when  Louis,  who  really  bore  himself 
like  a  true  hero  throughout  this  most  try- 
ing time,  earnestly  assured  them  that  his 
going  over  to  India  was  not  dictated  by  a 
mere  caprice  on  his  brother's  part,  but  that 
there  were  solid  reasons  for  it. 

Sir  Richard  was  touched  by  his  young 
brother's  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  sub- 
mission to  his  harsh  will.  Not  that  he  felt 
by  any  means  disposed  to  relent  and  de- 
jDart  from  his  stern  decision.  But  he  told 
Louis  that,  if  his  conduct  should  deserve  it, 
he  might  feel  inclined  to  re-consider  his 
resolution  in  so  far  as  concerned  the  num- 
ber of  years  of  his  intended  probation  over 
there,  and  to  hasten  by  one  year,  at  least, 
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the  time  fixed  for  his  absence  from  Eng- 
land. 

Kespecting  the  unlucky  deposit  note,  it 
•\yas  agreed  between  the  brothers  that  the 
money  should  be  paid  back  into  the  bank 
by  the  same  young  clerk  who  had  pre- 
sented the  note.  Sir  Richard  drew  for  the 
£7000  at  once  upon  his  private  account, 
and  the  money  being  sent  into  the  bank 
next  day,  the  dangerous  document,  thus 
redeemed,  was  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  advance  so  made  by  Richard  was 
to  be  repaid  him  out  of  his  brother's  legacy 
of  £20,000,  to  which  he  would  become  en- 
titled in  another  month. 

Richard  also  placed  at  his  brother's 
free  disposal  a  cheque  for  £1000,  a  much 
larger  sum  than  was  required  to  cover  the 
cost  of  his  outfit — tlie  pretext  alleged  by 
the  banker  for  giving  it.  This  was  truly 
meant  as  an  act  of  considerate  kindness. 

Sir  Richard  had  the  suspicion  still  strong 
on  his  mind  that  some  artful  woman,  who 
had  beguiled  Louis,  was  at  the  bottom  of 
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all  the  miscliief.  Now,  he  knew  how  pow- 
erful was  in  Louis  Ellesdee  the  ^^  pride  of 
liberality'' — a  failing  upon  which  he  him- 
self felt  disposed  to  look  with  an  indulgent 
eye.  He  resorted,  then,  to  this  means 
with  a  view,  principally,  to  enable  his 
brother  to  sever  the  disreputable  connec- 
tion with  a  parting  largess,  at  least. 

Six  hundred  pounds  out  of  this  thou- 
sand found  their  way  at  once  into  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  pocket. 

Louis  Ellesdee  had,  for  the  last  few 
days,  thought  much  and  seriously  upon 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  great  danger 
to  which  that  wretched  young  man's  licen- 
tious and  gambling  propensities,  with  his 
callousness  of  heart,  and  his  utter  want  of 
honesty  and  principle — which  had  been 
but  too  clearly  revealed  by  the  last  dread- 
ful affair — threatened  to  expose  his  beloved 
Edith  and  her  mother. 

After  what  had  passed,  he  could  not 
believe  in  Edward's  promises  of  amend- 
ment, and  lie  trembled  to  think  of  the  peril 
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of  a  second  edition  of  the  crime  from  the 
awful  consequences  of  which  Edward  had 
so  narrowly  been  rescued.  TUb^  at  least, 
the  noble-minded  young  man  resolved  to 
guard  against. 

After  deduction  of  the  £7000  to  be  re- 
paid to  his  brother,  there  would  remain 
£13,000  of  his  legacy  of  £20,000.  These 
£13,000  he  resolved  to  devote  to  Edward's 
rescue  from  the  perils  which  the  tempta- 
tions that  lay  in  his  way  in  his  present 
position  in  the  Exchequer  office  might 
involve. 

So  he  prepared  a  power  of  attorney  for 
Mr  DrajDor,  to  act  in  his  name  and  stead 
immediately  after  he  should  attain  his 
majority,  with  the  fullest  instructions  to 
pay  £7000  into  Sii^  Richard  Ellesdee's 
liands,  and  to  invest  the  remaining  £13,000 
in  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  in 
the  name  of  trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  on  condition  that  the 
latter  should  at  once  resign  the  appoint- 
ment he  held  in  the  Exchequer,  and  de- 
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vote  himself  to  the  diplomatic  service  in- 
stead. 

It  was  a  curious  condition,  and  a 
strange  affair  altogether,  and  gave  the 
shrewd  man  of  law  much  to  think  ;  but  it 
was  no  business  of  his,  and  so  he  promised 
to  carry  his  young  client's  instructions  out 
to  the  very  letter  as  soon,  of  course,  as  the 
said  young  client  should  attain  his  ma- 
jority, and  send  him  the  power  properly 
executed ; — for,  of  course,  at  present  he 
remained  still  a  minor,  and  could  give  no 
valid  power  of  attorney. 

Louis  then  represented  to  his  brother 
that  the  diplomatic  career  would  surely  offer 
greater  chances  of  a  more  brilliant  success 
to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  with  his  linguistic 
accomplishments,  his  undoubted  social  gifts 
and  talents,  and  his  winning  manners, 
than  could  be  expected  to  await  him  in  his 
actual  position ;  and  he  asked  Sir  Richard, 
as  a  particular  favour,  for  which  he  would 
be  so  grateful  to  him,  to  procure  Edward 
an  opening  in.  that  proposed  new  career. 
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The  banker  was  rather  amazed  at  the 
apparent  strangeness  of  the  demand,  which 
he  chose,  however,  to  attribute  to  the  dic- 
tates of  j^rkle  :  Louis  evidently  wanted  an 
ambassador  for  his  brother-in-law !  But 
as  Sir  Richard  actually  thought  Edward 
Fitzgerald  a  most  excellent  young  man, 
and  most  deserving,  and  as  it  would  cost 
him  only  an  application  to  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  obtain  what  was 
wanted,  he  promised  Louis  to  grant  his 
request,  provided,  of  com'se,  that  Edward 
Fitzgerald  should  have  no  objection  to 
consent  to  the  proposed  change  in  his 
position. 

Edward  was  sadly  disappointed  at  first 
when  he  heard  of  Louis'  intended  imme- 
diate departure  for  India,  which  completely 
upset  his  little  scheme  to  turn  the  projected 
bill  transaction  with  Chapman  to  additional 
profitable  account  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit.  But  he  was  more  than  consoled 
when  generous-hearted  Louis  handed  him 
£600  to  clear  off  what  he  so  lightly  called 
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his  little  odds  and  ends  of  debts,  and  told 
liim,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  munificent 
settlement  he  intended  to  make  upon  him 
— of  com^se  also  of  the  condition  attached 
thereto. 

Now  it  so  hajDpened  that  Edward's  fair 
inamorata,  the  Signorina  Eleonora  da 
Monte,  had  just  then  received  and  accepted 
a  pressing  invitation  to  come  and  delight 
the  varnished  Tatars  of  St  Petersburg 
with  her  seductive  gambols.  The  young 
man  had  been  terribly  shaken,  moreover, 
by  the  imminence  of  the  awful  danger  with 
which  his  ^^ Exchequer  bill"  operation 
had  brought  him  so  very  closely  face  to 
face.  So  he  would  most  gladly  have  con- 
sented to  the  proposed  change  in  his  career, 
even  though  no  other  advantage  had  been 
attached  thereto.  Judge,  then,  with  what 
cheerful  alacrity  he  jumped  at  the  offer 
coming  to  him,  as  it  did,  weighted  with 
600  valid  reasons  in  hand,  and  the  power- 
ful inducement,  in  addition,  of  the  annual 
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deducements  permanently  derivable  from 
so  many  thousands  more. 

He  prudently  made  it  a  condition  pre- 
cedent, however,  that  the  British  Embassy 
at  St  Petersburg  should  have  the  erstlings 
of  his  efforts  in  diplomacy.  As  a  reason 
he  alleged  his  ardent  desire  to  study  the 
Sclavonic  languages ! 

Sii'  Richard,  of  com-se,  made  no  objec- 
tion to  this  condition ;  and  to  the  minister 
it  could  make  no  difference  whether  the 
interesting  young  supernumerary  was  sent 
to  Timbuctoo  or  St  Petersburg,  so  long  as 
his  influential  banking  friend  and  supporter 
was  satisfied. 

Edward's  gratitude  to  Louis  knew  no 
bounds,  and  the  warmth  with  which  he 
expressed  his  thankfulness  was  truly  over- 
powering. 

But  Louis  cared  not  for  his  thanks. 
He  was  amply  repaid  by  the  happy  con- 
sciousness of  having,  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
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power,  endeavoured  to  shield  his  beloved 
Edith  and  her  mother  from  the  harm  which 
he  dreaded  might  threaten  them  from 
Edward's  side. 

So,  his  task  nobly  accomplished,  he 
took  a  most  affectionate,  painful,  and  tear- 
ful leave  from  all  he  held  dear  in  the  world, 
and,  on  Saturday,  the  lOtli  of  March, 
1827,  set  out  for  the  Downs  to  embark  for 
India. 


BOOK  y. 

EASTWAED    HO! 

AND 

DUE   XOETH. 


IX  WHICH  LOUIS  ELLESDEE,  EOUXD  TO  THE  BAY  OF  BENGAL,  I& 
BROUGHT  TO  BAY  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY;  —  AND  EDWARD 
FITZGERALD,  RASHLY  WAGING  TO  SCRATCH  A  RUSSIAN  IN  A 
TICKLISH  PART,  CATCHES  A  TATAR,  Vulgo  TARTAR,  WHO  DROPS 
HIM  INTO  SIX  FEET  BY  SIX  FEET  AND  TWO  FEET,  CUBIC 
MEASUREMENT,  OF  RUSSIAN  GROUND.      Mequcf. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


WIND,  FIRE,  AND  WATER. 


die  Element e  Tiassen 


Das  Gelild  der  MenscTienhand. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  lltli  March, 
1827,  Louis  Ellesdee  went  on  board  the 
vessel  which  was  to  carry  hini  and  his  for- 
tunes to  Calcutta. 

The  Patna  East  Indiaman  was  a  mag- 
nificent ship  of  1800  tons  burthen  —  as 
strong  and  swift  a  ranger  and  racer  of  the 
sea  as  ever  sailed  from  England's  shores, 
and  with  everything  in  and  about  her 
staunch  and  taught,  and  properly  fitted 
and  secured. 

She  was  commanded,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  by  Captain  James  Carter,  a  most 
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experienced  India  farer,  who  had  repeatedly 
given  brilliant  proofs  of  skill,  courage,  and 
coolness  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
difficulty. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  March,  the  Patna 
left  the  Downs  with  752  persons  on  board, 
consisting  of  402  soldiers  belonging  to 
various  regiments  stationed  in  India,  with 
25  officers,  51  women,  and  75  children, 
private  passengers  to  the  number  of  15, 
with  13  servants  to  wait  upon  them,  and  a 
fall  and  most  efficient  crew  of  171  men, 
including  officers. 

The  ship  bore  down  the  Channel,  with 
a  fair  favouring  breeze  propelling  her  to 
such  good  purpose,  that  she  entered  on  the 
broad  Atlantic  on  the  evening  of  the  14th 
March. 

The  weather  was  extremely  fine  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  Channel — as  a 
rule  the  nastiest  of  all  nasty  seas,  barring, 
perhaps,  St  Greorge's,  the  Lion's  Gulf  in  a 
white  squall,  the  Black  Sea  in  a  black 
storm,  and  that  omnium  marium  prcecipue 
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teterrimuni,  the  Bay  of  Biscay — happened 
to  be  in  one  of  its  most  gracious  moods, 
and  behaved,  throughout  the  Patna^s  pas- 
sage down,  with  such  exceptional  leniency, 
that  those  hideous  ^^antiperistaltic  motions 
and  emotions,"  which  usually  so  fiercely 
assail  the  unhappy  landsman  tempted  to 
tempt  the  ocean,  and  against  which  nought 
availeth  —  neither  fasting  nor  feasting, 
neither  the  oldest  Cognac  nor  the  newest 
rum,  neither  the  rawest  rack  nor  tlie  most 
daintily  distilled  Dantzic  drops,  neither 
peppermint  lozenges  nor  Maltese  bonbons  ; 
not  all  the  multinominous  ethers,  nor  even 
the  prince  of  anaesthetics,  chloroform; 
neither  the  renowned  impier  cPAlhespeyres, 
nor  the  famous  holy- sepulchre -touched 
Jaffa  paper,  still  so  devoutly  believed  in 
by  devout  Catholics,  until  they  have  had 
occasion  to  give  it  that  ^'one  trial" 
which  ^^ proves  the  fact" — (truly,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  this  our  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  all  its  boasted  enlightenment, 
remains  still  marvellously  like  the  ninth  of 
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its  predecessors  after  Christ);*  nay,  not 
even  in  rough  weather,  with  the  ground- 
swell  on,  the  illustrious  Jobard's  infallible 
repressive  and  compressive  belt  —  proved 
remarkably  mild  on  the  occasion,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  private  pas- 
sengers and  of  the  military  officers,  most 
of  whom  could,  moreover,  boast  some 
previous  experience  of  its  waves  and  ways. 

Among  the  private  passengers  were 
Lady  Compton  Gordon,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Drummond  Gordon,  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  board,  and  her  and 
the  Colonel's  three  charming  daughters, 
Eose,  Mary,  and  Georgina ;  also  Miss  Ida 
Drummond,  a  niece  of  the  Colonel's. 

Then  there  was  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton, 
formerly  a  great  Indian  magnate,  high  in 
the  Company^s  service,  who  had  not  long 
since  exchanged  his  quasi-royal  seat  as  one 
of  the  rulers  in  the  upland  district,  for  a 

*  Another  batch  of  digressions,  and  digression 
within  digression!  and  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
.too  !     Ah,  me !  lohat  will  the  critics  say ! 
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•seat  in  the  Supreme  Council,  but  was  now 
going  out  again,  on  a  special  mission  to 
the  Maharajah  Scindiah  of  Grwalior. 

This  great  man  was  attended  by  two 
nephews  of  his,  attached  to  his  ^' mission'^ 
as  secretaries,  and  by  his  private  chaplain, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Dunbar,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  of  the  good  old 
times  (now  bygone,  alas !  the  greater  is  the 
pity),  when  that  noble  institution  had  not 
yet  got  altogether  distracted  with  the  num- 
berless shades  of  High  and  Low,  Broad  and 
Narrow,  and  Heaven  knows  what  other 
named  Church  besides,  which  in  these  our 
days  threaten  to  tumble  the  fair  fabric  to 
pieces,  and  make  that  ^^most  admirable 
compromise  between  cold  reason  and  ardent 
faith"  a  mockery  and  a  by- word  for  mum- 
bling Methodists  and  bawling  Baptists  to 
scoff  at. 

Mr  Dunbar  was  a  single-minded  and 

sincere    follower   of    Christ,    who    always 

strove,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and  the 

best  of  his  ability,  to  Jcnoio  his  duty  and  to 
12  * 
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do  it.  He  was  alike  distinguished  for  his 
unpretending  piety  and  his  deep  learning, 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  kindliness  of 
manner.  In  brief,  he  might  fairly  be 
called  a  compound  of  Groldsmlth's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  that  other  ^^  Vicar,''  drawn 
by  the  same  genial  hand,  who  was  ^^  passing 
rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,"  and  whose 
^^  failings  even  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

There  was  another  gentleman  on  board, 
who  also  called  himself  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  but  whom  honest  old  parson 
Adams  would  certainly  not  have  admitted 
in  that  capacity ;  for  he  was  one  of  those 
bitter  Presbyterians  and  predestlnarians 
whom  that  exemplary,  though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  '^  prejudicially  given,"  divine 
would  not  scruple  to  rank  with  atheists. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher  was  a  great 
northern  light  (from  Aberdeen),  who  pro- 
fessed and  preached  damnation  to  all  man- 
kind— save  the  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher  and 
the  small  band  of  chosen  vessels  to  which 
he  belonged — with  a  fierce  ferocity  that 
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would  have  delighted  the  dark  soul  of  the 
gloomy  zealot  of  Geneva. 

He  was  gifted,  in  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, with  that  Spurgeonite  faculty  of  vul- 
garizing the  divine  utterances  of  Christ,  and 
the  sublime  record  of  His  doings,  teach- 
ings, and  sufferings,  and  of  dragging  down 
things  the  loftiest  and  holiest,  and  mys- 
teries the  most  hallowed,  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  muddiest  mob,  which  now-a- 
days  passes  for  ^^  pulpit  eloquence." 

He  was  an  energetic  expounder  of  the 
Gospel — as  filtered  through  his  muddy 
brain.  His  fussy  person  and  his  fat  and 
flabby  sensual  face  told  rather  against  his 
efficiency  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  made  up 
for  this  slight  drawback  by  a  most  flexible 
and  rather  pleasing  organ,  adequately  sus- 
tained by  strong  lungs,  and  ^'assisted"  by 
a  forty-steam-hammer  power  of  thumping 
the  pulpit  with  his  fat  mutton  fist,  literally 
^'smashing"  conviction,  as  it  were,  into 
the  hardest-headed  of  his  hearers. 

Like  all  the  shining  lights  of  those  com- 
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fortable  creeds  that  '-  deal  damnation  to  all 
doxies  save  their  own,"  he  delighted  in 
depicting  the  torments  of  the  damned,  in 
a  hell  as  grossly  material  as  his  own  gross 
nature — a  bomidless  lake  of  liquid  fire, 
peopled  by  howling  demons. 

Strange  to  say,  this  pious  gentleman 
had,  despite  his  doctrine  of  ''  election  and 
grace,"  been  suddenly  moved  by  the  spirit 
to  go  out  to  Asia  on  a  mission,  to  carry 
the  consolations  of  his  comfortable  creed  of 
eternal  torments  and  an  everlasting  hell, 
to  the  benighted  Brahmins,  Buddhists,  and 
Parsees,  who  blindly  deny  the  eternity  of 
punishment,*  and  to  the  freethinking  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius'  code  of  ethics. 

Mr  Salter,  a  barrister,  appointed  to  a 
Judgeship  in  Calcutta,  and  Mr  Brownlow, 
a  wealthy  Indian  merchant,  who  was  now 
fetching  over  to  the  country  of  his  adoption 

*  It  is  the  Parsee's  daily  prayer  to  tlie  Universal 
Spirit  of  all  Good,  to  grant  that  the  time  may  soon 
be  when  Ahriman,  purged  from  all  evil,  will  speak 
eternally  the  Holy  Word  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
verted and  redeemed  demons. 
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Ms  two  daughters,   completed  the  list  of 
private  passengers  on  board  the  Patna. 

The  splendid  weather,  and  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  sea-sickness,  exercised 
a  most  exhilarating  influence  on  all  on 
board,  and  mirth  and  jollity  seemed  to  be 
the  universal  order  of  the  day. 

Even  Louis  Ellesdee,  with  the  heavy 
grief  of  parting  from  all  he  held  dear  still 
fresh  at  his  heart,  was  not  proof  against 
the  charm  of  '^  smiles  all  around,"  but  was 
soon  as  joyous  as  an}",  thus  affording  an- 
other instance  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
Captain  Booth's  sage  reflection,  made  in 
the  course  of  his  confidential  outpourings 
to  lovely  Miss  Matthews,  that  ^Hhe  ten- 
derest  of  passions  is  capable  of  subsiding, 
and  that  absence  from  our  dearest  friends  is 
not  so  insupportable  as  it  may  at  first 
appear." 

Well,  matters  went  on  thus  smoothly 
and  '^  swimmingly"  with  the  Patna  and  her 
temporary  tenants  for  seven  days. 

But  on  the    mornino-  of  the   19th   of 
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March  J  when  the  Patna  had  reached  lati- 
tude 47°  north,  and  longitude  10°  west, 
there  arose  a  heavy  gale,  which  speedily 
put  down  all  mirth  and  jollity  on  board, 
by  raising  the  waves,  though  not  exactly 
''  to  the  height  of  mountains,"  as  the  ex- 
aggerated proverbial  phrase  goes,  yet  suf- 
ficiently high  to  play  a  most  uncomfortable 
game  of  pitch  and  toss  with  the  good  ship, 
and  to  give  the  unhappy  passengers  on 
board  a  taste  anything  but  agreeable  of 
a  seafaring  life. 

The  gale  went  on  increasing  in  violence 
until  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  com- 
pelling the  ship,  towards  evening,  to  lie  to 
under  a  triple-reefed  main-topsail  only. 

With  a  large  cargo  of  shot  and  shell  in 
her  hold,  the  vessel  rolled  heavily,  and  the 
contents  of  the  cuddy  and  cabins,  even  to 
the  most  ponderous  boxes  and  trunks,  were 
dashed  about  and  shattered  to  pieces,  to 
the  intense  discomfort  and  alarm  of  the 
jDassengers. 

But  however  so  frightened  thepassengers 
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unused  to  the  ways  of  the  sea  might  feel, 
the  captain  and  his  officers  and  crew  re- 
mained perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed, 
bravely  meeting  the  fiercest  assaults  of 
the  winds  and  waves  upon  their  staunch 
little  floating  fortress  at  every  point,  with 
quiet  composure  and  consummate  skill. 
Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  that,  save 
rocks  and  quicksands,  none  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  deep  ever  daunt  your  true 
sailor. 

Colonel  Grordon,  Major  Baines  of  the 
31st,  Captain  Spencer  of  the  4th  Regiment, 
and  a  few  more  military  officers,  also  re- 
mained on  deck,  despite  the  howling  storm 
and  the  furious  sea ;  so  did  likewise  four 
of  the  private  passengers,  to  wit.  Sir  Arthur 
Hamilton  and  his  cha|)lain,  who  were  old 
sailors,  having  been  out  together  repeatedly 
to  India  and  China,  Louis  EUesdee,  who 
enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  being  horn 
with  a  sea-constitution  complete,  legs  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher,  who 
was  of  too  flabby  and  apathetic  a  nature  to 
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liave  Ills  sympathetic  nerve  much  affected 
by  any  amount  of  rolling  or  pitching. 

The  rest  of  the  officers  and  the  other  pri- 
vate passengers  remained  in  their  berths,  a 
prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness ;  and 
so  did  the  unhappy  soldiers,  women,  and 
children  below,  in  a  hell  of  suffering  from 
which,  could  he  but  have  realized  it,  even 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher  might  have  bor- 
rowed a  few  choice  torments  to  deepen 
still  even  the  darkest  touches  in  the 
horrid  picture  of  that  awful  place  of  pun- 
ishment drawn  by  his  own  ''^  fiery"  imagin- 
ation. 

So  midnight  came  on  without  the  least 
abatement  in  the  violence  of  the  storm; 
yet  the  stout  ship,  with  her  oaken  timbers 
and  her  hearts  of  oak,  continued  to  laugh 
to  scorn  the  most  furious  onslaughts  of  her 
fierce  assailants ;  and  in  perfect  safety,  no 
doubt,  would  she  have  ridden  out  the  tem- 
pest but  for  one  little  accident,  trifling, 
indeed,  in  its  origin,  but  most  direful  in 
its  consequences. 
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^^  Tdchez  de  faire  voire  devoir,  mats  iHy 
mettez  pas  de  zele,  jeunehomme^''  was  Talley- 
rand's sage  advice  to  a  sucking  diplomatist. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  poor 
Fatna  had  her  fourth  mate,  Mr  Jonas,  a 
most  meritorious  young  officer  in  most 
respects,  ever  received  a  similar  lesson  in 
the  course  of  his  training,  and  known  to 
appreciate  it  at  its  true  value. 

But  Mr  Jonas  was,  unfortunately,  given 
to  over-zeal,  more  especially  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  merest  routine  duties.  So, 
on  this  unhappy  occasion,  he  took  it  sud- 
denly into  his  head,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th,  to  visit  the  hold 
of  the  vessel,  to  see  whether  everything 
was  taught  and  tight. 

In  the  spirit  room  in  the  after-hold  he 
found  that  a  small  brandy  cask  had  some- 
how got  adrift,  and  he  at  once  laudably 
set  about  secm^ing  it,  a  difficult  task,  owing 
to  the  fearful  rolling  of  the  ship. 

A  heavy  lurch  nearly  threw  him  off  his 
legs,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  regain  his 
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dren,  in  a  state  of  Indescribable  confusion 
and  terror,  to  join  the  no  less  terrified 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  by  this 
time  rushed  on  deck  from  their  cabins — 
the  gentlemen  barely  half  clad,  the  ladies 
in  their  night-dresses  only.  Most  of  the 
soldiers,  women,  and  children  from  below 
had  staggered  from  their  berths  nearly 
naked.  Yet  none — no,  not  even  the  most 
delicate  young  lady  on  board — paid  the 
least  heed  to  such  a  mere  question  of  more 
or  less  scanty  apparel.  In  the  dread  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Terrors,  in  one  of 
his  most  appalling  forms,  no  conventional 
notions  and  feelings  can  stand  their 
ground. 

That  most  delightful  of  conventional 
sentimental  writers,  Bernardin  St  Pierre, 
commits  a  grievous  blunder  indeed  against 
the  truth  of  nature,  in  making  sweet  Vir- 
ginie  commit  constructive  suicide  upon  a 
punctilio  of  maidenly  modesty.  And, 
though  I  have  read  of  ladies  preferring 
death  by  burning  or  drowning  to  rescue  in 
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a  damaged  nightgown,*  I  must  confess  I  am 
rather  sceptical  on  this  point ;  if  actually 
true,  notwithstanding,  I  can  only  say  the 
greater  tlie  pity. 

The  lower  decks  thus  cleared  of  their 
occupants,  Captain  Carter  ordered  them  to 
be  scuttled,  the  combings  of  the  hatchways 
to  be  cut,  and  the  lower  ports  to  be  opened. 

For  a  time  the  desperate  expedient 
seemed  to  answer :  the  fierce  rush  of  the 
flood  into  the  hold  checked  the  fury  of 
the  flames ;  but,  alas !  the  immense  body 
of  water  thus  admitted  into  the  hold 
speedily  threatened  to  sink  the  ship  ;  it 
became  necessary  then  to  close  the  ports 
again,  and  set  all  available  hands  to  work 
at  the  pumps. 

And  when,  by  the  almost  superhmnan 
exertions  of  the  crew,  in  which  the  pas- 
sengers, officers,  and  soldiers  joined  with 
a  will — for  the  imminence  of  a  most  hor- 
rible  death,  whilst   shaking   their   hearts 

*  In  a  description  of  the  burning  of  the  Amazon j 
amono^  others. 
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had  staid  their  stomachs,  and  put  to  flight 
the  worst  symptoms  of  sea-sickness — the 
body  of  water  in  the  hold  had  become 
sensibly  reduced,  the  conflagration  burst 
forth  anew  with  redoubled  fury,  so  that 
the  ports  had  to  be  re-opened,  though  only 
to  be  closed  again  in  a  greater  hurry  than 
before,  and  the  pumping  renewed  with 
two-fold  vigour,  to  keep  the  ship  from 
sinking. 

Thus  tossed  between  the  almost  equally 
dread  alternative  of  death  by  fire  or  death 
by  water,  and  with  the  gale  keeping  on 
assailing  the  burning  and  water-logged 
ship  with  unabated  fury,  the  unhappy 
people  on  board  passed  the  night  of  the 
20th  March — a  terrible  night  of  unspeak- 
able woe  and  suffering,  the  horrors  of 
which  it  would  bafSe  my  puny  powers 
were  I  to  attempt  to  j^ortray. 

Yet  all  through  that  terrible  night, 
amidst  the  awful  din  of  the  jarring  ele- 
ments, and  battling  with  the  whole  three 
of  them  at  once,  with  undaunted  courage, 
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his  head  proudly  erect,  and  his  face  cahn 
and  composed,  radiating^  as  it  were,  con- 
fidence and  courage  all  around  him,  stood 
Captain  Carter,  affording  the  gods,  if 
Seneca  be  right  in  his  supposition,  that 
richest  of  treats — the  sight  of  a  good  man 
and  true  struggling  with  adversity  — 
though,  maybe,  the  gods  might  be  more 
divinely  employed  than  in  looking  on 
delighted  at  such  a  struggle,  as  coster- 
mongers  will  occasionally  at  an  unequal 
fight  vraged  between  a  brave  small  boy 
and  a  cowardly  big  bully. 

We  prate  much  of  the  soldier's  '^  he- 
roism "  in  battle :  yet,  after  all,  if  we 
divest  the  matter  of  its  artificial  trappings^ 
he  sunply  goes  in  for  pay  or  plunder, 
brutally  to  slash  and  slay  his  fellow-man, 
or  to  submit,  as  brutally,  to  be  slashed 
and  slain  by  him,  hardly  ever  knowing  or 
caring  what  it  may  be  all  about,  or  who  is 
wrong  or  right  in  the  matter.  If  we 
dignify  the  mere  absence  or  overcoming 
of  physical  fear  in  him  as  ^^  heroism,"  what 

VOL.  II.  13 
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other  term  is  left  us,  then,  to  adequately- 
designate  and  define  the  so  infinitely 
higher  and  nobler  feeling  of  him  who,  often 
without  a  ray  of  hope  even,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  stern  sense  of  duty  alone,  will 
bravely  give  battle  to  the  mighty  elements, 
and  will,  unto  death,  contend  with  death 
for  the  lives  and  safety  of  those  entrusted 
to  his  guardianship  ? 

And  the  noble  captain  stood  not  alone 
in  his  glory,  in  this  momentous  night; 
but  every  mate  of  the  ship,  and  every 
militar}^  officer  on  board,  from  colonel  to 
ensign,  bravely  strove  to  do  his  duty. 

The  passengers  also  had  caught  the  in- 
fection ;  and  with  the  white-handed  and 
dainty-fingered  great  Indian  magnate  at 
the  head  of  them,  they  worked  at  the 
pumps,  or  wheresoever  else  their  services 
might  be  required,  or  might  seem  useful, 
as  stoutly  and  with  as  good  a  will  as  the 
oldest  and  toughest  salt  on  board,  or  the 
lustiest  soldier  of  the  lot. 

And  the  ladies  ?    Why,  bless  their  dear 
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hearts,  they  went  about  as  mmistering 
angels,  spreading  hope  and  consolation 
among  their  humble  sisters,  and  vieing  in 
fortitude  with  the  stoutest-hearted  of  the 
stronger  sex  on  board. 

Grievous  to  have  to  relate  it,  there  was 
one  man  there,  indeed,  animated  by  a 
different  spirit — the  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher. 

From  the  first  outburst  of  the  gale,  that 
exemplary  divine  had  striven,  and  suc- 
cessfully striven,  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
his  spirits  up,  in  the  most  approved  north- 
em  fashion,  and  had  accordingly  got 
♦slightly  elevated. 

When  the  alarm  of  fire  first  brought  on 
deck  the  unhappy  crowd  of  men,  women, 
and  children  from  below,  and  when  it  was 
clearly  of  the  utmost  importance  to  en- 
deamur^  at  least,  to  guard  against  the  fatal 
confusion  so  likely  to  be  engendered  by 
blind  despair,  the  rev.  gentleman  was  sud- 
denly moved — whether  by  the  spirit  or 
the  spirits,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say — to 
burst  forth  into  one  of  his  favourite  rhapso- 
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dies,  shouting  to  the  terror-stricken  crowd 
around  him,  how  their  transgressions  had 
at  last  reeked  up  to  high  heaven,  and 
how  the  Almighty  Grod  was  now  striding 
forth  in  His  ire,  wrapping  Him  in  His 
wrath  as  in  a  garment,  and,  with  the  sword 
of  His  anger  girt  on  His  loins,  stretching 
forth  His  right  hand  to  smite  them  hip 
and  thigh  I  He  bade  them  go  down  on 
their  knees,  and  grovel  for  mercy,  so  it 
might  still  be  extended  to  them. 

Mr  Dunbar,  whose  piety  was  of  a  very 
different  and,  I  for  one  feel  quite  sure, 
much  truer  stamp,  was  just  on  the  point 
of  joining  one  of  the  gangs  at  the  pumps 
when  this  somewhat  ill-timed  exhortation 
to  prayer  struck  his  ears. 

Feeling  how  vitally  important  it  was  to 
the  chances  of  safety  of  everybody  on 
board  that  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  more 
especially,  as  the  more  ignorant  and  the 
more  impressionable,  should  not  be  unduly 
depressed,  Mr  Dunbar  unhesitatingly  went 
in  for  a  little  exhortation  of  his  own. 
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In  a  few  hearty,  well -chosen  words 
he  told  the  men  to  leave  prayer  to  the 
feeble  and  helpless,  but  for  their  part  to 
strive  might  and  main  to  preserve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  vessel,  or  at  least  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  women  and  children  on  board, 
and  their  own  lives,  if  so  might  be,  which, 
he  told  them,  were  a  precious  trust  con- 
fided to  them  by  the  Almighty,  to  be  de- 
fended even  to  the  last  gasp,  and  not  to 
be  weakly  resigned  on  the  first  approach 
of  danger.  Work,  he  told  them,  was  Jiiait^s 
truest  prayer,  and  the  most  acceptable  to 
God, 

For  this  most  sensible  address  to  the 
men,  Mr  Dunbar  was  fiercely  stigmatized 
and  exorcized  by  his  reverend  brother  in 
Christ,  as  a  *^  Priest  of  Belial,"  and  Hea- 
ven only  knows  how  far  the  ^^  inspirited" 
Josiah  might  have  proceeded  in  his  holy 
zeal,  and  what  mischief  he  might  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  that  Louis  Elles- 
dee,  who  throughout  this  fearful  night 
acted  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp  to  Captain 
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Carter,  and  was  just  returning  to  his  post^ 
after  executing  one  of  the  captain's  orders, 
was  a  witness  of  this  scene,  which  he 
hastened  to  report  to  the  captain. 

Captain  Carter  and  Colonel  Gordon, 
who  knew  that  this  was  not  a  time  for 
wild  panic  and  weak  prayer,  had  the  Rev. 
Josiah  most  unceremoniously  hauled  up 
before  them,  when  they  plainly  and  sternl}^ 
threatened  to  have  him  ironed  and  gagged 
if  he  continued  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
their  men  with  his  dismal  howlings. 

The  rev.  gentleman,  who  by  this  time 
had  let  off  a  considerable  portion  of  his  arti- 
ficial steam,  and  was  just  beginning  now  to 
realize  somewhat  more  clearly  the  extreme 
danger  of  his  own  position,  collapsed  rather 
suddenly,  and  from  that  time  forward 
showed  no  further  inclination  to  indulge 
in  preaching  despair  to  his  companions  in 
misfortune. 

Nay,  after  a  time,  as  the  spirit  and 
spirits  died  within  him,  he  might  be  seen, 
pale  and  trembling,  clinging  to  the  mizen 
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shroiidj  where  he  might  be  heard  mechan- 
ically repeating,  with  ashen  lips,  ^^  What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  saved  ?" 

Need  I  tell  the  intelligent  reader,  with 
however  so  little  experience  of  the  myste- 
rious ways  of  Providence,  that  he,  for  one, 
was  saved  ?  cela  va  sans  dlre^  more  espe- 
cially with  so  many  better  men  on  board 
the  doomed  vessel. 

Well,  when  this  most  exemplary  divine 
afterwards  made  his  report  to  the  religious 
body  of  which  lie  was  so  shining  a  light 
and  ornament,  he  coolly  narrated  in  the 
said  report,  how  ^^  amidst  the  howling  of 
the  storm,  the  furious  dashing  of  the  waves, 
and  the  fierce  roaring  of  the  flames,"  he^ 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher,  had  gone  about, 
with  calm  self-possession,  propounding  to 
all  that  came  in  his  way,  the  great  ques- 
tion, "What  must  we  do  to  be  saved?" 
And  he  grievously  lamented  that  he  should 
have  to  state  the  sad  fact  that  the  number 
of  those  who  appeared  to  dwell  either  with 
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lively  hope  or  with  trembling  dread  on  the 
view  of  an  opening  eternity,  was  extremely 
small !  And  perhaps  he  really  believed  he 
was  stating  the  truth.  Men  rescued  from 
imminent  danger,  or  emerging  from  some 
momentous  crisis,  are  apt  to  ^^misremem- 
ber"  the  incidents  of  their  past  experience. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  stormy  June 
days,  in  1848,  when  the  first  attempt  at 
a  socialist  revolution  burst  over  Paris — (a 
secondj  mayhap,  is  slowly  preparing  even 
whilst  I  am  penning  these  lines) — one  of 
the  five  miserable  mediocrities,  who  were 
at  the  time  rashly  presuming  to  govern 
thirty-five  million!  Frenchmen,  went  about, 
with  shaking  limbs,  muttering  with  trem- 
bling ashen  lips  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  burden,  '^ II  faut  prendre  des  mesiires  I 
Ilfaut  prendre  des  mesiires  I " 

Yet,  afterwards,  when  Cavaignac,  having 
snatched  the  reins  from  the  hands  of  the 
most  incompetent  set  of  drivers  of  a  state 
coach  the  world  ever  saw,  had,  with  his 
^^  Africans,"  succeeded  in  stifling  the  in- 
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surrection  in  blood,  the  said  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  deposed  Quinquevirate  used 
to  go  about  boastfully  telling  all  who 
would  listen,  how  '^  lie^  at  least,  had  from 
the  very  beginning  justly  appreciated  the 
nature  of  the  crisis;  how  he  had  insisted 
upon  energetic  measures  being  taken,  and 
how,  but  for  that  muff  Lamartine,  and  that 
other  muff,  Ledru  Eollin,  and  the  other 
muffs,  toho  had  lost  their  heads  and  senses^ 
these  energetic  measures  would  have  been 
taken,  and  there  would  then  have  been  no 
need  to  hand  over  the  reins  to  Cavaignac" 
— and  I  truly  believe  he  believed  what  he 
said. 

To  return  to  our  burning  and  tempest- 
tossed  ship. 

After  a  night  of  horror,  day  dawned  at 
last ;  but,  alas  !  it  brought  no  relief  to  the 
wretched  tenants  of  the  doomed  vessel. 

And  hour  after  hour  passed  away  thus 
in  the  fierce  agony  of  the  unequal  struggle 
of  ship  and  man  against  the  elements. 

Yet  the  brave  bark  still  rode  on  in  the 
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storm's  eye,  and  the  noble  captain  still 
contended  undaunted  against  the  three 
fierce  foes  banded  against  him  and  his, 
opposing  to  their  merciless  onslaughts  all 
that  he  knew,  and  all  that"!  he  could,  to  the 
most  hidden  devices  of  man's  ingenuity, 
to  the  most  latent  powers  of  man's  energy. 

And  mates  and  crew,  and  officers  and 
men  and  passengers,  strove,  in  noble  emu- 
lation, to  do  his  bidding  and  obey  his 
directions,  valiantly  disputing  every  inch 
of  hold  from  the  furious  flood,  every  inch 
of  timber  from  the  fierce  flames. 

But,  unfortunately,  human  energy  has 
its  limits ;  so  the  time  came  but  too  soon 
when  some  of  the  workers  fell  oif  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

By  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  but  too  clear  that  the  fire  was  irre- 
sistibly gaining,  and  hope  died  in  the 
hearts  of  the  stoutest. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning 
men  had  been  sent  to  the  foretop  to  look 
out  for  a  friendly  sail — and  they  did  look 
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out  until  their  eyes  got  dimmed  with  the 
tears  of  despair — but  no  approaching  help 
could  they  descry. 

Then  many  of  the  older  sailors  and 
soldiers  gave  up  what  appeared  now  but 
too  clearly  a  useless  struggle ;  and  they 
doggedly  seated  themselves  over  the  maga- 
zine, that  their  sufferings  might  be  the 
shorter.  And  some  there  were  who  walked 
deliberately  up  to  the  yawning  hatches, 
and  leaped  into  the  fiery  abyss  below — a 
rare  treat  for  the  fire-king  to  lick  up  with 
his  forked  tongue;  to  whom  the  sea-king 
in  the  ship's  hold  chuckled  low,  '^  Oho  1 
brother,  thine  the  fat  harvest,  mine  the 
richer  gleanings ! ''  And  the  storm-king 
without  roared  his  boisterous  blasts  of 
merriment  at  the  sport  into  the  affrighted 
ears  of  the  doomed. 

Captain  Carter  now  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  Colonel  Gordon,  Major 
Baines,  Captain  Spencer,  Sir  Arthur  Hamil- 
ton, Mr  Dunbar,  Mr  Brownlow,  and  Louis 
Ellesdee,  on  what  had  best  be  done  in  the 
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desperate  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

The  boatSj  Captain  Carter  explained, 
would  only  hold  a  small  number,  even 
supposing  they  should  be  safely  lowered, 
and  that  they  could  live  in  the  fearfully 
rough  sea  raging  around  them. 

It  was  resolved  then  to  put  all  the  lady 
passengers  and  the  women  and  children 
into  the  boats,  with  a  number  of  the  best' 
men  of  the  crew,  sufficient  to  navigate  them 
— and  to  send  them  off  with  their  precious 
freight,  trusting  them  to  God's  merciful 
care — all  the  rest  of  the  crew,  passengers, 
officers,  and  soldiers  to  stay  on  board  the 
burning  vessel,  and  meet  death  like  men. 

All  necessary  preparations  Avere  accord- 
ingly made  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect,  and  the  men  selected  to  navigate 
the  boats  were  told  off. 

And  let  it  be  proudly  recorded  here  in 
honour  of  these  glorious  fellows,  both  the 
captain  and  the  colonel  knew  that  there 
was  no  need  to  issue  orders  that  any  man, 
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soldier  or  sailor,  should  be  cut  down  who 
should  attempt  to  enter  the  boats,  besides 
those  told  off  for  the  service  !  * 

It  was  at  this  supreme  moment,  whilst 
the  boats  were  being  got  ready,  amidst 
most  heart-rending  scenes  of  leave-takings, 
that  one  of  the  sailors,  who  had  been  sent 
up  to  the  fore-top  to  look  out  once  more  for 
some  hope  of  help,  frantically  waved  his 
hat,  and  sung  out,  in  a  voice  whose  cheer- 
ing accents  rang  clear  above  the  tempest's 
shrill  blast,  ^^  A  sail  on  the  lee-bow  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  aspect  of  things  on 
board  changed,  as  by  magic — despair  and 
despondency  gave  way  to  renewed  hope — 
the  joyous   shout  from   the   fore-top  was 

*  'Who  would  not  remember  with  a  quicker  beat  of 
the  heart  and  a  warmer  glow,  the  glorious  tale  of  the 
Birkenhead,  when  four  hundred  British  soldiers  went 
down  to  their  watery  grave  with  a  British  cheer,  with 
their  noble  commander,  Colonel  Seton — eternal  honour 
to  his  name ! — at  their  head,  having,  at  their  chief's 
entreaty,  refrained  even  from  trying  to  save  their  lives 
by  jumping  overboard,  that  they  might  not  risk 
swamping  the  boats  with  the  women  ! 
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responded  to  by  three  hearty  cheers  from 
the  deck,  in  which  officers,  passengers, 
women,  and  children  joined,  ay,  even  the 
captain;  it  was  the  first  sign  of  emotion 
he  allowed  himself  to  betray  ! 

The  instant  after  he  was  again  calmly 
giving  all  necessary  orders.  Flags  of 
distress  were  hoisted,  the  minute  gun  was 
fired,  and  the  Patna  bore  down  upon  the 
stranger  on  her  lee -bow,  with  every  stitch 
of  canvas  she  could  safely  show  in  the 
teeth  of  the  furious  gale. 

The  fierce  howling  of  the  storm  com- 
pletely di^owned  the  report  of  the  distress 
guns  fired  on  board  the  Patna;  but  the 
stranger's  attention,  fortunately,  was  drawn 
to  the  burning  ship  by  the  dense  smoke, 
and  by  the  forked  tongues  of  flame  that 
were  now  beginning  to  shoot  up  from  time 
to  time  high  into  the  air. 

To  the  indescribable  joy  of  everybody 
on  board  the  Patna^  the  stranger  was  soon 
seen  hoisting  British  colours,  and  hastening 
to  their  relief. 
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She  proved  to  be  the  Bomlcvj^  a  mer- 
chant vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  trading 
between  England  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Palmer.  She  was 
now  on  her  passage  home,  with  a  full 
cargo  of  cotton. 

She  took  her  position  at  some  distance 
from  the  Patna^  to  guard  against  the 
threatenino^  dans-er  of  that  ill-fated  vessel's 
explosion,  which  might  take  place  from 
one  moment  to  another.  Indeed,  it  was 
owing  altogether  to  the  skilful  dispositions 
of  Captain  Carter,  and  to  the  persevering 
and  united  labom^s  of  officers  and  men,  pas- 
sengers and  soldiers,  that  the  fire  had  so 
long  been  kept  from  the  magazine. 

But  even  with  this  almost  unhoped-for 
help  now  apparently  so  near  at  hand,  the 
position  of  the  unfortunate  people  on  board 
the  bm^ning  ship  remained  still  extremely 
critical. 

The  flames  were  now  rushing  up  the 
main  hatchways  as  high  as  the  lower 
yards,  and  it  was  only  by  laboming  with 
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the  most  desperate  energy,  applying  wet 
tarpaulingSj  and  pouring  down  floods  of 
water,  that  the  conflagration  was  still  kept 
under,  in  some  measure,  and  prevented 
from  spreading  far  abaft. 

It  required,  then,  no  mean  courage 
and  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned, 
to  keep  to  it  without  intermission  until 
the  captain  should  command  them  to 
desist,  and  provide  for  their  o^vn  personal 
safety. 

But  there  was  not  a  man  among  the 
crew  who  knew  not  that  he  might  fully 
confide  in  the  unconquerable  energy,  the 
vast  experience,  the  matchless  skill,  and 
the  glorious  sense  of  duty  of  the  slight  and 
slim-built,  high-browed,  violet-eyed,  and 
fair-haired  man  in  command  of  the  ship — 
who,  whatever  might  betide,  would  be  sure 
to  strive  to  the  last,  and  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  and  ability,  to  secure  the 
safety  of  every  soul  on  board,  and  would 
a  thousand  times  rather  perish  with  the 
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ship  than  leave  a  single  man  behind  whom 
he  might  rescue,  though  at  the  cost  of  his 
own  life. 

By  this  time  the  cutter  was  ready.  The 
lady  passengers,  some  thirty  women  and 
children,  and  a  few  picked  men  of  the 
crew,  were  put  into  her. 

She  was  lov/ered  with  immense  diffi- 
culty, and  it  was  a  wonder  how  she  escaped 
swamping. 

She  got  clear  at  last,  however,  without 
accident,  and  went  bounding  over  the 
foaming  billows  to  the  floating  harbour  of 
refuge  awaiting  those  in  her ;  her  course 
during  this  most  perilous  transit  being 
watched  all  the  time  with  the  intensest 
anxiety  by  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  her 
precious  cargo,  who  felt,  indeed,  unspeak- 
ably relieved  when  they  saw  her  at  last 
safely  alongside  the  Bombajj, 

An  attempt  was  made  next  to  lower 
another  of  the  boats,  but,  alas !  owing  to 
the  fouling  of  the  tackle,  she  dropped  at 
one  end,  and  the  women  and  children  in 
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her,  to  the  number  of  some  twenty,  were 
precipitated  into  the  raging  sea. 

Some  of  the  crew  jmnped  instantly 
overboard,  to  endeavour  to  save : — with 
them  Mr  Dunbar  and  Louis  Ellesdee ;  also 
a  soldier,  whose  wife  and  two  children 
were  among  those  struggling  in  the  w^ater. 

By  the  judicious  efforts  of  these  devoted 
men  the  boat  was  righted,  and  fourteen 
out  of  the  twenty  of  her  original  occupants 
were  rescued,  and  put  back  into  her; 
among  them  the  wife  and  children  of  the 
soldier  just  alluded  to:  the  husband  and 
father,  unable  to  save  all  his  dear  ones, 
and  having  to  choose  between  his  wife  and 
his  children,  saved  the  former — and  the 
children  would  have  had  to  be  left  to 
perish  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonized 
parents,  but  for  noble  Louis  Ellesdee  and 
that  true  preacher  and  doer  of  good  deeds, 
the  Kev.  Edward  Dunbar,  who  rescued 
them  and  two  other  children  and  a  woman. 
This  glorious  feat  accomplished,  these 
brave  men,  passengers  and  sailors   alike, 
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disdaining  to  take  advantage  of  the  tempt- 
ing opportunity  to  effect  their  own  escape, 
calmly  climbed  back  again  into  the  burn- 
ing ship — all  save  the  soldier,  whom,  how- 
ever, they  actually  forced  to  remain  in  the 
boat  with  his  rescued  family  ! 

There  remained  now  still  on  board  the 
Patna  some  seventy  women  and  children. 

An  attempt  to  lower  the  gig  failing, 
the  captain  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to 
patiently  await  the  return  of  the  two  boats 
that  had  been  sent  off,  and  the  coming  up 
of  the  boats  of  the  Bomlay, 

Another  consultation  took  place  mean- 
while, between  Captain  Carter,  Colonel 
Gordon,  and  Major  Baines,  on  the  manner 
and  order  of  sending  off  the  officers  and 
troops. 

The  stout  old  colonel  and  the  sturdy 
major  decided  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation that  the  officers  should  move  off  ^4n 
funeral  order" — the  youngest  first,  the 
senior  and  commanding  officers  last. 

Officers  and  men  continued  to  conduct 

u  * 
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themselves  with  the  same  admirable  disci- 
pline and  coolness  which  had  characterized 
their  behaviour  throughout.  Every  order 
which  the  colonel  gave  was  obeyed  and 
carried  out  with  the  same  steadiness 
and  cheerful  alacrity  as  if  they  were  on 
the  parade-ground,  and  no  danger  of  a 
horrible  death  was  staring  them  in  the 
face ! 

When  the  boats  came  up  from  the 
Bomlmj^  it  was  found  utterly  impossible 
for  them,  owing  to  the  madly  raging  sea 
around,  to  get  alongside  the  Patna.  It 
was  necessary,  then,  to  tie  the  women  and 
children  together,  and  lower  them  by 
ropes  from  the  stern — a  long,  tedious,  and 
dangerous  task,  as  from  the  fretful  heaving 
of  the  ship,  and  the  fitful  motion  of  the 
boats  beneath,  many  of  the  unhappy  beings 
tlius  suspended  from  the  ropes  were 
plunged  beneath  the  water.  Some  of  the 
younger  children  were  thus  drowned,  in 
the  very  sight  of  their  wretched  mothers, 
wdio  could  do  nought  to  save  them,  but 
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must  look  on  hopeless  and  helpless,  in  loud 
or  mute  despair. 

At  last,  by  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, all  the  women  and  children,  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  passengers  —  the 
Rev.  Josiah  Fletcher,  of  course,  among 
the  first  —  had  been  sent  off,  and  the 
time  had  come  for  the  troops  and  the 
crew  to  be  sent  away  from  the  burning 
ship. 

And  it  was  high  time  indeed ;  for  night 
was  coming  on ;  and  not  only  was  the  fire, 
no  longer  checked  now,  of  com-se,  with  the 
same  sustained  vigour  as  hitherto,  extend- 
ing with  fearful  rapidity,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  inevitable  supreme  mo- 
ment was  approaching  when  it  must  reach 
the  magazine ;  but  the  ship  had  also  settled 
so  low  in  the  water  that  it  was  equally 
clear  she  could  not  float  for  many  hours 
longer — indeed,  it  almost  seemed  a  race 
now  between  the  two  fiercest  of  the 
doomed  vessel's  foes,  which  of  them  was 
to  deal  her  the  death-blow. 
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It  took  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour- 
for  the  boats  to  go  and  return — agonizing 
intervals  of  suspense  these,  indeed,  for  the 
anxious  watchers  of  that  deadly  race  be- 
tween fire  and  water — and  they  the  stakes 
for  the  victor  to  claim  ! 

Yet  was  there  no  disorder,  no  undue 
impatience,  no  mean  endeavour  to  steal  a 
march  upon  others — a  marvellous  instance, 
this,  of  perfect  discipline  in  most  desperate 
circumstances,  and  one  of  which  a  nation 
may  be  proud  indeed. 

To  accelerate  the  transport,  a  number 
of  hencoops  were  lowered  and  made  into 
rafts,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  communication 
with  the  boats ;  and  those  of  the  soldiers 
who  could  swim  were  ordered  to  leap  from 
the  stern  window  into  the  sea,  and  endea- 
vour to  reach  the  boats  by  the  aid  of  these 
rafts.  They  were  ordered  also  to  bind  pieces 
of  white  linen  about  their  heads,  that  they 
might  be  distinguished  in  the  gloom. 

For  the  remainder  a  rope  was  sus- 
jDended  from  the  head  of  the  spanker-boom,. 
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and  the  men  were  directed  to  slide  jfrom  it 
into  the  boats. 

So  boat-load  after  boat-load  left  the 
doomed  ship  until,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  there  were  left  on  board  only  Cap- 
tain Carter,  Colonel  Gordon,  Major  Baines, 
Captain  Spencer,  who  happened  to  be  the 
captain  of  the  day,  Mr  Thompson,  Cap- 
tain Smith  of  the  31st  Regiment,  Mr  Wil- 
liamson, the  first  mate,  the  third  mate,  and 
Mr  "Wilder,  the  surgeon  of  the  Patna  ;  Mr 
Dunbar  and  Louis  Ellesdee,  who  were  re- 
solved to  remain  with  the  captain  to  the 
last ;  two  petty  officers  of  the  Patna,  and 
the  steward  and  the  cook,  and  about  a 
score  of  soldiers. 

At  this  time,  just  when  the  first  of  the 
returning  boats  was  nearing  the  Patna! s 
stern,  to  complete  the  work  of  saving,  the 
guns  were  heard  exploding  in  the  hold — 
and  the  next  instant  the  fire  reached 
the  magazine,  and  the  blazing  fragments 
of  the  Patna  were  hurled  up  high  into 
the  air,  involving  in  her  own  destruction 
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that  of  the  boat  of  rescue  and  her 
crew. 

The  boat  next  to  the  first  escaped  by  a 
half  miracle,  and  succeeded  even  in  pick- 
ing up  the  first  mate,  Mr  Williamson,  the 
steward,  Captain  Smith,  and  four  soldiers, 
all  badly  bruised. 

These  few  smwivors  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe reached  the  Bomlay  in  safety. 
They  told  how,  in  the  last  supreme  mo- 
ment, when  the  ominous  explosion  of  the 
guns  in  the  hold  had  heralded  but  too 
unmistakably  the  knell  of  their  doom,  Mr 
Dunbar  had  offered  up  a  short  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  in  w4iich  all 
around  had  reverently  joined. 

"Thus  perished  the  magnificent  Fatna^"^ 
wTote  Mr  Williamson  at  the  end  of  his 
report  of  the  disaster  to  the  owners,  "with 
some  of  the  best  men  w^lio  ever  yet 
crowned  a  noble  life  devoted  to  duty,  by 
a  glorious  death  in  the  faithful  discharge 

of  their  duty Young  Mr  Ellesdee's 

conduct  was  above  all  praise.     He  set  a 
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bright  example  to  all  on  board,  and  was 
one  of  Captain  Carter's  most  efficient  as- 
sistants ;  he  materially  aided  in  the  rescue 
of  many,  and,  at  the  risk  t)f  his  own  life, 
saved  two  children  and  a  woman  from  the 
flood.  He  was,  indeed,  worthy  to  die  in 
such  noble  com^Dany." 
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CHAPTER  II, 

HOW   THE    ^^  STERNNESS   OF   PRINCIPLE"    WAS 
REBUKED. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday ^ 
the  28th  of  March,  1827,  in  the  private 
room  at  Ellesdee  and  Co,'s  Bank  in  Lom- 
bard Street. 

Mr  Robert  Wilson,  having,  after  long 
and  arduous  negociations,  succeeded  at 
last  in  concluding,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  great  financial  operation  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  Frankfort,  had 
only  just  returned  to  London,  to  render 
to  the  chief  of  the  house  an  account  of  his 
final  proceedings  in  the  matter,  and  of  the 
satisfactory  results  achieved  by  him. 

Sir  Richard  Ellesdee  had  omitted  to  in- 
form the  cashier  of  the  important  step  he 
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had,  in  the  latter's  absence,  taken  with 
regard  to  his  brother;  and  it  was,  then^ 
only  now,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
that  Mr  Wilson  heard  for  the  first  time 
that  Louis  Ellesdee  was  on  his  way  to 
Calcutta. 

The  first  effect  of  the  astounding  news 
upon  the  casliier  was  rather  startling. 

He  jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and, 
confronting  the  banker,  with  an  angry 
flush  on  his  face,  asked  him,  almost  fiercely, 
how  he  had  dared  to  send  his  brother  out 
to  India  without  consulting  hwij  the  guard- 
ian appointed  to  the  young  man  by  the 
late  Sir  Richard's  Will  ? 

The  banker,  who  had  never  looked 
upon  the  question  from  this  novel  point  of 
view,  and  who  considered  the  pretension 
thus  bluntly  advanced  in  the  light  of  a 
most  unwarrantable  intrusion  into  his  pri- 
vate family  affairs,  was  correspondingly 
wroth,  and  angrily  bade  the  presumptuous 
cashier  remember  in  whose  presence  he 
was  standing. 
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But  Mr  Wilson,  though  he  instantly 
recovered  his  self-command,  so  sadly 
shaken  by  the  unexpected  and  unwelcome 
news,  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  speak  with 
calm  composure,  abated  nothing  from  the 
sternness  of  his  manner. 

^^  With  all  the  respect  due  to  you.  Sir 
Eichard,"  he  said,  slowly  and  deliberately 
now,  ''  as  head  of  the  firm,  and  as  head  of 
the  family,  I  yet  must  demand  again  how 
you  could  have  taken  upon  yourself,  with- 
out asking  my  consent  and  concurrence, 
to  send  your  brother  out  to  India  ?  Surely 
you  know  that  your  late  father  has  ap- 
pointed me  your  brother's  sole  guardian  ; 
and  you  must  be  equally  aware  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  recommended  his  younger 
son  most  warmly  and  urgently  to  my 
loving  care,  and  that  there,  in  the  hallowed 
presence  of  death,  I  solemnly  vowed  to  be 
as  a  second  father  to  Louis  ?  And  now, 
when,  after  a  short  absence  from  England, 
spent  in  forwarding  your  interest,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  house,  I  return  to  find 
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that  poor  Louis  has  meanwhile  been  sud- 
denly packed  off  to  India,  without  the  least 
warning  to  me,  and  at  this  most  dangerous 
season  of  the  year  too,  I  think  I  am,  surely, 
justified,  at  least,  in  asking  you  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  most  ill-advised  step. 

A  little  cooler  reflection  had  mean- 
while, while  the  cashier  was  speaking  thus, 
served  to  calm  the  banker  also.  Sir 
Kichard  felt  that  'Mr  Wilson's  claim  to 
have  a  voice  in  this  matter,  concerning  the 
disposal  of  the  young  man  entrusted  by 
his  late  father  to  his  guardianship,  was  not 
quite  so  unfounded  as  it  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  him  ;  and  he  almost  regretted 
now  that  he  had  not  thought,  at  least,  of 
informing  the  cashier  of  his  resolution  Le- 
fore  sending  off  his  brother.  Xot  that  lie 
had  even  now  the  least  notion  that  he 
might  or  would  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
turned  away  from  his  settled  purpose  by 
any  representation  or  objection  on  the  part 
of  Mr  Wilson.  He  was  conscious  in  his 
OT\Ti   mind   that  what   he   had   done  had 
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been  resolved  upon  honestly,  and  after  due 
deliberation,  for  the  best ;  and,  so  that  his 
brother  was  willing  to  submit  to  his  will 
in  the  matter,  he  thought  he  need  not  care 
for  anybody  else's  opinion,  including  even 
that  of  his  brother's  guardian. 

But  he  felt,  at  all  events,  that  some 
explanation,  at  least,  if  not  an  apology, 
was  due  to  his  fellow-executor  of  his  fa- 
ther's Will. 

So  he  said,  in  the  most  conciliating 
tone  the  proud  man  could  command,  '^  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Wilson,  for  being  a 
little  over-hasty  just  now.  Perhaps  you 
will,  on  your  part,  admit  some  slight  in- 
temperance in  the  manner  in  which  you 
addressed  me  at  first.  Believe  me,  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  now  that  I  omitted  inform- 
ing you  of  my  altered  plans  with  regard  to 
my  brother.  I  confess  I  ought  to  have 
done  so ;  and  I  would  certainly  have  con- 
sulted you,  but  for  your  fortuitous  absence 
from  London,  and  that  the  Patna,  the  ship  in 
which  he  is  gone  out,  was  ready  for  sailing. 
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^^You  would  have  consulted  me,  but 
for  my  fortuitous  absence  from  London !  " 
impatiently  interrupted  the  cashier.  ' '  Why, 
surely,  Sir  Eichard,  you  cannot  intend  tell- 
ing me  that  the  removal  of  your  brother 
from  England  was  a  matter  of  so  veri/  urgent 
a  nature  that  it  could  not  have  brooked 
oven  a  few  days'  delay?  Why  this  strange 
haste  ?  Had  you  but  waited  to  consult  me, 
you  would  have  found  that  for  no  reason 
and  on  no  consideration  would  I  ever  have 
consented  to  your  brother's  departure  for 
India.  I  tell  you  again  that  I  promised 
your  father,  on  his  death-bed,  to  watch  over 
his  younger  son  with  loving  paternal  care 
— and  I  will  keep  my  vow,  at  whatever 
cost  to  your  feelings,  Sir  Eichard,  or  to 
mine.  I  must  tell  you,  then,  Sir  Eichard, 
that,  however  so  deeply  I  may  regret  to 
act  contrary  to  your  will  or  wishes,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  insist  upon  your  brother's 
immediate  recall  from  what  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
compulsory   exile    from   the   land   of   his 
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father.  If  you  deny  me  compliance  with 
my  demand,  I  am  determined,  however  so 
reluctantly,  to  make  use,  to  the  uttermost 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  your 
father's  Will,  to  enforce  it,  if  need  be,  even 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery." 

Sir  Richard  ominously  contracted  his 
brows,  and  it  was  clearly  with  a  mighty 
effort  only  that  he  succeeded  in  restraining 
the  fierce  outburst  of  angry  passion  pro- 
voked by  w^hat  he  considered  the  cashier's 
pertinacious  audacity. 

But  he  did  succeed  in  mastering  his 
anger,  and  it  was  in  his  habitual  cold, 
measm^ed  voice,  with  just,  perhaps,  the 
slightest  tremor  of  subdued  passion  in  the 
deep,  grave  tones,  that  he  replied :  '^  You 
are  presuming  very  far,  sir ;  much  farther, 
perhaps,  tlian  may  be  quite  safe  with  me, 
even  though  I  would  steadily  keep  in 
mind  what  you  were  to  my  revered  father, 
and  what  you  have  hitherto  been  to  my 
brother  and  to  me.  However,  I  will  bear 
with  you,  and  I  will  give  you  every  ex- 
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planation  of  my  conduct  in  this  matter  to 
which  you  may  justly  be  entitled.  In- 
deed, I  would  have  done  so  already,  but 
for  your  ill-timed  interruption. 

^^  True,  there  are  circumstances  in  the 
case,''  he  continued,  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  with  evident  hesitation,  ''  which  I  can- 
not explain  even  to  you.  But  this  much  I 
can  tell  you,  and  I  do  assure  you  on  the 
word  of  an  honest  man,  that  my  brother's 
immediate  departm-e  from  England  had 
become  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity.  Had 
OUT  father  been  alive,  I  beheve  in  my 
conscience  he  would  have  acted  the  same 
as  I  have  acted. 

^^  My  brother  himself  felt  the  necessity 
of  his  going,  and  he  has  submitted  to  my 
arrangements  without  a  murmur.  You 
may  write  to  him  and  ask,  and  I  know  he 
will  confirm  what  I  say.  The  reason  why 
it  has  become  thus  necessary  to  send  my 
brother  away  fr^om  England,  I  repeat  I 
cannot  reveal  to  you  —  it  must  for  ever 
remain  a  secret  between  my  brother  and 
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me.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  I 
truly  had  occasion  to  fear  for  my  brother 
and  his  best  and  truest  interests,  had  he 
been  left  here  in  London,  exposed  to 
certain  temptations.  But  enough  of  this. 
I  need  plead  no  excuse  for  my  conduct. 

^'Your  rights  as  his  guardian  I  will 
neither  dispute  nor  discuss  with  you.  I 
would  only  remind  you,  however,  of  a 
most  important  fact  which  seems  to  have 
altogether  escaped  your  attention,  viz., 
that  in  a  few  days  from  this  Louis  will 
attain  his  legal  majority,  when  all  and 
every  power  of  interference  between  him 
and  me  you  might  claim,  will  naturally 
cease,  except  in  so  far  as  the  future  con- 
tingency of  partnership  between  him  and 
me  is  concerned,  or  the  question  of  his 
marriage,  in  conformity  with  my  father's 
testamentary  dispositions. 

''  My  resolution,  I  repeat  to  you,  is  taken 
in  the  matter,  and  no  consideration  on 
earth  will  make  me  alter  it.  Louis  will 
remain  in   India    till    he   is  twenty-five, 
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unless  I  should  think  proper  to  recall  him 
sooner.  And  now,  Mr  Wilson,  as,  after 
this  explanation,  you  must  see  that  this  is 
an  affair  entirely  and  exclusively  between 
my  brother  and  me,  I  trust  you  will  see 
the  propriety,  also,  of  abstaining  from 
further  remarks  or  representations  on  the 
subject." 

The  cashier  felt  that  he  was  fairly  con- 
quered. He  saw  that  Sir  Eichard's  posi- 
tion was  unassailable,  and  that  his  own 
power,  nay,  even  his  claim  to  a  right  of 
interference  between  the  two  brothers,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  this  matter  was  con- 
cerned, would  be  at  an  end  long  before  he 
could  take  the  least  step  to  give  due  effect 
to  his  wish  and  will  to  bring  Louis  back 
to  London.  Still  he  felt  loth  to  leave  the 
field  without  making,  at  least,  one  more 
effort.  So  he  tried  to  break  ground  in  a 
fresh  quarter. 

^^  I  find  I  must  bow  to  your  decision, 
Sir  Richard,"  he  said  respectfully,  ^^but 
permit  me  to  ask  you,  at  least,  what  al)out 
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Miss  Fitzgerald  and  your  brother's  mar- 
riage ?  You  know  we  hoth  have  consented 
to  itj  and  it  wants  only  about  sixteen 
months  now  to  the  time  fixed  for  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  cannot  possibly  be  your  in- 
tention to  withhold,  or  rather  to  withdraw, 
that  consent  now,  or  that  you  should  medi- 
tate a  postponement  of  the  marriage  till 
your  brother  shall  attain  the  age  which 
will  free  him  from  our  control  ?  " 

We  know  that  the  banker  cherished 
Edith  Fitzgerald  in  his  heart  with  undying 
love.  The  suspicion,  however  so  ground- 
less, which  he,  unfortunately,  now  enter- 
tained of  his  brother's  un worthiness  of  that 
sweet  girl's  pure  affection,  gave  fresh  in- 
tensity to  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  over 
her  rejection  of  his  own  honest  suit ;  and 
he  was  certainly,  moreover,  just  then  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement  and  irritation. 
Some  indulgence  may  surely  be  claimed 
for  him,  then,  if  roused  by  the  cashier's 
unwitting  allusion  to  this  delicate  subject, 
he    forgot     for    an    instant    his    habitual 
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reserve,  as  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sharp 
emphasis  and  a  bitter  intensity  of  intona- 
tion that  could  not  but  startle  his  listener, 
'^  0  yes !  his  marriage  with  Edith  !  That 
she  should  love  him  —  ha  !  the  thought  is 
almost  death  to  me  !  "  —  thus  laying  bare 
the  deep  secret  of  his  heart,  hitherto  so 
jealously  guarded;  and  thus  also,  unhap- 
pily, misleading  the  cashier  into  the  false 
belief  that  a  most  unworthy  motive  of 
unbrotherly  rivalry  in  the  affections  of 
Louis'  betrothed  bride  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Sir  Eichard's  conduct  in  this  lamentable 
affair,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  explana- 
tion, truly  seemed  unaccountable  now  upon 
any  other  supposition ;  and  that  the  elder 
son  of  his  dear  departed  ^friend  had  thus 
been  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
his,  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  younger 
son's,  temporary  absence  from  England,  to 
induce  or  compel  his  brother  to  go  out  to 
India,  at  this,  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
seasons  of  the  year,  that  he  might  have 
ihe  coast  left  clear  for  his  own  wooing ! 
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It  is  truly  wonderful  how  apt  man  is  to 
judge  harshly  of  his  fellow-man,  and  how 
lightly  he  will  jump  to  the  most  monstrous 
conclusions  upon  the  very  flimsiest  grounds! 

Whether  the  banker  would  have 
checked  himself  now,  when  too  late,  or 
what  the  cashier  might  have  been  tempted 
to  reply  to  this  sudden  outburst  and  re- 
velation, can  never  be  known  ;  for  at  that 
precise  moment  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  without  the  least  previous 
intimation,  quite  against  the  etiquette  of 
the  place,  and  Mr  Marshall  rushed  in,  pale 
and  trembling,  and  with  a  scared  face,  to 
tell  Sir  Richard  that  Mr  Williamson,  the 
first  mate  of  the  Faina^  wished  to  see  him 
instantly. 

Now,  the  banker  thought  the  Paina  by 
this  time  near  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he 
knew  that  the  first  mate  had  sailed  in  her. 
So  this  siidden  announcement  of  his  return 
to  London,  joined  to  Mr  Marshall's  scared 
looks,  filled  his  mind,  of  course,  at  once 
with  misgivings,  lest  some  calamity  should 
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have  befallen  the  ship,  and,  perchance,  his 
brother. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  unhappily, 
for  the  fullest  confirmation  of  even  his 
worst  instinctive  fears. 

The  mate  walked  into  the  room  with 
a  grave,  sad  face,  but  too  clearly  an- 
nouncino^  that  he  was  the  harbinofer  of  evil 
tidino:s. 

He  held  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand, 
and  a  chronometer :  the  latter  had  been 
the  PatncCs  ;  the  fourth  mate  had  saved  it. 

Mr  Williamson,  walking  up  to  Sir 
Eichard,  who  had  involuntarily  risen  from 
his  chair,  handed  the  chronometer  to  him, 
saying,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  scarcely 
repressed  emotion,  '^  Sir  Richard,  this  is 
all  I  bring  you  back  of  the  good  ship 
which  sailed  away  so  lightly  and  joyously 
a  brief  fortnight  since.  Of  the  752  souls 
on  board  when  she  left  the  Downs,  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  permit  the  rescue 
of  580  from  fire  and  flood.  Our  good 
captain   is   gone   aloft;    with    him    went, 
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among  others,  your  noble  brother.  This 
report,"  handing  the  paj)er  to  the  banker, 
'''  will  tell  you  the  sad  details." 

'^  Gracious  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  man,  sinking  back  into  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  risen,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands,  "  My  brother !  0  my 
brother !  0  God,  Thy  hand  is  laid  heavy 
upon  me  and  mine  !  " 

His  sad  errand  thus  done,  the  mate 
discreetly  withdrew,  leaving  Sir  Eichard 
and  Mr  Wilson  alone  together. 

The  cashier  felt  inexpressibly  shocked 
and  grieved  at  this  fearful  news,  which 
had  thus  come  overwhelming  and  crushing 
upon  him  and  the  bereaved  brother  with- 
out the  least  note  of  preparation  even.  At 
first  he  stood  like  one  j)etrified,  and  as  if 
unable  to  realize  the  immensity  of  the  loss 
he  had  suffered :  for  Louis  was  dearer  to 
him  almost  than  a  son. 

Then  looking  at  Sir  Eichard,  who,  tho- 
roughly overcome  with  the  acuteness  of 
his  grief,  was  heaving  with  choking  emo- 
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tion,  and  conyulsively  trembling  in  every 
limb,  a  momentary  impulse  came  over  him 
to  endeavour  to  soothe  and  console  this 
grief,  still  deeper  and  more  hallowed  than 
his  own.  But  he  was  of  too  stern  a  mould 
to  give  way  to  this  impulse  just  then,  and 
his  face  hardened,  and  a  bitter,  vengeful 
feeling  came  over  him  instead,  as  he 
thought  that  this  might  merely  be  a  bIiow 
of  grief,  assumed  to  hide,  perchance,  the 
guilty  gladness,  the  vile  inward  exultation 
of  this  most  unbrotherly  brother,  who  had 
thus  craftily  speculated  and  remorseless- 
ly schemed — but  too  successfully,  alas!  — 
to  remove  his  preferred  rival  from  his 
path ! 

So,  laying  his  right  hand  heavily  on 
the  banker's  shoulder,  he  solemnly  ad- 
dressed him  in  sharp,  incisive  tones,  thus : 
^'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is 
thy  brother  ?  " 

But  the  unhappy  man  heeded  not  the 
unjust  taunt.  Most  likely  he  heard  it  not ; 
or  if  he  did  hear  it,  his  grief  then  was  too 
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deep  and  too  heartfelt  for  alloy  with  the 
baser  passion  of  anger. 

This  silence,  unfortunately,  tended  only 
to  confirm  the  cashier  still  more  in  his  most 
erroneous  impression — who,  accordingly, 
in  the  blindness  of  his  own  sorrow,  and 
with  the  '^  fatal  facility  for  quoting  Scrip- 
ture," and  twisting  and  torturing  texts  to 
the  most  monstrous  and  the  most  random 
applications,  which  possesses  most  men 
with  a  Puritanical  leaven  in  their  religious 
composition,  incontinently  proceeded  to 
hurl  another  of  his  barbed  biblical  darts 
at  the  bereaved  brother's  devoted  head, 
and,  likening  him  now  unto  Ahab,  as  he 
had  just  likened  him  unto  Cain,  said, 
slowly,  and  with  bitter,  cutting  emphasis, 
'^  Hast  thou  killed  that  thou  mightest  take 
possession  ?  Arise,  then,  and  let  thine 
heart  be  merry.  Go,  take  possession  of 
thy  brother's  bride :  for  thy  brother  is  not 
alive,  but  dead !  " 

Even  this  outrageous  accusation  thus 
senselessly  hurled  against  him  by  the  mis- 
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taken  man,  failed  to  rouse  anger  in  Sir 
Richard.  He  simply  dropped  his  hands, 
and,  slowly  and  sadly  tiu^ning  his  eyes 
full  upon  the  stern,  harsh  face  Lending  over 
him,  said,  in  a  voice  void  of  all  passion, 
^^  You  do  me  wrong,  Wilson,  most  grievous 
wrong,  upon  my  soul ! '' 

There  was  no  disbelieving  these  few 
simple  words,  no  mistaking  the  haggard 
expression  of  that  troubled  face,  the  depth 
of  woe  in  those  sad  eyes.  Wilson  felt  how 
lamentably  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
most  monstrous  supposition,  and  his  honest 
conscience  smote  him  bitterly.  He  would 
now  gladly — oh  how  gladly ! — have  striven 
to  soothe  and  comfort  the  so  sorely  afflicted 
man,  finding  therein,  maybe,  better  and 
more  effective  consolation  for  his  own 
heavy  grief,  than  the  bitterest  revilings 
could  have  afforded  him,  even  though  they 
had  been  as  deserved  as  he  now  felt  them 
to  have  been  unjust. 

But  there  was  no  time  given  now  for 
this ;  for  Sir  Richard  suddenly  started  up 
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from  his  cliair,  and,  wringing  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  exclaimed,  ^^And  she, 
gracious  God !  the  bereaved  bride :  how 
will  she  bear  this  fearful  blow  ?  How 
break  the  fatal  news  to  her  gently  ?  Must 
mine,  then,  be  the  melancholy  task  to  take 
the  sad  tidings  to  her  ?  Yes  !  mine,  and 
mine  alone !  No  other  lips  but  mine  may 
breathe  to  her  the  mournful  tale." 

And  shaking  off  from  him  with  a 
mighty  effort  the  despondency  of  grief, 
and  gathering  himself  together,  as  it  were, 
for  this  most  painful  self-imposed  task,  he 
gave  the  cashier  a  few  hurried  instructions, 
then  went  away  on  his  mournful  errand. 

Mr  Edward  Fitzgerald,  having  been 
duly  gazetted  as  attache  of  the  British 
Legation  at  St  Petersburg,  had  left  Lon- 
don on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  March,  for 
Yarmouth,  where  a  frigate — yes,  a  real 
frigate,  if  you  please,  ni  plus  ni  moms — was 
waiting  to  carry  him  to  Cuxhaven,  '^  with 
important   despatches"   for  his   Britannic 
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Majesty's  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  and  with  equally  ^^  important  de- 
spatches "  for  his  Britannic  Majesty's  am- 
bassador to  the  mighty  Czar  of  all  the 
Russias — by  the  by,  did  anybody  ever 
see  mention  made  anywhere  of  a  despatch, 
or  any  other  diplomatic  trash,  that  was  not 
dubbed  '^important"?  Yes,  once  more, 
a  frigate  was  waiting  to  carry  this  noble 
specimen  of  incipient  British  statecraft,  at 
a  pretty  penny  of  expense,  of  course,  to 
the  country  and  the  nation  —  when,  to 
speak  the  sober  truth,  as  for  the  true  and 
actual  worth  of  the  man  and  his  mission, 
and  the  benefit  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accrue  therefrom  to  the  British 
people ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  and  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's embassy ^to  the  Court  of  St  Peters- 
burg, and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  embassies 
to  several  more  courts  to  boot,  the  smallest 
fishing  smack  would  surely  have  been  more 
than  adequate  for  the  purpose.     However, 
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no  matter — deci^natur  qui  decipi  vuU :  if  the 
people  like  to  be  made  to  dance,  it  is  only- 
just,  after  all,  that  they  should  pay  the 
piper ! 

The  fond  mother  had  accompanied  her 
darling  to  Yarmouth,  that  she  might  see 
him  actually  on  board  ship,  and  thus  enjoy 
his  beloved  presence  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment;—  and  Mrs  Bridget  Sullivan  was 
^^from  home"  on  one  of  her  periodical 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St  Griles. 

So  it  happened  that  Edith  was  quite 
alone  in  the  little  cottage  in  Pleasant  Row, 
when  Sir  Richard  called. 

The  poor  girl  was  sadly  depressed  and 
distressed  in  mind ;  not  alone  by  the  de- 
parture of  a  beloved  brother  following  so 
close  upon  the  taking  leave  from  one 
nearer  and  dearer  still  to  her  heart,  but 
also,  and  still  more  deeply,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  dark  dream  that  had  fallen  on 
her  sleeping  senses  in  the  night  from  the 
20th  to  the  21st,  and  had  haunted  her 
imagination  ever  since. 
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For,  strive  hard  as  we  may  to  laugh  at 
dreams  and  omens  and  forebodings,  and 
to  maintain,  with  the  intensest  emphasis 
of  the  most  convinced  and  most  convincing 
iteration,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  all  of  us,  even  to  the 
stiffest  worshipper  of  the  ^^  consoling" 
doctrine  of  the  hardest  matter-of-fact  ra- 
tionalist materialism,  apt,  more  or  less  — 
most  of  us,  indeed,  rather  7nore — to  bow  us 
down  before  those  mysterious  glimpses  of 
things  or  events  of  the  present  or  futm-e, 
which  will  occasionally,  with  a  total  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  time  and  distance, 
flash  upon  our  mental  vision,  like  unto 
reflections  from  a  magic  mirror.  Ay, 
spite  the  pride  of  our  boasted  reason,  let 
us  honestly  confess,  with  the  melancholy 
son  of  Denmark's  mm-dered  King,  that 
our  pJiiloso2Jhy  does  not  comprise  all  things 
on  earth,  much  less  in  the  infinite  involute 
of  innimaerable  microcosms  and  macro- 
cosms unnumbered,  vaguely  called  Heaven. 

So  poor  Edith,  who,  moreover,  was  no 
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philosopherj  had  had  a  dream  in  the  night 
from  the  20th  to  the  21st — a  most  yivid 
dream  and  a  most  horrid  one.  She  had 
seen,  far,  far  away  from  her,  a  number  of 
corpses  tossing  about  in  a  raging  sea, 
lighted  with  a  lurid  light,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them,  the  dear  form  of  her  be- 
loved, who  had  turned  his  dying  eyes 
upon  her  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love, 
and  had  breathed  over  to  her,  in  a  soft, 
low  voice,  as  from  a  mighty  distance, 
^'  Farewell  —  farewell  —  my  darling  —  my 
own ! "  With  this  she  had  awoke,  and 
tried  to  thank  God  that  it  was  but 
a  dream;  but  somehow  the  thanksgiving 
had  unconsciously  glided  into  a  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  that  it  might  he  but  a 
dream. 

So  this  gloomy  vision  had  haunted  her 
ever  since. 

AVlien  startled  now  from  her  sad  reverie 
by  the  banker's  hurried,  tremulous  knock,  • 
which  almost   bespoke  the  nature  of  his 
errand — (it  is  marvellous  what  amount  and 
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variety  of  expression  may  be  put,  even 
unconsciously,  in  a  knock  at  a  door)  — 
Edith,  her  heart  throbbing  with  indefinable 
dread,  came  down  to  admit  the  unexpected 
visitor  :  one  glance  at  his  troubled  face  was 
enough  for  the  unhappy  maiden. 

^'  In  God's  name,  what  has  happened, 
Sir  Richard?"  she  exclaimed,  leaning  in- 
voluntarily against  the  wall  for  support, 
whilst  striving  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of 
deadly  faintness  that  was  creeping  over 
her. 

The  banker  softly  took  her  hand,  and 
mechanically  led  her  unresisting  into  the 
little  parlour,  where  he  placed  her  in  a 
chair. 

All  along  on  his  way  to  the  cottage, 
the  poor  man  had  been  devising  ways  how 
most  gently  and  gradually  to  break  the 
wretched  news  to  the  bereaved  bride.  But 
all  the  '' gentle  fashions"  he  had  thought 
of  were  swept  clean  from  his  mind  now. 
So,  standing  before  her,  with  his  face 
averted,    in  a  sob-choked  voice,    and  in 
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half- articulate  accents,  lie  blurted  out  his 
mournful  tale  in  the  fewest,  driest,  and 
hardest  words.  And  Edith  knew  that  the 
sun  of  her  life  had  set  for  ever. 

She  fainted  not,  nor  did  she  give  way 
to  a  paroxysm  of  grief ;  but  she  slowly  rose 
from  her  chair,  with  her  face  grown  ashen 
white,  and  gazed  intently  around  her ; 
then  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
with  a  purely  mechanical  motion,  after 
which  she  lifted  it  to  her  brow,  then 
dropped  it  again,  and  looked  along  the 
slender  fingers,  with  a  kind  of  vacant 
wonder,  nodding  her  head,  smiling  at  her 
betrothal-ring!  Then  she  laid  her  two 
hands  on  Sir  Richard's  shoulders,  turned 
his  face  round  to  hers,  and  gazed  wistfully 
into  his  eyes,  watching  with  a  kind  of 
childlike  interest  the  hot  tears  that  would 
force  their  way  from  them,  despite  the 
strong  man's  painful  efforts  to  keep  them 
back :  it  was  long  before  words  or  tears 
would  come  to  her  relief.  But,  impossibilia 
non  tentare  is  a  golden  rule.     Why  attempt 
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to  depict  in  feeble  words  grief  unspeak- 
able? 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  about  two  hours  after.  Tears 
had  at  last  come  to  poor  Edith's  relief, 
and  Sir  Richard  was  striving  to  do  all  he 
could  or  knew  to  pour  consolation  into  the 
so  sorely  afflicted  breast. 

With  that  curious  lack  of  tact,  and 
strange  want  of  knowledge  of  the  female 
heart,  so  often  observed  in  sincere  and 
single-minded  men,  he  bethought  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  attempts  to  soothe  and 
comfort,  that  the  bereaved  bride's  grief 
might,  perchance,  be  lessened,  if  she  but 
knew  how  most  unworthy  of  her  the  being 
had  been,  whose  loss  she  was  so  sorely 
lamenting.  So,  after  a  few  notes  of  pre- 
paration, and  with  repeated  asseverations 
— -true  and  sincere,  at  least,  in  this  in- 
stance— that  he  was  actuated  solely  by  his 
heartfelt  wish  to  assuage,  if  possible,  her 
sorrow,  he  told  the  unhappy  maiden  the 
tale  of  her  lost  lover's  crime,  and  he  told 
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it  her  honestly  as  he  believed  it ;  naught 
extenuating",  nor  setting  down  aught  in 
malice.  He  told  her  how  Louis  had 
pleaded  to  him,  and  how  he  had  entreated 
him  not  to  judge  harshly  and  unjustly ; 
but  how  he  had  steadfastly  refused  all  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct.  He  dwelt  with 
most  particular  emphasis,  of  course,  upon 
how  Louis'  involuntary  exclamation,  ^^  for 
her  sake  1 "  [had  revealed  the  sad  fact  of  a 
shameful  connection  between  him  and 
some  woman,  for  ^^ whose  sake"  that 
most  misguided  young  man  clearly  had 
not  only  set  at  naught  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  principle,  and  stooped  to  a 
most  disgraceftd  act,  but  had  betrayed 
also  the  pure  affection  of  his  trusting 
bride. 

He  explained  to  her  how  it  was  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  to  break  this  wretched 
connection,  and  to  remove  his  infatuated 
brother  from  the  pernicious  influence  of 
her  who  evidently  had  gained  this  fatal 
ascendancy  over  his  mind,   that   he   had 
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resolved  to  send  Louis  on  that  voyage 
which,  alas !  had  proved  so  fatal. 

Edith  heard  him  to  the  end  in  silence, 
with  a  dreamy  absent  expression  on  her 
face.  When  he  had  done  speaking,  she 
gazed  at  him  a  few  brief  moments,  half 
wistfully,  half  wonderingly ;  then,  sud- 
denly bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  which 
jarred  most  harshly  upon  Sir  Richard's 
ear,  making  him  actually  fear  for  her 
reason  (and  true,  her  brain  was  almost 
turning),  she  bitterly  exclaimed,  ''  Oh  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  the  wise !  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous !  It  was  for  this, 
then,  Sir  Richard,  that  your  brother  was 
driven  into  exile — and  death  !  Oh  woe  is 
me!  My  noble  darling!  My  own — my 
lost  one !  Was  it  for  this  thou  wert  thrust 
out  to  perish  in  the  cold  cruel  sea  ?  " 

Then,  clenching  the  banker's  wrist 
with  her  slender  fingers  as  in  a  grip  of 
steel,  with  a  force  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  frail  form,  literally  making  the 
tough  sinews  crack  under  the  fierce  jDres- 
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sure,  with  her  eyes  darting  lightning 
glances  into  his,  as  if  to  wing  and  barb 
the  words  that  fell  slowly  from  her  lips, 
with  bitterest  emphasis,  she  went  on, 
^^Ay,  you  stern  judge  of  your  brother's 
transgression !  So  you  would  seek  con- 
solation in  his  fancied  unworthiness  ? 
Despair  that  consolation,  harsh  man  and 
blind,  and  learn,  to  your  confusion,  who 
and  what  has  wrought  this  misery.  True, 
he  was  tempted — sorely  tempted — and  it 
tvas  a  woman  who  tempted  him.  It  was  /, 
Sir  Richard,  / — though,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  knew  not  what  it  was  he  would 
be  driven  to  do.  There  must  be  no  more 
concealment  now.  It  was  to  save  my 
wretched  brother  from  a  self-made  death, 
my  poor  mother  and  me  from  misery  un- 
speakable, that  my  noble  darling,  follow- 
ing only  the  generous  impulse  of  his  great 
heart — Oh  woe  is  me !  and  I  had  bound 
him  to  secresy,  too — it  was  for  my  sake 
he  did  and  suffered  all  —  ay,  suffered  in 
silence,  and  would  make  no  sign  !  " 
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Then  slie  went  pouring  into  her  amazed 
and  sorely- troubled  listener's  ears  the  sad 
tale  of  her  brother's  delinquency,  of  his 
despair,  of  his  fearful  resolve,  of  Louis' 
unexpected  visit,  and  so  on — the  whole 
melancholy  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

And  the  banker  sat  listening,  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands ;  for  he  could  not 
bear  her  reproachful  glances.  And  there 
were  bitter,  unavailing  regrets  at  his  heart 
now,  though  he  would  still  fain  try  to 
persuade  himself  that  he  had  done  right, 
notwithstanding  the  new  light  which  this 
unexpected  revelation  threw  upon  his  bro- 
ther's conduct  and  its  motives.  In  his 
belief  of  his  brother's  most  absolute  guilt, 
he  had  told  poor  Louis  that,  even  though 
he  could  plead  and  prove  to  him  that  an 
angel  from  heaven  had  tempted  him  to 
the  deed,  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  act  and  the 
criminal ;  but  now,  when  he  found  that  it 
was  indeed  an  angel  from  heaven  who 
had  tempted  his  unhappy  brother,  he  ex- 
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perienced  some  slight  difficulty  in  sustain- 
ing the  same  confident  conviction  before 
the  forum  of  his  own  conscience. 

What  smote  him  now  very  bitterly, 
also,  was  the  taunt  he  had  hurled  at  poor 
Louis  that  he  was  incapable  of  under- 
standing and  appreciating  generous  self- 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice — as  exemplified 
in  the  noble  conduct  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald ! 

With  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  that  interesting  youth,  it  oc- 
curred suddenly  to  the  banker,  also,  that 
it  was  not  altogether  improbable  that  the 
application  made  to  him  by  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald some  few  weeks  back  might  simply 
have  been  a  successful  experiment  upon 
his  own  credulity  and  good  nature. 

,A  few  questions  to  Edith  sufficed  to 
reveal  the  humiliating  fact  that  it  was 
indeed  so. 

This  fresh  revelation  could,  of  course, 
but  deepen  the  distress  of  the  bereaved 
girl,  as  it  only  showed  a  lower  depth  of 
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heartless  villany  in  that  worthless  brother 
of  hers,  for  whom  her  devoted  lover  had 
been  so  cruelly  sacrificed. 

Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  most 
bitter  affliction,  her  sisterly  affection  died 
not  within  her — and  she  could  still  plead 
to  Sir  Eichard  for  forgiveness  for  the 
wretched  young  man,  or  at  least  for  con- 
cealment of  his  most  unpardonable  deKn- 
quencies,  for  her  sorely-tried  mother's  sake, 
who  had  even  just  then  verily  lost  a  beloved 
son  in  Louis,  though  she  knew  it  not  yet ! 

And  the  stern  man  gladly  yielded  to 

her  plea — pleading  in  his  turn  to  her  for 

forgiveness.      And  the   bereaved    brother 

and  the  bereaved  bride  mingled  their  tears, 

seeking  and  finding   therein,  for  a  brief 

space  of  time,  at  least,  comfort  for  their 

great  grief. 

*  #  #  *  * 

Late  that  night  Sir  Richard  made  his 
appearance  once  more  in  Lombard  Street, 
to  the  most  intense  amazement  of  the  old 
porter  of  the  bank. 
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And  tlie  master  of  the  place  shut  him- 
self in  the  little  cabinet  adjoining  his 
private  room ;  and  he  drew  forth  the  Old 
Ledger  from  its  hiding-place,  and  read 
over  and  over  again  the  injunction  of  his 
great  ancestor,  repeating  to  himself,  with 
particular  emphasis,  '^No  temptation,  how- 
ever so  luring ;  no  consideration  of  self  or 
others,  however  so  powerful  and  urgent," — 
but  all  in  vain:  the  proud  knees  bent 
down  in  the  dust,  the  stern  face  was  be- 
dewed with  tears,  and  the  haughty  lips 
sobbed  forth,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  ^^  0  my 
brother,  forgive  me!  forgive  me,  0  my 
brother ! " 

And  thus  was  rebuked  the  sternness  of 
principle. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  YOUNG  *'ATTACHe"  FORMS  A  NEW  ATTACH- 
MENT— WHICH  PROVES  FATAL  TO  HIM. 

St  Petersburg  is  the  Imperial  resi- 
dence and  second  capital  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  is  one  of  the  finest,  most  re- 
markable, and  most  magnificent  cities  of 
Europe. 

It  is  situated  in  latitude  30°  north, 
and  longitude  60''  west,  at  the  muddy- 
mouth  of  the  Newa,  where  that  wretched 
river,  clearly  tired  out  with  flowing  from 
languid  Lake  Ladoga,  through  one  of  the 
flattest  and  dreariest  regions  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
throws  itself,  at  last,  in  despair  into  the 
gloomy  Gulf  of  Finland. 

This  *^City  of  the  Ingrian  Swamp" — 
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for  it  has  the  slight  disadvantage  of  being 
/(  «  /  ^uilt  on  a  dirty  swamp,  not  to  put  to.finif 
/  a  point  upon  it — dates  only  from  1703, 
when  that  curious  compound  of  raki  and 
genius,  of  the  lowest  grovellings  of  man's 
most  bestial  nature  with  the  loftiest  soar- 
ings of  man's  highest  aspirations — -he  who, 
by  the  force  of  his  mighty  will,  succeeded 
in  kneading  and  moulding  hordes  of 
wretched  serfs  into  material  fit  to  form  a 
future  nation,  and  hewed  his  name  roughly, 
but  indelibly  deep,  into  the  tables  of  fame 
with  a  carpenter's  axe — ^Czar  Peter,  first 
laid  the  foundation  thereof 

Yet  it  is  a  goodly  city  now,  with  fine 
gates,  splendid  quays,  and  many  mag- 
nificent buildings ;  and  it  measureth  some 
20  English  miles  round.  It  is  an  open 
city,  surrounded  only  by  a  ditch  and  pali- 
sades. 

The  swamp  on  which  it  is  built  is 
copiously  intersected  and  relieved  by  nu- 
merous canals ;  also  by  islands,  formed  by 
the  Newa  and  its  arms. 
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Three  floating  bridges  —  one  of  them, 
the  longest,  measuring  some  2800  English 
feet  in  length — lead  over  the  Broad  Newa  ; 
whilst  some  170  other  bridges,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  cast-iron  and  suspension 
bridges  among  them,  span  the  little  Newa, 
the  great  Newka,  the  little  Newka,  and 
the  smaller  river  arms,  the  canals,  &c. 

There  are  about  9000  houses  in  St 
Petersbm-g,  of  which  a  Kttle  more  than 
one-third  are  built  of  stone,  the  remainder 
of  wood.  The  number  of  streets  reaches 
450 ;  they  are  straight,  and  regularly  built, 
most  of  them  60  to  120  feet  broad,  and 
many  of  considerable  length — the  longest 
and  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  the 
famous  Newsky- Perspective,  measuring 
nearly  three  English  miles  in  length 
(14,750  feet). 

There  are  64  places  and  squares  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  some  60  churches  and  200 
chapels,  belonging  to  a  variety  of  ortho- 
doxies, besides  the  paramount  Greek  ortho- 
doxy. 
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The  city  rejoices  in  the  possession  of 
about  a  dozen  imperial  palaces,  some  500 
crown  buildings,  about  100  buildings  be- 
longing to  public  institutions  and  societies, 
numerous  private  palaces,  family  mansions, 
and  hotels,  some  5000  shops  and  stalls, 
and  two  monasteries. 

Among^j^the  principal  lions  of  the  place 
may  be  mentioned  the  Imperial  Marble 
Palace,  on  the  Newa ;  the  great  Church  of 
the  Mother  of  God  of  Kasan ;  the  splen- 
did St  Nicholas  Church ;  Potemkins's  Tau- 
rian  Palace ;  the  old  Michailow  Palace,  in 
which  the  life  was  trampled  out  of  the 
Czar  Paul  Petrowitch  (why  Petrowitch? 
the  Christian  name  of  the  Tatar  Cham- 
berlain, who  begot  him,  surely  was  not 
Peter),  whilst  his  loving  son,  Alexander 
the  Exemplary,  was  tremblingly  waiting 
for  the  (/lad  tidings  in  an  ante-room ;  the 
St  Alexander-Newsky  Monastery,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  metropolitan,  with  the  mag- 
nificent silver  tomb  of  the  saint ;  the  new 
Exchange ;  the  new  Arsenal ;  the  Palace  of 
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the  Senate  in  St  Isaac's  Place;  the  Im- 
perial Assignation  Bank,  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  world ;  the  Gostinoi-Dwor, 
or  great  market-place.  But  all  these,  and 
many  more,  and  their  splendour  and  mag- 
nificence, is  not  the  description  of  them 
written  in  the  delightful  book  of  Mr  G.  A. 
Sala's  Journey  due  North  ? 

With  the  villages  of  Great  and  Little 
Ochta  included,  St  Petersburg  numbers 
some  600,000  —  well,  let  us  say  soulsj 
though  there  are  considerably  more  than 
half-a-million  among  them  that  cannot 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their 
left  hand. 

This  is  the  St  Petersburg  of  to-day,  of 
course.  In  1827  the  city  had  not  yet 
grown  quite  to  these  fair  and  tall  propor- 
tions ;  nor  was  it  quite  so  grand  and  mag- 
nificent as  it  is  at  present. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  superb  tri- 
umphal-arch gate  did  not  yet  grace  then, 
as  it  does  now,  the  Barriere  de  Riga;  the 
old  Winter  Palace  still  occupied  the  site 
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of  the  much  more  sumptuous  new  structure 
created  after  the  conflagration  of  the  old 
pile,  in  1837 ;  the  Admiralty  was  not  yet 
surrounded  by  boulevards ;  and  St  Isaac's 
Church  remained  still  without  those  gor- 
geous pillared  halls  and  tall  granite  columns 
which  now  adorn  that  sacred  edifice;  the 
great  Eumjanzow  Library  had  not  yet 
been  opened,  nor  the  famous  new  Gener- 
ality Palace  built ;  and  the  pompous  Eoyal 
House  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  looked 
almost  bran-new  then,  having  been  com- 
pleted only  in  1825. 

'^  But  pray,  sir,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  sensible,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
story?  Why  trouble  us  with  statistics, 
and  with  remarks  about  buildings,  old  or 
new?"  I  fancy  I  hear  the  indignant  reader 
exclaim  impatiently. 

Ah,  what  indeed!  and  why  indeed! 
True,  justly  angry  reader :  I  must  plead 
guilty,  and  throw  myself  upon  your  mercy. 
Indeed,  statistics  I  must  confess  to  be  a 
hobby  of  mine — and,  although  I  am  pain- 
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fully  alive  to  the  danger  I  run  of  inviting 
an  unpleasant  application  to  my  case  of 
Gothe's  sneer  about  certain  books  being 
clearly  written  not  to  teach  aught,  but 
simply  to  show  that  the  author  knows 
something,*  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from 
riding  riot,  occasionally,  on  this  and  other 
hobbies,  in  discursive  digression's  delight- 
ful domains. 

For  this  particular  instance  here  I  may, 
moreover,  plead  another  excuse:  the  exi- 
gence of  stern  fact  demands  that  I  should 
fatally  dispose  in  this  chapter  of  another 
actor  in  my  story — and  the  task  liketh  me 
not,  wherefore  I  would  linger  a  little  on 
the  threshold.  However,  it  is  over  now 
— return  we  to  our  story. 

Most  brilliant  was  young  Fitzgerald's 
cUhut  in  the  dij)lomatic  world,  and  in 
the  sham  gj^eat  world  of  St  Petersburg, 
which   is    compounded    chiefly   of   plated 

*  Gewisse  Biicher  sclieinen  geschriehen  zu  sein, 
nicTit  damit  man  etivas  daraus  lerne,  sondern  damit  man 
wisse,  dass  der  Yerfasser  etwas  geivusst  liat. 

VOL.  II.  17 
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German   and   French-polished   Tatar  ele- 
ments. 

His  ancient  name,  the  beauty  and 
graces  of  his  person,  his  charming  manners, 
his  great  linguistic  and  artistic  accom- 
plishments, his  fine  gastrocnemial  develop- 
ment of  leg,  and  lithesome  springiness  of 
ankle,  which,  set  out  to  the  best  advantage 
by  the  court  costume,  promised  to  the 
critical  eyes  of  the  initiated  fair,  the  de- 
lightful dancer,  the  untiring  waltzer ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  an  indefinable  air 
about  him  of  congenial  heartlessness,  which 
unmistakably  marked  him  as  a  veneered 
article,  as  artificial,  hollow,  and  false  as 
any  of  them,  oj^ened  wide  to  him  the  door 
to  the  innermost  penetralia  of  the  very 
best  and  most  exclusive  society. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  was  graciously 
pleased  to  smile  upon  the  young  English 
attach^,  and  so  was  the  Empress  Alexandra 
Feodorowna — poor  Princess  Louise  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern,  who  had  been 
forced  to  purchase  her  grand  alliance  with 
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the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  old  associations,  even  to  her  hap- 
tismal  name  and  the  faith  of  her  childhood  ;^^ 

*  "WTienever  a  young  princess  of  one  of  the  mul- 
tinominous  German  dynasties  draws  that  great  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  state  life,  to  be  deemed  a  worthy 
match  for  one  of  the  scions  of  the  sublime  house  of 
Eomanow-Delmenhorst,  the  first  step  to  fit  her  for  her 
"  high  destiny "  is  to  thrust  a  Greek  catechism  into 
her  hands,  and  to  hand  her  over  to  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  teaching  of  a  Greek  pope,  who,  of  course, 
begins  his  religious  instruction  by  telling  her  that  the 
faith  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up  hitherto — 
(save  where  all  doctrinal  teaching  has  been  left  alto- 
gether in  abeyance  to  wait  the  "  event  ") — is  a  most 
damnable  heresy,  and  that  she  may  thank  her  good 
star  for  permitting  her,  by  her  marriage  to  one  of 
the  props  of  the  only  true  and  orthodox  Church  on 
earth,  to  be  snatched  from  that  perdition  which  awaits 
all  the  other  less  fortunate  members  of  her  family. 
When  she  has  been  sufficiently  "instructed"  in  the 
new  dogma,  she  is  stripped  of  her  baptismal  belongings, 
and  re-christened  after  the  orthodox  fashion.     It  is  a 
curious  question  to  ask — but  can  the  head  of  a  family 
who  thus,  for  purely  dynastic  reasons,  is  ready  to  force 
perversion  upon  a  child  of  his,  really  be  held  a  sincere 
believer  in  the   religious   faith  which  he  professes  ? 
Suppose  the   King   of  Dahomey  werej  a  sufficiently 
powerful  potentate  to  make  matrimonial  alliances  with 
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and  who,  in  that  sublimely-grand  matrimo- 
nial alliance  of  hers,  had  to  endure,  occa- 
sionally, much  the  same  brutal  treatment 
which  the  British  costermonger  or  coal- 
heaver's  wife  is  liable  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  her — ^brute  of  a  husband :  Icicles  and  cuffs. 
Ah,  let  not  the  poor  and  low  lament  over- 
much their  sad  fate : — there  is  the  same 
and  even  a  greater  amount  of  suffering,  occa- 
sionally of  the  same  stamp  too,  in  the 
higher  and  even  in  the  highest  region  of 
society. 

However,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing  here,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  in 
the  physical  prime  and  pride  of  the  first 
period  of  his  magnificent  manhood,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  empress 
loved  him,  and  was  comparatively  happy. 
Moreover,  his  soul,  though,  indeed,  consi- 
derably scotched  by  a  few  trifling  deeds  of 

the  members  of  his  family' advantageous,  from  a  i^oli- 
tical  point  of  view,  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  there 
would  be  found  German  princes  ready  and  willing  to 
turn  their  daughters  over  to  Fetichism  even,  so  that 
they  might  secure  these  advantages  ? 
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blood,  held  of  but  small  account  in  those 
high  latitudes,  was  not  yet  so  deeply  scarred 
as  it  became  afterwards  by  the  darker 
crimes  of  his  later  years,  and  the  innate 
ferocity  of  the  Romanows  had  not  yet  burst 
forth  through  every  pore  then. 

Then  there  were  her  three  children, 
whom  she  loved  dearly,  the  two  pretty  little 
girls,  Mary  and  Olga,  the  latter  then  only  in 
her  fifth  year ;  and  her  eldest  born,  the 
Czaro witch  Alexander,  who  was  then  just 
nine  years  old,  and  in  whose  fair,  open,  and 
slightly  potatoish  face  it  would  have  been 
difficult  indeed  to  trace  the  future  murderer 
of  what  his  predecessors  had  still  left  alive  of 
unhappy  Poland,  and  the  warm  friend  and 
admirer  of  a  Muravieff!  However,  trhve 
de  digressions. 

Thus,  a  favourite  at  cornet,  and  an  ad- 
mitted creamy  element  in  the  creamiest 
society,  Edward  Fitzgerald  passed  several 
months  in  the  fullest  gratification  of  all  his 
passions  and  desires,  and  felt  accordingly 
supremely  happy. 
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Indeed,  tlie  news  of  Louis  Ellesdee's 
loss  at  sea,  which  reached  him  about  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  St  Petersburg,  in 
a  letter  from  Sir  Richard,  might  have  been 
calculated  to  throw  a  slight  shade  over  the 
bright  scene,  not  on  account  of  the  sad  event 
itself— certainly  not;  for  we  will  not  do  our 
exemplary  young  friend  the  grievous  in- 
justice to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
mere  loss  of  a  friend  could  ever  have  the 
power  of  upsetting  his  calm  philosophy — 
but  simply  from  the  collateral  consideration 
of  the  most  inopportune  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, just  a  few  short  days  before  the 
coming  of  age  of  his  intended  benefactor 
would  have  given  due  effect  to  the  benefit 
which  his  generous  young  friend  had  in- 
tended to  bestow  upon  him. 

However,  as  the  banker,  whilst  telling 
his  graceless  proUge  in  his  letter,  in  the 
plainest  and  driest  terms,  that  he  knew  all 
his  past  misconduct,  and  what  he  thought 
of  it  and  of  him,  yet  informed  him,  at  the 
same  time,   that  for  Edith's  sake  and  for 
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the  sake  of  his  lost  brother,  he  would  him- 
self carry  out  the  latter' s  wishes  concerning 
the  intended  settlement  upon  young  Fitz- 
gerald (of  which  he  had  been  informed  by 
Mr  Draper),  and  would  grant  him  an  ade- 
quate allowance — quamdiu  se  bene  (/esserif,  of 
course, — master  Edward  made  light  of  the 
matter,  dismissed  Louis'  memory,  with  a 
brief  mental  remark  that  Edith's  late  be- 
trothed ^'  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow, 
only  a  little  stifiish  and  snobbish  about 
principle,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  and 
drew  with  cheerful  alacrity  for  the  first  term 
of  his  allowance,  troubling  his  mind  but 
little  aJDOut  the  quahfying  conditional  quam-. 
dm  formula  attached  by  Sir  Richard  to  his- 
promised  gift. 

Indeed,  it  was  universally  observed  on 
the  very  night  of  the  day  when  this  news 
reached  Edward  Fitzgerald,  that  the  bril- 
liant young  attache  of  the  British  legation, 
who  was  one  of  the  guests  invited  to  a 
splendid  rout  given  by  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  Tolstoi,  in  the  great  Arseniew  pa- 
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lace  in  St  Isaac's  Square,  was  brighter  and 
spriglitlier  even  than  usual. 

The  lovely  hostess,  more  particularly, 
the  Princess  Tolstoi,  was  positively  charm- 
ed with  the  young  man,  who  although  he 
had  before  this  day  attracted  the  high-born 
lady's  gracious  attention,  had  not  yet  made 
a  deeper  impression  upon  her  tender  heart ; 
for  a  most  tender  heart  it  was  which  beat 
in  the  fair  bosom  of  Olga  Tolstoi,  nee 
Arsenic  w. 

Her  father,  the  late  Prince  Sergius  Ar- 
seniew,  had  left  his  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  the  Princess  Olga,  in  the  absolute 
and  uncontrolled  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  immense  wealth.  Her  estates  and  pa- 
laces she  could  count  by  the  score,  her 
serfs  by  tens  of  thousands,  her  roubles  by 
millions. 

To  the  prestige  of  high  birth  and 
princely  wealth  she  united  the  fascinations 
of  a  witchingly  sweet  Grecian  face,  and  a 
delightful  figure,  the  advantages  of  a  bril- 
liant education,  the  charms  of  rare  accom- 
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j^lisliments,  a  bright  natural  gaiety  which 
nothing  could  ever  cloud,  and  a  sparkling 
wit — the  two  latter  gifts,  more  especially, 
she  held  from  her  mother,  the  ^'  great  and 
gay"  Kutusow's  youngest  sister. 

If  this  paragon  princess  could  be  said 
to  have  a  fault,  and  nemo  mortalium  sine 
maculis — it  was  that  she  was  somewhat 
unduly  given  perhaps  to  an  exuberant  phi- 
lanthropi/^  with  this  awkward  qualification, 
that  she  loved  man  rather  than  manJcind^ 
and  men  better  than  man. 

Her  marriage  with  the  Prince  Constan- 
tine  Tolstoi  had  been  a  love-match  ;  for  the 
prince  was  a  truly  magnificent  specimen  of 
manhood,  and  one  of  the  most  dasliing 
cavalry  officers  in  the  Imperial  Guards. 
But  she  had  now  been  married  to  him 
over  two  years,  and  the  ardent  afiection  of 
the  honeymoon  had  on  both  sides  long  since 
cooled  down  to  somewhat  below  zero. 

However,  the  prince  was  a  well-bred 
Russian  gentleman,  and  the  princess  an 
equally  well-bred  Russian  lady.     So  they 
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had  come  to  a  kind  of  French  under- 
standing, which  left  both  husband  and  wife 
free  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  might 
list,  so  that  the  rules  and  dictates  of  pru- 
dence and  propriety  were  but  properly 
observed. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  just  before  this 
great  rout  at  which  Edward  Fitzgerald 
shone  so  brightly,  the  Princess  Tolstoi's 
latest  ^^ flirtation"  (a  good  word,  this — saying 
little,  but  implying  much — et  qui  a  le  grand 
avantage  en  outre  de  ne  pas  hlesser  les  conve- 
nances) with  the  handsome  young  Count 
Yermoloff,  had  been  abruptly  brought  to 
an  untimely  termination,  for  the  time  at 
least,  by  the  sudden  departm^e  of  that  young 
nobleman  for  Constantinople  on  a  secret 
mission  in  the  service  of  his  Imperial 
master. 

What  wonder  then  that  the  brilliant 
young  Englishman,  with  the  witchery  of  all 
his  charms  in  the  fullest  display,  should 
make  a  ^'  consoling"  impression  upon  the 
^'  widowed"   heart   of  the  fair   (and  frail) 
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hostess,  who  at  once  set  dehberately  and 
desperately  to  work  to  make  him  like  her 
as  much  as  she  liked  him  just  then,  a  task 
by  no  means  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  warmth  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's 
passion  for  Eleanora  da  Monte  had  consider- 
ably abated  of  late,  partly,  perchance,  that 
he  was  getting  weary  of  her,  but  principally 
because  he  was  finding  it  more  and  more 
difficult  to  comply  with  her  incessant  de- 
mands upon  his  purse;  and  he  had  also  quite 
recently,  since  their  arrival  in  St  Peters- 
burg, discovered,  to  his  intensest  and  bitter- 
est annoyance,  that  the  fascinating  dancer 
cared  in  reality  very  little  about  him,  and 
was  apt  to  prefer  other  lovers  to  him, 
whose  larger  means  might  enable  them  to 
pay  her  favom^s  with  a  more  profuse  liber- 
ality.' Moreover,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that,  for  the  matter  of  a  fatal  repulse  pos- 
sibly awaiting  the  fair  princess  in  her 
campaign  of  conquest,  fi:om  some  pre-exist- 
ent  occupancy  of  the  heart  assailed  by  her 
wiles  and  smiles,  the  hollow  muscle  which, 
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to  use  a  Gallicism,  did  the  functions  of  that 
organ  in  our  interesting  young  friend,  could 
afford  ample  room  and  to  spare  for  any 
number  of  concurrent  rival  affections  of 
the  kind,  even  though  the  Signorina  had 
still  sat  enthroned  therein  as  reigning 
Queen  of  Beauty. 

Is  there  the  least  need,  then,  to  state 
here  how  the  said  '^  campaign"  progressed 
passing  well,  and  that,  long  ere  the  rout  was 
over,  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  head  over  ears 
in  love  with  the  princess  ?  that  is  to  say, 
of  course  in  such  love  as  he  could  feel.  Ere 
the  week  was  out,  the  handsome  attach^ 
had  become  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Tolstoi  household,  and  had  taken,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  place  vacated  by  Count 
Yermoloff,  called  to  ^^  other  functions." 

It  has  been  intimated  already  that  he 
was  supremely  happy,  and  no  wonder! 
The  Princess  Tolstoi  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  a  mistress  indeed  from  the  dancer 
Eleanora  da  Monte,  whose  charms  and 
graces  were   almost  exclusively  physical, 
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not  to  mention  the  repellent  feature  of  the 
mercenary  element  which  reigned  para- 
mount in  her. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  here,  of  course, 
to  write  an  introductory  chapter  or  two  to 
a  Divorce  Novel,  nor  to  indulge  in  warm 
descriptions  of  extra  conjugal  bliss,  I  will 
not  linger  over  this  part.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  in  the  briefest  terms,  that  as  the 
princess  was  all  affection  and  abandon^  and 
wealthy  and  generous  withal,  beyond  the 
common  run  of  mankind  and  of  woman- 
kind, Edward  Fitzgerald  rioted  in  love 
and  rolled  in  wealth — while  it  lasted. 

How  long  it  might  have  lasted,  it  is 
not  for  the  present  historian  to  say ;  for 
long  ere  yet  the  time  could  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  when  the  first  symptoms 
of  satiety  would  invade  the  ^'amative'' 
lady's  heart  and  mind,  and  when  the  in- 
evitable dawn  of  disenchantment  would 
throw  its  paling  streaks  over  the  bright 
picture  and  turn  it  into  the  dullest  and 
dreariest   of  di\^^o\ved  views,   an  unlucky 
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accident  brought  the  matter  to  a  sudden 
fatal  termination,  and  led  to  the  last  and 
concluding  round,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  the  ring,  of  Edward  Fitzgerald's  bat- 
tle of  life. 

I  have  told  the  reader  that  the  Prince 
Tolstoi  and  the  Princess  had  come  to  a 
kind  of  French  understanding,  which  left 
both  husband  and  wife  free  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  might  list,  so  that  the 
rules  and  dictates  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety were  but  properly  observed,  more 
especially,  of  course,  as  concerned  the 
lady's  conduct. 

Now  the  Princess  Tolstoi  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  school  of  the  strictest  out- 
ward propriety,  of  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  demureness  of  bearing  and  beha- 
viour before  the  world.  Therefore,  whatever 
''  false  steps"  she  might  indulge  in  in  the 
occult  dance  of  her  vie  intime^  she  hid  them, 
with  most  consummate  art,  tact,  and  skill, 
from  even  the  most  prying  eyes  ;  so,  as  she 
never  openly  violated  the  strictest  rules  of 
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the  most  rigid  decorum,  or  set  at  defi- 
ance the  nicest  conventionalities  of  the 
^^  best  society,"  the  terms  of  her  compact 
with  her  husband  were  certainly  kept  by 
her  to  the  letter ;  and  the  Prince  Tolstoi 
might  thus,  without  the  least  derogation 
from  his  dignity  or  detriment  to  his  reput- 
ation as  a  gallant  and  honourable  gentle- 
man, meet  his  wife's  ^^ latest  attachment" 
with  a  courteous  smile  and  the  tip  of  his 
princely  finger,  just  as  he  had  in  days  past 
met  the  Count  Yermoloff  and  other  ''  com- 
manditaires"  in  his  matrimonial  specu- 
lation. 

In  Edward  Fitzgerald,  as  the  reader 
knows,  the  organ  of  caution  was  rather 
fully  developed,  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
man  who  knew  how  to  duly  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  a  good  position,  the 
young  attach^  of  the  British  legation 
was  that  man.  No  great  danger,  then, 
one  would  say,  that  offence  should  come 
by  him. 

Nor  would  there  have  been,  but  for  an 
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unlucky  chance  and  the  dire  effects  of  a 
champagne  breakfast. 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  the 
matter  came  to  pass.  Edward  Fitzgerald 
had  considered  it  a  prudent  proceeding  on 
his  part  to  keep  up  his  connection  with 
Eleanora  da  Monte,  and  as  his  loving  prin- 
cess's profuse  liberality  kept  him  in  am- 
ple funds  to  pay  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  turn- 
pike road  to  the  Sign  era's  ^^  affection," 
matters  went  on  smoothly  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned. 

Now  among  the  aristocratic  admirers 
attracted  by  the  dancer's  charms,  as  most 
liberally  displayed  on  the  stage  of  the  Im- 
perial theatre,  happened  to  be  the  Prince 
Tolstoi,  who  of  course  found  no  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  usual  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement with  the  lady. 

As  misfortune  would  have  it,  one  after- 
noon in  the  early  part  of  July  (0.  S.),  1827, 
Edward  Fitzgerald  took  it  into  his  head  on 
rising  from  an  overwhelming  champagne 
breakfast,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Signora. 
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Admitted   to    her    boudoir    through    one 
door,  he  saw  the  door  opposite  just  closing. 

^' Ah!  tu  n'^tais  pas  seule,  petite,"  he 
said,  with  that  air  de  grand  Seigneur  he  had 
of  late  taken  with  the  dancer,  ^^  qui  etait- 
ce  done  qui  vient  de  passer  V 

^'  Le  Prince  de  Tolstoi,"  replied 
Eleanora,  rather  grandly  and  with  evident 
pride. 

Alas !  on  tliis  most  inauspicious  day, 
Edward's  habitual  caution  must  certainly 
have  been  drowned  in  his  over-copious 
champagne  libations ;  for,  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  loud  laughter,  he  exclaimed  with 
intense  glee,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  notion 
vastly, 

^^Aha!  ah,  ce  bon  Tolstoi !  II  donne 
done  aussi  dans  le  vice  de  1' amour  illeo^i- 
time  ?  et  c'est  toi  qu'il  a  prise  pour — hm — • 
amante?  Mon  Dieu,  il  a  parfaitement 
raison,  ce  cher  prince :  I'echange,  comme 
nous  disons,  n'est  pas  le  vol —  Comme  je 
lui  emprunte  sa  femme,  il  n'est  que  juste 
qu'il  m'emprunte  ma  maitresse  a  moi. 

VOL.  n.  18 
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Had  Edward  only  known  that  the 
Prince  Tolstoi,  whose  acute  ear  had 
caught  the  sound  of  his  name,  had  stopped 
short  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  bou- 
doir, and  had  thus  been  an  attentive  listener 
to  these  most  imprudent  remarks  !  and  had 
he  only  seen  the  storm  of  fierce  passion 
which  swept  over  the  listener's  face,  and  the 
evil  smile  which  succeeded  it ! 

*  *  *  * 

What  vexed  the  prince,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  matter,  was  to 
hear  himself  mentioned  with  so  much 
cordiality  apparently,  as  ^'  ce  Ion  Tolstoi," 
^^  ce  clier  prince."  There  would  seem  to  be 
something  peculiarly  irritating,  occasion- 
ally, in  the  use  and  application  of  these 
most  innocent-looking  adjectives.  ^^  Bon  " 
may  be  made  to  sound  remarkably  like 
*^  honaBse^'^  more  particularly  when  joined 
to  ^^  c/^^r,"  which  latter,  used  in  that  con- 
junction, would  somehow  seem  to  carry 
with  it  an  implied  imputation  of  easy  gul- 
libility.    When  the  late  Louis  Philippe — 
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that  ruler  who,  for  no  very  solid  reason,  it 
is  true,  was  for  eighteen  years  looked  upon 
as  a  rare  compound  of  Nestor  and  Ulysses, 
and  complimented  as  the  ''  Napoleon  of 
Peace  ;  "  though  after  his  downfall  he  was 
abused  as  une  incapaciU  incomprise,  with 
much  less  reason  still ;  for  he  was  a  most 
able  man  indeed,  and  made  a  very  excel- 
lent king,  as  that  article  goes — patronizing- 
ly spoke  of  the  English  minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  as  c^  hon^  ce  cher  Aberdeen,  everybody 
knew  that  the  astute  king  had  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  canny  earl  in  his  little  game  of 
politics,  and,  I  am  quite  sure.  Lord  Aber- 
deen felt  anything  but  flattered  by  the 
endearing  epithets. 

*  *  *  * 

On  the  night  of  that  self-same  day 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  at  the  Prince  Ga- 
litzin's,  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  one  of  his 
favourite  vices — o^amblin^r. 

The  Prince  Galitzin  opened  his  splen- 
did saloons  once  a  week  to  a  thorough- 
paced set  of  thorough-bred  gamblers,  who 
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came  there  to  indulge  in  the  fierce  excite- 
ment of  unbridled  play.  The  petticoat 
element  was  strictly  and  jealously  excluded 
from  these  meetings. 

Among  the  most  assiduous  members  of 
this  cercle  de  gros  joueurs  figured  a  Count 
Kouraskin,  a  captain  in  the  Imperial 
Guards,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  swordsman  and  the  best  shot 
in  the  Russian  army,  and  the  most  reckless 
gambler  that  ever  shook  dice  or  shuffled 
cards. 

Of  late  the  count  had  had  a  long  run  of 
ill  luck  against  him,  and  it  was  whispered 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  appearance 
at  the  Gralitzin  play  tables,  he  had  been 
hit  beyond  the  chance  of  recovery,  so  that 
it  was  not  expected  he  would  .make  his  ap- 
pearance there  again — at  least  not  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Well,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  count 
walked  in,  at  a  rather  early  period  of  the 
evening,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and 
fellow-guardsman,  the  Prince  Tolstoi ;  and 
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he  sat  down  at  once  to  play  at  lans- 
quenet. 

Fortune  favoured  him  not.  It  was  ob- 
served by  the  other  players,  and  the  by- 
standers who  watched  the  game,  that,  quite 
contrarv  to  his  habitual  manner,  he  was 
getting  quarrelsome  over  his  losses. 

At  last,  he  suddenly  threw  down  the 
cards,  and  rising  from  his  chair,  said, 

^'  Assez  comme  ^a,  messieurs,  le  lans- 
quenet ne  me  reussit  pas  ce  soir,  c'est  clair. 
Je  crois  qu'il  vaudra  mieux  pour  moi  de 
me  Jeter  dans  les  ivoires.  Je  vois  notre 
ami.  Monsieur  Fitzgerald,  Ik  bas  qui  les 
secoue  de  la  bonne  maniere,  a  ce  qui  parait. 
Le  comet  est  positivement  devenuune  come 
d'abondance  dans  sa  main,  k  en  juger  par 
la  pile  qu'il  a  entass^e  devant  lui.  II  ne 
faut  pas  lui  permettre  d'emporter  tout  ca 
chez  lui.  AUons  !  Tachons  de  lui  en  en- 
lever  une  partie  au  moins." 

It  was  a  fact.  We  know  how  for  many 
a  long  day  past  fortune  had  persistently 
frowned  upon  Edward  Fitzgerald.     This 
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night  the  blind  goddess  was  clearly  bent 
upon  making  ample  amends  to  the  young 
attach^  for  her  past  cruel  behaviour  to  him. 
'' Venus's  cast"  seemed  actually  to  cling  to 
his  fingers  ;  so  there  was  indeed  a  goodly 
heap  of  gold  and  notes  before  him,  when 
Count  KourasMn  came  up  to  challenge 
him. 

If  the  count  had  hoped  for  better  luck 
at  dice  than  had  attended  him  at  lansque- 
net, he  was  woefully  mistaken.  He  kept 
on  losing  his  money — and  his  temper :  and 
his  sneering  remarks  upon  his  antagonist's 
^^  luck  "  became  in  the  end  positively  and 
unmistakably  insulting. 

^^  One  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
think,  Mr  Fitzgerald,"  he  said  at  last,  with 
an  ugly  sneer, — speaking  partly  in  English, 
partly  in  French ;  for,  like  most  Russians 
of  the  higher  class,  he  was  a  most  ac- 
complished linguist  — ''  that  you  had 
brought  those  dice  with  you  in  your 
pocket;  they  seem  to  be  so  well  broken 
in    to    dance    to    your  piping,    que    Ton 
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s'imaginerait  presque  que  ce  sont  des  des 
pip^s."  ^ 

The  most  insulting  taunt,  surely,  to  hurl 
at  a  man,  and  the  bitterest  and  most  diffi- 
cult to  bear  for  him,  is  to  charge  him  un- 
justly pro  liiic  vice^  with  an  offence  against 
honour  and  honesty  which  he  feels  .con- 
scious in  his  heart  he  is  quite  Incapable  of 
committing. 

When  Count  Kouraskin  thus  grossly 
insulted  him,  young  Fitzgerald  sat  perfect- 
ly still  for  a  moment ;  then,  the  fierce  bad 
blood  of  the  "  fighting  captain  "  boiling  in 
him,  with  an  evil  light  in  his  eyes  he  de- 
liberately threw  the  dice  into  the  count's 
face,  saying,  apparently  with  the  utmost 
composure:  ^^Tumens,  canaille!  lesvoici: 
tu  peux  les  examiner  si  tu  veux  !  " 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion  around 
the  actors  in  this  most  unexpected  scene. 
The  count  could  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  be  held  back  by  the  bystanders 
from  rushing  like  a  mad  bull  upon  the 
young  Englishman. 


}, 
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The  Prince  Tolstoi,  who  behaved  most 
nobly  on  the  occasion,  loudly  and  emphati- 
cally condemned  the  count's  inexcusable 
conduct  in  the  affair,  and  politely  and 
kindly  proffered  his  services  to  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald to  be  his  second  in  the  duel,  which 
everybody  present  of  course  knew  to  be 
unavoidable  now. 

The  young  Count  Osten-Sacken,  also 
an  officer  in  the  Imperial  Guards,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present,  was  chosen  by  the 
count  to  act  as  his  second  in  the  affair. 

After  a  brief  consultation  with  their 
principals,  the  seconds  withdrew  to  confer 
together,  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  the 
weapons,  and  arrange  the  preliminaries  of 
the  duel. 

As  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  an  excellent 
shot  and  a  first-rate  swordsman,  he  gave 
his  second  carte  Uanche  to  consent  to  either 
weapon.     The  sabre  was  chosen. 

The  meeting  was  fixed  to  take  place  at 
nine  o'clock  next  morning,  in  the  park  of 
Zai'slcoje-Selo^  in  a  snug  and  convenient  little 
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spot,  near  the  triumphal  arch,  erected,  in 
1817,  by  Alexander  I.  to  his  companions  in 
arms.  By  way  of  a  passing  remark,  this 
monument  is  of  cast-iron,  though  brass 
would  certainly  have  been  the  fitter 
material,  since  it  coolly  claims  for  the 
said  '^  companions  in  arms"  the  credit  of 
the  victory  achieved  over  the  Corsican 
Alexander  by  the  elements,  and  the 
elements  alone. 

The  preliminaries  thus  settled,  the  prin- 
cipals and  their  seconds  took  their  departure, 
leaving  the  other  gentlemen  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  cards  and  dice  as  before,  to 
the  which  the  said  gentlemen  instantly  be- 
took them  again,  with  cheerful  alacrity, 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  trou- 
bling their  minds  very  little  indeed  about 
the  ''  little  affair  that  was  to  come  off"  in 
the  morning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and 
many  speculations,  ingenious  or  absurd,  or 
both  at  the  same  time,  have  been  indulged 
in,  as  to  how  a  man  is  apt  to  feel  the  night 
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before  a  battle,  or  before  a  duel,  or  before 
an  execution,  in  which  he  is  to  appear  as 
principal  performer,  or,  to  speak  with  more 
logical  correctness,  as  the  principal  party 
to  be  performed  upon. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  almost  inclined 
to  believe  in  the  merciful  dispensation  of 
nature,  which,  except  in  a  few  rare  in- 
stances, will  wrap  in  a  sound  sleep  the  con- 
demned convict's  soul  the  night  before  his 
execution.  As  regards  the  night  before  a 
battle,  I  believe,  with  Balzac,  that  ^  ^  tons 
les  soldats  se  flattent,  la  veille,  d'etre  en  vie 
le  soir  du  lendemain."  And  the  same  holds 
good,  of  course,  also,  as  a  general  rule  at 
least,  for  the  night  before  a  duel. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however :  I  can  only 
say  that  Edward  Fitzgerald  passed  the 
night  before  Ms  duel  in  the  calmest  and 
most  comfortable  way. 

After  leaving  the  Prince  Galitzin's,  the 
Prince  Tolstoi  drove  him  home  to  the  hotel 
of  the  British  Embassy,  where  he  left  him 
with  the  understanding  that   he   was   to 
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come  for  him  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Having  secured  the  promise  of  the 
Hon.  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  secretary,  and 
of  Mr  Brodie,  principal  surgeon,  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  to  attend 
him  to  the  ground  in  the  morning,  Edward 
went  quietly  and  comfortably  to  bed — and 
to  sleep,  like  an  innocent  child.  He  had  a 
notion,  indeed,  for  a  time,  to  write  a  letter 
to  his  poor  mother,  and  one  to  the  princess, 
^'  in  case  of  accident,"  but  he  gave  it  up  as 
a  bore.  In  fact,  with  his  dare-devil  dis- 
position, he  recked  but  little  what  might 
be  the  issue  of  to-morrow's  affair.  He  had 
been  grossly  insulted,  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation on  his  part,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  inflict  condign  punishment  on  the 
aggressor.  He  knew  his  own  skill  in  the 
handling  of  his  weapon,  and  thought  it 
hardly  likely  that  he  who  had  sent  some  of 
the  coolest  and  most  formidable  Afahrattas 
to  their  eternal  account,  without  having  to 
show  so  much  as  a  scratch  in  return  for  the 
compliment,   had  much  need  to  fear  any 
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Russian  swordsman,  whatever  his  reputation 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  Russian  army. 
Moreover  Count  Kouraskin  had  but  too 
clearly  shown  that  he  had  not  the  least  com- 
mand over  his  temper;  there  would  be  but 
little  chance  then  for  him  against  so  cool 
and  accomplished  a  wielder  of  the  blade  as 
Edward  knew  himself  to  be. 

So  he  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence  till 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Soth 
July  (13th  0.  S.),  when  he  arose,  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a  daisy.  After  he  had  made  a  most 
careful  toilette,  he  fetched  the  Hon.  Corne- 
lius O'Callaghan  and  Mr  Brodie  from  their 
respective  apartments,  then  quietly  awaited 
the  arrival  of  his  second,  who  made  his 
appearance  about  half-an-hour  after. 

The  party  proceeded  in  the  prince's 
carriage  to  the  park  of  Zarskoje-Selo, 
where  they  arrived  in  due  time,  and  were 
joined  on  the  ground  almost  immediately 
after  by  the  Count  Kom-askin,  with  his 
second,  the  Count  Osten-Sacken,  and  two 
other    officers   of    the    Guards ;    also    Dr 
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Elrestowsky,  one  of  the  principal  army 
surgeons,  who  attended  in  his  professional 
capacity,  and  two  soldiers  with  spades. 

The  preliminaries  were  speedily  ar- 
ranged. The  Prince  Tolstoi  and  the 
Count  Osten-Sacken  measured  off  24  feet ; 
at  each  end  of  the  distance  so  measured 
off,  the  two  soldiers  then  cut  a  deep  line 
into  the  ground  with  their  spades.  It  was 
understood  that  the  two  antagonists  were 
to  take  their  stand  each  upon  his  own  line, 
and  to  advance  upon  the  word  given  by 
the  seconds.  They  might  retreat  up  to 
their  respective  lines,  but  not  beyond,  on 
pain  of  incmTing  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice. 

It  was  a  dull  morning,  and  the  sun  was 
obstinately  hiding  behind  the  clouds. 
Most  likely  it  was  this  circumstance  which 
made  the  Prince  Tolstoi  somewhat  careless 
as  to  the  proper  division  of  wind  and  sun 
between  the  two  antagonists.  At  least,  so 
thought  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Callaghan, 
when  he  saw  his  friend  Fitzgerald  placed 
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in  the  very  direction  where  the  sun,  had 
he  but  peeped  out  from  behind  his  cloud}^ 
curtain,  would  have  shone  right  into  his 
face.  Indeed,  the  young  Irishman  was 
almost  on  the  point  of  calling  the  prince's 
attention  to  the  fact  ]  but  as  he  was  present 
on  the  ground  simply  as  a  friend  and  a 
countryman  of  one  of  the  principals,  and 
not  in  the  capacity  of  a  second,  he  was 
restrained  by  a  kind  of  mauvaise  honte: 
he  thought  it  might  not  look  well  for  him 
to  interfere  in  the  matter,  more  particu- 
larly as  there  appeared  to  be  very  little 
chance  indeed  of  sunshine  just  then. 

The  two  antagonists,  having  stripped 
to  their  shirts  and  trousers,  received,  each 
from  the  hands  of  his  second,  a  cavalry 
sword.  These  weapons  were  rather  long 
and  heavy,  measuring  each  exactly  a  yard 
in  length,  and  weighing  three  pounds 
avoirdupois ;  but  they  were  both  admirably 
poised  swords. 

The  coming  combat  was  limited  by 
the   seconds  to  fifteen  minutes'  duration, 
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happen  what  might.  Count  Osten-Sacken, 
indeed,  would  have  made  it  ten  minutes 
only,  but  that  the  Prince  Tolstoi  insisted 
upon  the  longer  time. 

Before  taking  their  stand,  the  two  men 
critically  scanned  each  other  a  few  mo- 
ments. They  looked  certainly,  both  of 
them,  magnificent  models  of  the  animal 
man.  The  count  was  just  a  trifle  taller 
than  the  young  Englishman,  and  had  a 
slightly  longer  reach  of  arm,  whilst  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  on  his  part,  showed 
somewhat  greater  breadth  and  depth  of 
chest. 

Both  looked  perfectly  cool  and  col- 
lected, as  if  the  fierce  fight  they  were 
about  to  engage  in  was  merely  a  harmless 
fencing  match,  with  the  fullest  protection 
of  beaver' and  breast-plate — simply  a  trial 
of  skill  in  the  salle  d^armes. 

Indeed,  if  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  ex- 
pected to  detect  in  the  count  the  remotest 
sign  of  twitch  or  tremor — not  of  a  nature, 
of  course,  to  betray  the  least  appearance 
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of  physical  fear  (which  would  simply  have 
been  absurd,  considering  the  Count  Kou- 
raskin's  well-established  duelling  reputa- 
tion), but  revealing  the  action  of  a  certain 
nervous  impatience,  which,  whilst  quite 
compatible  with  the  most  fearless  courage, 
is  yet  apt  to  place  the  combatant  who 
shows  it  at  considerable  disadvantage, 
more  especially  in  a  sword  encounter  with 
a  perfectly  cool  and  self-possessed  anta- 
gonist— he  must  speedily  have  seen  his 
error ;  for  the  count  looked  as  steady  as 
a  rock,  and  as  hard,  solid,  and  unquivering 
as  a  bronze  statue. 

However,  this  made  very  little  differ- 
ence indeed  to  our  young  friend,  who 
promised  himself  to  speedily  put  the 
count's  coolness  and  temper  to  the  severest 
test. 

Well,  the  two  antagonists  took  their 
stand,  each  on  his  line,  holding  his  sword 
point  dovniward,  and  waiting  the  signal. 

The  word  '^  allez .'"  having  been  given 
by   the    Prince    Tolstoi,    they    advanced 
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straight  upon  each  other,  and  engaged  the 
fight. 

As  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Callaghan 
used  to  relate  afterwards,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  sword  encounters  which  it  had 
ever  been  his  or,  he  was  quite  sure,  any 
other  man's,  good  fortune  to  witness. 

The  two  men  w^ere  equally  matched, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact : 
cut  and  parry  succeeded  each  other  on 
either  side  with  almost  electric  rapidity. 
In  less  than  iive  minutes  each  was  tho- 
roughly alive  to  the  fact  that  he  had,  for 
once,  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Edward  had  at  first  a  notion  to  try 
to  disarm  his  antagonist  by  a  brilliant 
going-in  attack;  but  he  speedily  felt 
that  the  count  was  possessed  of  an  iron 
wrist,  with  all  the  flexibility  of  a  steel 
spring  about  it,  and  that  it  would  not  do 
to  try  ^^ fencing  tricks"  with  Mm.  So  he 
had  recourse  to  all  his  science  now,  ex- 
erting, at  the  same  time,  the  utmost  vigour 
of  his  muscles.     But  he  found  the  most 
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brilliant  display  of  all  he  knew  met  with 
at  least  equal  science,  and  the  most  formid- 
able exertion  of  his  muscular  power  en- 
countered by  at  least  the  same  show  of 
strength  and  vigour  on  the  part  of  his 
adversary. 

Thus  the  combat  went  on  for  ten 
minutes,  in  clever  feints  as  cleverly  met, 
and  fierce  onslaughts  as  fiercely  encoun- 
tered, arid  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  re- 
mained evenly  balanced,  neither  of  the 
combatants  showing  a  scratch,  or  gaining 
or  yielding  an  inch  of  ground. 

At  the  eleventh  minute,  at  last,  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  somehow  succeeded  in 
getting  home  on  his  adversary's  left  shoul- 
der, inflicting  a  deep  cut.  However,  the 
Count  Kouraskin  took  not  the  least  heed 
of  this,  but  only  went  on  a  trifle  more 
fiercely  even  than  before. 

'  The  Count  Osten-Sacken,  who,  to  do 
that  truly  gallant  soldier  justice,  looked 
upon  the  entire  business  as  a  most  regret- 
able  affair,  arising  out  of  a  mere  accidental 
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quarrel  over  the  gaming-table,  and  brought 
on  clearly  by  his  own  principal's  inex- 
cusably intemperate  conduct,  would,  in- 
deed, gladly  have  availed  himself  of  this 
wounding  of  his  man  to  put  a  stop  now 
to  the  combat;  but  the  Prince  Tolstoi 
would  not  hear  of  it :  he  said  it  had  been 
settled  that  they  were  to  be  left  at  it  for 
fifteen  minutes,  happen  what  might ;  it  was 
his  principal  who  had  been  insulted,  and  a 
mere  scratch  on  the  shoulder  was  certainly 
not  sufficient  reparation  for  the  gross  insult 
put  upon  Mr  Fitzgerald.  So,  however 
reluctantly,  the  Count  Osten-Sacken  saw 
himself  compelled  to  allow  Mr  Fitzgerald 
a  further  chance  of  obtaining  ''  additional 
reparation." 

It  became  clearly  apparent  to  the 
witnesses  of  this  truly  gladiatorial  combat, 
that  the  decisive  moment  was  at  hand,  and 
the  chances  began  to  look  rather  promising 
in  favour  of  the  attach^  ;  when,  just  as  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  springing  upon  his 
adversary,  with  a  most  furious  head-blow 
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—  the  cloudy  veil  was  suddenly  rent 
asunder,  and  the  fiercest  rays  of  a  July  sun 
struck  him  blinding  right  in  the  sight. 

The  blow  was  delivered,  indeed,  and, 
even  as  it  was,  with  its  direction  thus 
diverted,  and  its  force  and  effect  weakened 
by  the  sudden  interposition  of  this  unex- 
pected solar  parry,  it  laid  the  count's  face 
open  in  a  ghastly  gash,  extending  from 
brow  to  chin;  but  poor  Fitzgerald's  mo- 
mentary blindness  unhappily  prevented 
his  recovering  his  guard  in  time  to  oppose 
the  terrible  return  blow  aimed  at  him  by 
his  formidable  adversary,  which  sent  him 
to  the  ground,  with  his  head  cleft  ob- 
liquely. 

^'  D — n  the  sun  !  "  shouted  poor  Cor- 
nelius O'Callaghan,  in  an  impotent  fit 
of  fury,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  great  lumin- 
ary, who  looked  on  serene  and  smiling  for 
a  few  instants,  then  withdrew  him  again 
behind  his  cloudy  curtain,  as  if  he  was 
conscious  that  his  appointed  share  in  the 
affair  had  been  successfully  accomplished, 
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and  that  he  had  done  a  good  and  meri- 
torious deed. 

The  first  to  hasten  up  to  the  unhappy- 
young  Englishman,  writhing  on  the  ground 
in  the  agonies  of  fast  approaching  death, 
was  the  Prince  Tolstoi.  Before  the  eyes 
of  the  dying  man  closed  for  ever,  they 
could  yet  behold  bending  over  the  pros- 
trate body,  with  an  exjDression  of  fiendish 
exultation  in  every  feature,  the  handsome 
face  of  the  Russian  patrician,  who  had  been 
so  very  Jcind  and  friendly  to  him  throughout, 
more  especially  in  this  last  sad  afiair  of 
the  duel ! — and  ere  death  put  his  seal  upon 
the  sense  of  hearing,  there  might  yet  strike 
upon  his  ears  like  unto  the  hissing  of  a 
serpent,  the  prince's  low  but  intensely 
emphatic  whisper :  ''  Ah  !  Monsieur  Fitz- 
gerald, vous  n'emprunterez  done  plus  la 
femme  h>  ce  Ion  Tolstoi ;  ce  clier  i^rince  t'a 
fait  payer  9a  un  peu  cher :  — ne  trouvez-tu 
pas,  mon  pauvre  ami  ?  " 

However,  when  Mr  Brodie  and  the 
Hon.  Cornelius  O'Callaghan  came  up  the 
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instant  after,  they  could  just  behold  the 
noUe  Prince  Tolstoi  risinir  from  the  side 
of  their  dying  coimtr^Tnan,  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes;  then  they  saw  huu  turn 
fiercely  upon  the  Count  Kouraskin,  who, 
poor  man,  was  just  then  in  a  not  much 
better  plight  than  his  late  adversary,  iu 
the  hands  of  Dr  Krestowsky — ^^  Count,'' 
he  said,  with  the  bitterest  animosity  in 
voice  and  gesture,  '^  Count,  I  swear  I  will 
never  forc^ive  you  this  bloodv  deed  !  " 

There  was  a  sharp  struggle  in  the 
writhing  form  on  the  ground ;  the  dying 
man  sought  to  clasp  O'Callaghan's  hand, 
and  strove  desperately  to  speak  —  but  in 
vain ;  there  was  a  choking  in  the  throat, 
then  a  mighty  shiver  swept  through  and 
over  the  handsome  young  frame,  but  a  few 
brief  instants  before  so  full  of  life  and 
vigour!  —  and  all  was  over,  and  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  wicked  spirit  had  winged  its 
flight — wliither  ?  I  pretend  not  to  say; 
though,  were  it  not  but  that  I  fear  to 
shock  the    pious  and   devout  believers  in 
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everlasting  hell  and  eternal  damnation,  I 
should  feel  tempted  to  suggest,  prompted 
Ijy  my  wicked  belief  in  the  Absolute 
GooDNEHS  of  the  Great  Universal  Spirit 
and  Ruler,  perchance,  on  a  mission  of  its 
own  gradual  purification  —  and  final  re- 
demption and  salvation. 

***** 
The  body  was  quietly  interred  next 
morning  in  a  corner  of  the  cemeter}^  of 
the  small  town  of  Zarskoje-Selo,  which 
lies  near  the  spot  where  the  duel  had 
taken  place.  It  was  followed  to  its  last 
resting-place  by  the  Count  Osten-Sacken, 
Mr  Brodie,  and  the  Hon.  Cornelius  O'Cal- 
laghan.  The  last-named  gentleman,  hav- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  Fitzgerald 
family,  undertook  also  the  melancholy 
task  of  sending  information  of  the  sad 
event  to  the  bereaved  mother  and  sister  of 
the  victim. 

The  Prince  Tolstoi  was  not  present  at 
the  burial,  he  having,  to  his  deep  regret, 
been  compelled  to  proceed  at  once  to  St 
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Petersburg  to  represent  the  matter  in  the 
best  light  he  might  to  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
who  was  apt  to  take  offence  at  unauthor- 
ized duels ;  and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  was  to  be  dreaded,  of  course,  that  the 
emperor's  displeasure  would  be  the  more 
severe,  should  it  be  disclosed  to  him  that 
the  duel  had  been  fought  actually  in  a 
park  belonging  to  one  of  his  own  imperial 
palaces. 

What  arguments  the  prince  used,  and 
what  lies  he  told,  I  know  not,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  offended  monarch, 
and  none  of  the  witnesses  were  troubled 
about  their  share  in  the  fatal  affair. 

Nor  was  the  Count  Kouraskin,  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  ground  to  the 
town  of  Zarskoje-Selo,  where  he  remained 
some  three  weeks  at  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  the  cadet  school,  until  his 
wounds  were  sufficiently  healed  to  permit 
his  return  to  St  Petersburg. 

The  Prince  Tolstoi  had  sworn,  by  the 
side  of  the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  young 
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English  friend,  that  he  would  never  forgive 
the  Count  Kouraskin  this  bloody  deed.  He 
soon  relented,  however,  it  would  appear, 
even  to  the  extent  that  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  count's  return  to  St  Petersburg, 
he  paid  him  a  visit — and  the  balance  of 
the  30,000  silver  roubles  blood-money, 
for  which  that  pink  of  Russian  nobility, 
the  Count  Kouraskin,  had  cheerfully  un- 
dertaken to  avenge  the  injured  honour  and 
insulted  dignity  of  that  other  pink  of  the 
same  most  noble  nobility,  the  Prince  Tol- 
stoi, who  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  j4r- 
seniew  temper  of  his  wife  to  risk  his  own 
appearance  as  a  principal  in  the  affair. 

So  the  world  wags — yet  would  there 
not  almost  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  occult 
poetic  justice  in  the  death,  by  a  Russian 
spadassin^s  hand,  of  the  grandson  of  the 
'^  fighting  captain,"  the  spadassin  of  the 
Dublin  castle  ? 

The  Princess  Tolstoi,  however,  did  not 
forgive  her  lover's  slayer,  as  the  Count 
Kouraskin  had  bitter  cause  to  find,  about 
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HOW    SIR    EICHARD   WAS    LED    TO    ^^  TAKE   POS- 
SESSION" OF   HIS   brother's  BRIDE. 

When  Sir  Richard  EUesdee  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bank,  the  morning  after 
the  sad  news  of  his  brother's  loss  at  sea 
had  reached  him,  everybody  who  saw  him 
was  painftdly  struck  by  the  fearful  change 
a  few  short  hours  of  intense  grief  had 
wrought  in  the  strong  man.  Not  that  his 
hair  had  grown  grey  or  white — I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  the  instances  commonly 
adduced  of  such  sudden  changes  in  the 
colour  of  the  hair  in  men,  ^^  phenomenal," 
at  least,  if  not  altogether  apocryphal — 
but  the  haggardly  woeful  expression  of  his 
face  showed  but  too  plainly  how  the  deso- 
lation of  grief  had  swept  over  there,  how 
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bitter  affliction  had  set  its  indelible  stamp 
upon  it,  and  how  overwhelming  sorrow 
had  graven  there  its  deepest  lines  and  fur- 
rows, which  no  after  happiness  would  ever 
be  able  to  smooth  out  again. 

The  banker  requested  Mr  Wilson's  pre- 
sence in  his  private  room,  and  gave  Mr 
Marshall  strict  orders  that  they  were  to  be 
disturbed  on  no  account. 

So  soon  as  Sir  Richard  and  Mr  Wilson 
were  alone,  the  cashier,  who,  though  con- 
scious that  his  o^vn  face,  too,  betrayed  his 
heart's  deep  affliction,  was  yet  inexpressi- 
bly shocked  to  behold  the  fearful  effects  of 
the  brother's  still  deeper  and  acuter  grief, 
said  to  the  banker,  in  tones  of  pleading, 
heart-felt  contrition, 

^'  I  most  sincerely  and  most  humbly 
beg  your  forgiveness.  Sir  Richard,  for  my 
most  unjust — " 

^'  Say  no  more,  Wilson,  on  that  mat- 
ter," interrupted  Sir  Richard.  ^^  I  have 
forgiven  you  freely,  and  fr'om  my  heart, 
all  you  uttered  yesterday  in  the  bitterness 
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When  Sir  Richard  EUesdee  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bank,  the  morning  after 
the  sad  news  of  his  brother's  loss  at  sea 
had  reached  him,  everybody  who  saw  him 
was  painfully  struck  by  the  fearful  change 
a  few  short  hours  of  intense  grief  had 
wrought  in  the  strong  man.  Not  that  his 
hair  had  grown  grey  or  white — I  am  much 
inclined  to  think  the  instances  commonly 
adduced  of  such  sudden  changes  in  the 
colour  of  the  hair  in  men,  ^^  phenomenal," 
at  least,  if  not  altogether  apocryphal — 
but  the  haggardly  woeful  exjoression  of  his 
face  showed  but  too  plainly  how  the  deso- 
lation of  grief  had  swept  over  there,  how 
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bitter  affliction  had  set  its  indeKble  stamp 
upon  it,  and  how  overwhelming  sorrow 
had  graven  there  its  deepest  lines  and  fur- 
rows, which  no  after  happiness  would  ever 
be  able  to  smooth  out  again. 

The  banker  requested  Mr  Wilson's  pre- 
sence in  his  private  room,  and  gave  Mr 
Marshall  strict  orders  that  they  were  to  be 
disturbed  on  no  account. 

So  soon  as  Sir  Richard  and  Mr  Wilson 
were  alone,  the  cashier,  who,  though  con- 
scious that  his  own  face,  too,  betrayed  his 
heart's  deep  affliction,  was  yet  inexpressi- 
bly shocked  to  behold  the  fearful  effects  of 
the  brother's  still  deeper  and  acuter  grief, 
said  to  the  banker,  in  tones  of  pleading, 
heart-felt  contrition, 

''  I  most  sincerely  and  most  humbly 
beg  your  forgiveness,  Sir  Richard,  for  my 
most  unjust — " 

^^  Say  no  more,  Wilson,  on  that  mat- 
ter," interrupted  Sir  Richard.  ^^  I  have 
forgiven  you  freely,  and  from  my  heart, 
all  you  uttered  yesterday  in  the  bitterness 
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of  your  sorrow.  But  it  is  not  about  apolo- 
gies or  forgiveness  I  liave  to  talk  to  you 
now. 

'^  I  told  you  yesterday,  before  this 
shocking  news  came  crushing  upon  us, 
that  I  could  not  explain,  even  to  you,  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  me  to  insist 
upon  my  poor  brother's  departure  from 
England;  nor  should  I  now  be  able  to 
give  you  the  least  satisfaction  on  this 
point — " 

^'For  heaven's  sake,  Sir  Richard,  say 
no  more,"  the  cashier  here  broke  in,  ''  it 
grieves  me  beyond  measure  to  think  that 
you  should  believe  I  would  require  any 
further  explanation  now — " 

^^I  know  that  full  well,  Wilson,"  said 
Sir  Richard,  imposing  silence  upon  the 
cashier  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  '^  I  know 
it ;  but  listen  to  me,  without  interruption. 
It  is  not  for  your  satisfaction,  but  for  my 
OY/n,  that  I  am  speaking.  Let  me  repeat 
then,  that  I  should  still  remain  to-day  as 
unable  as  I  was  yesterday  to  explain  to 
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you  my  conduct  and  my  motives,  but  for 
this,  that  certain  facts  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  since,  which — woe  is  me! — 
I  knew  not  when  I — but,  no  matter  now. 
These  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
since  yesterday  evening  only,  after — after 
I  knew  that  the  worst  had  happened.  That 
they  have  thus  come  to  my  knowledge 
makes  no  difference,  indeed,  in  the  ca- 
lamitous event ;  but  it  enables  me  at  last 
to  give  you  the  fullest  and  completest 
explanation  how  this  most  grievous  mis- 
fortune has  been  brought  about." 

The  banker  proceeded  to  give  the 
amazed  cashier  a  detailed  and  minute  ac- 
count of  the  affair  from  the  beginning : 
how  he  had  fatally  been  led  to  behove  in 
his  brother's  most  profound  corruption ; 
and  how  Edith's  revelations,  last  night, 
had  shown  him  how  grievously  he  had 
erred  in  his  judgment. 

In  his  passionate  eagerness  to  clear 
himself  in  Wilson's  eyes,  he  would  even 
have  shown  him  the  ancestral  injunction  in 
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the  Old  Ledger,  but  that  the  cashier,  who 
remembered  what  his  late  friend  had  told 
him  about  this  on  his  death-bed,  respect- 
fully but  firmly  declined  the  proffered  in- 
sjDection. 

When  Sir  Richard  had  done  with  his 
explanation,  he  looked  half  wistfully,  half 
entreatingly  at  the  cashier,  who,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  intensest  emotion,  said 
simply, 

''  I  now  understand  you^^  conduct.  Sir 
Richard,  and  I  appreciate  the  m.otiyes 
which  actuated  you  in  it.  It  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  speculate  upon  how 
matters  might  have  turned  out  otherwise, 
had  I  been  here  at  the  time.  I  can  only 
thank  you  now  for  this  mark  of  your  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  and  once  more  express 
my  bitterest  regret  that  I  should  have 
misjudged  you  so  woefully.  I  pray  God 
from  my  heart  of  hearts  that  He  will  aid 
and  strengthen  you  to  bear  this  bitter 
affliction;  and  that  He,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  may  for  ever  keep  temptation  from 
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your  path;" — for  the  Puritanical  leaven 
of  the  man  would  not  be  kept  in  quite  even 
at  this,  apparently  most  inopportune,  junc- 
ture. 

****** 

In  Burger's  most  touching  and  most 
heart-stirring  ballad,  which  I  feel  almost 
tempted  to  define  as  a  splendid  essay  on  the 
philosoj)hy  of  grief  and  consolation,  we  are 
shown  with  masterly  art  how  every  fi;esh 
effort,  every  new  attempt,  made  by  un- 
happy Leonore's  mother  to  still  the  sullen 
fierceness  of  her  daughter's  grief,  serves  to 
drive  the  iron  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
soul  of  the  bereaved  bride,  till,  at  last, 
^'  despair  rages  in  her  heart  and  brain." 

Our  Edith,  indeed,  was  of  a  gentler 
mood.  She  was  not  one  to  give  way  to 
sullen  despair,  or  indulge  in  idle  accusing 
invective  against  the  Almighty  Dispenser 
of  Events.  Yet  struck  the  bitter  sorrow 
over  her  irreparable  loss  deep  at  her  heart's 
innermost  life ;  and,  though  the  sweet  girl's 
mind  was  brave  and  valiant,  and  willing 
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to  do  battle  with  her  great  affliction,  and 
to  conquer  it,  if  possible,  the  poor  frail 
body  lacked  strength  to  withstand  the  in- 
roads of  corroding  grief; — and  here  it  was 
where  the  ''  maternal  consolation"  element 
came  in  with  all  its  bitterness,  willing  to 
comfort,  indeed,  but  able  only  to  chide 
and  to  wound ! 

Poor  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had,  upon  her  re- 
turn from  Yarmouth,  with  the  tears  of  her 
leave-taking  from  her  darling  boy  barely 
yet  dried,  found  herself  greeted  with  the 
sad  news  of  the  loss  of  her  other  son  ;  for  as 
such  she  had  lately  looked  upon  Louis  El- 
lesdee,  who  had  thus,  in  her  heart,  become 
a  sharer  in  the  affection  she  bore  her 
daughter. 

In  the  first  outburst  of  her  grief,  then, 
the  mother  had  unrestrainedly  mingled  her 
own  tears  with  her  daughter's.  But  the 
old,  almost  all-absorbing  affection  for  her 
darling  Edward  soon  re-asserted  its  nearly 
absolute  empire  over  the  widow's  heart 
and  soul.     And  when  news  came  from  St 
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Petersburg  how  well  young  Fitzgerald  was 
getting  on,  and  how  happy  he  was,  she  was 
comforted  ;  and,  with  that  natural  egotism 
w^hich  is  so  apt  to  sway  even  the  best  of 
men,  and  the  best  of  women  too,  she  thought 
at  times  that  Edith  also  should  give  over 
grieving  and  lamenting,  and  that  the  sister 
should  find  consolation  now  for  the  loss 
of  her  betrothed  in  the  hrotherh  brilliant 
prospects. 

The  poor  girl,  who  so  bitterly  felt  in 
her  innermost  heart,  at  what  a  terrible 
sacrifice  the  first  chance  even  of  these 
^^ brilliant  prospects"  of  her  brother's  had 
had  to  be  purchased,  and  whose  eyes  had 
been  so  rudely  opened  to  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  of  her  mother's  idol,  tried  hard  to 
obey  her  mother's  wishes,  ^'  to  grieve  no 
more,  but  rejoice ! " 

But,  alas,  poor  child !  however  so  suc- 
cessfully she  might  school  herself  in  sup- 
pressing her  tears  and  all  other  outward 
manifestations  of  grief,  thus  actually  sealing 
uj},  as  it  were,  the  great  safety-valve  kind 
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nature  has  provided  to  allay  grief  and  tem- 
per sorrow,  until  the  great  consoler,  Time, 
can  soothe  and  lull  the  stricken  heart ;  she 
could  not  bid  her  soul  forget  its  affliction, 
and  her  will  could  not  bring  back  the  roses 
of  health  to  her  wan  face. 

So  it  came  soon  to  pass  that  the  mother's 
consolation  partook  more  and  more  of  the 
character  of  chiding ;  and  that  at  last 
she  even  reproached  poor  Edith  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  Mr  Dombey's  sister,  that 
she  would  '-^  make  no  efforts — no  effort  to 
be  well  and  happy  and  heart-whole — with 
her  heart  broken,  unhappy  girl,  and  her 
spirit  crushed  under  the  weight  of  an  over- 
powering sorrow !  Yet,  no  doubt,  Mrs  Fitz- 
gerald loved  her  daughter  in  all  sincerity ; 
for  was  not  Edith,  at  least,  her  own  darling 
Edward's  sister  ? 

It  was  in  these  days  of  severest  trial 
that  Edith  began  to  find  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee's  com- 
pany. The  sympathy  of  a  mutual  afflic- 
tion insensibly  drew  these  two  closer  to- 
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gether.  In  the  very  bitterness  of  the 
brother's  grief,  the  bereaved  bride  seemed 
to  find  sweet  consolation  for  her  own 
sorrow. 

The  Baronet  saw  with  something  like 
angry  impatience  how  the  mother  per- 
sisted in  tormenting  the  poor  girl  with 
her  unremitting  exhortation  to  *'make  an 
effort,''  and  give  over  grieving,  and  forget  I 
What  annoyed  him  more  than  anything, 
was  to  hear  the  fond  mother  unceas- 
ingly chanting  her  darling  boy's  praises, 
and  insisting  upon  how  the  supreme  happi- 
ness of  possessing  such  a  par  agon  of  a 
Ir other  surely  ought  to  make  Edith  get 
over  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  I 

Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Edith's 
tearful  entreaties,  the  Baronet  would  cer- 
tainly have  spoken  out,  and  let  the  de- 
luded woman  know  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
idol  of  her  heart. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  that  Sir  Richard 
had  the  least  desire  to  sustain  Edith  in 
an    unha2)py    persistence    in    her    grief. 
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But  too  gladly  would  he  have  seen  the 
rosy  hue  of  former,  brighter  days  mantle 
once  more  on  the  pale,  wan  face,  and 
the  veil  of  sorrow  lifted  from  the  sweet 
eyes  of  her  whom  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  still  loved  so  passing  well — albeit  with- 
out hope  now,  and  though  nor  word  nor 
glance  would  the  loyal  gentleman  permit 
to  betray  the  deep  secret  of  his  feelings. 
But  it  was  that  the  scarce-subdued  acute- 
ness  of  his  own  sorrow  over  his  brother's 
loss  taught  him  the  folly  of  •  bidding  the 
bruised  heart  stop  bleeding. 

Thus  several  months  passed  away,  and 
Edith  would  ^^make  no  effort"  to  get  the 
better  of  her  grief.  Indeed,  she  wept  not, 
nor  complained ;  she  only  pined,  slowly, 
but  surelv. 

m/ 

Dr  Duttall,  consulted  by  the  anxious 
Baronet,  shook  his  head  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  He  told  Sir  Richard  that  it 
was  a  slow  and  gradual  decline  which  was 
consuming  the  young  life ;  that  the  causes 
of   the   physical   illness   being   altogether 
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mental  and  moral,  no  physician's  art 
could  avail  aught;  that  change  of  scene, 
however,  might  perchance  succeed  in 
weaning  the  patient's  mind  from  dwelling 
on  the  happy  past,  and  incessantly  con- 
trasting it  with  the  bitter  present. 

Now,  change  of  scene  meant,  simply, 
travelling.  Unhappily,  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had 
not  the  means  of  indulging  her  daughter 
in  that  most  expensive  luxmy,  and  as  to 
Sir  Richard  offering  her  his  services  as 
her  banker  in  the  matter :  how  was  her 
pride  to  be  got  over  ?  There  was  the  rub 
which  would  have  puzzled  a  better  politi- 
cian even  than  Sir^Eichard  was.  At  last 
a  happy  thought  came  to  the  Baronet's  aid. 
What  if  he  were  to  turn  the  unreasoning 
folly  of  the  mother's  idolatrous  love  for 
her  Edward  to  account,  to  overcome  the 
equally  unreasoning  folly  of  her  uncom- 
promising pride  ? 

It  was  upon  this  notion,  then,  that  he 
resolved  to  build  his  little  plan  of  ^^cir- 
cumventino^ "  the  widow. 
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On  one  of  liis  visits,  when  he  happened 
to  be  alone  with  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  he  dwelt 
rather  enthusiastically  upon  Edward's 
brilliant  prospects  in  the  diplomatic  career, 
and  gratified  the  fond  mother  by  predic- 
tions of  her  darling  boy's  speedy  advance- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  he  dropped  a 
regretful  hint  about  the  fearful  tempta- 
tions of  a  wicked  place  like  St  Petersburg, 
to  a  young  man,  with  no  loving,  watchful 
eye  to  look  after  him,  and  shield  him  from 
harm.  How  well  it  would  be,  to  be  sure, 
for  all  parties,  if  the  mother  and  daughter 
could  be  with  the  son  and  brother,  sharing 
in  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  and 
lovingly  shielding  him  from  harm.  And 
no  doubt  it  would  do  poor  Edith  much 
good,  if  it  could  be  managed,  and  would 
make  her  forget  her  grievous  loss,  and 
restore  her  to  health  and  happiness.  And 
it  might  be  managed. 

The  bait  took ;  Mrs  Fitzgerald  eagerly 
inquired  lioio  it  might  be  managed,  for, 
surely,  for  her  dear   Editlis  sake  she  was 
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willing  to  consent  to  almost  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own  personal  comfort !  —  (Poor 
woman !  no  doubt,  she  tried  hard  to  cheat 
herself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  all  to  be 
done  for  EditlUs  salce  !)  The  banker  then 
told  her  a  neat  little  story  how  represent- 
ation was  a  most  important  part  of  a  diplo- 
matist's duties ;  how  it  would  occasionally 
happen  that  in  the  absence  of  the  ambas- 
sador, this  duty  might  devolve  upon  some 
other  member  of  the  embassy;  how  of 
course  it  was  indispensable  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  discharge  of  this  duty,  which 
necessarily  involved  the  reception  of  so- 
ciety, to  have  a  lady  at  the  head  of  the 
household ;  how  he  had  no  doubt  but  that, 
by  representing  the  matter  in  the  proper 
light,  in  the  proper  quarter,  he  should  be 
able  to  obtain  for  Mr  Edward  Fitzgerald 
a  sufficient  addition  to  his  salary,  by  way 
of  frais  de  representation^  to  enable  his 
mother  and  sister  to  live  with  him,  if  Mrs 
Fitzgerald  would  permit  him  to  make  the 
trial. 
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Poor  Sir  Richard!  How  deeply  he 
loved  Edith  to  be  sure — to  descend  to 
such  paltry  fibbing,  for  her  sake ! — ^^  Er, 
der  Wahrheit  stolzer  Mann  !  "  Of  course, 
he  promised  himself,  if  successful  in  per- 
suadino-  Mrs  Fitzs^erald  to  consent  to  this 
project  of  his,  to  have  Edward  at  once  re- 
moved from  St  Petersburg  to  Naples  or 
Florence,  which  he  knew  of  course  he  had 
sufficient  influence  to  accomplish.  Of 
this  after-project  of  his,  he  said  nothing 
to  Mrs  Fitzgerald  just  then ;  for  he  knew, 
from  Edward's  letters  to  his  mother,  that 
that  young  gentleman  would  not  be  over 
eager  to  leave  his  St  Petersburg  para- 
dise ;  and  this  he  knew  also,  that  however 
so  ready  and  willing  the  widow  might 
declare  herself  to  be  to  do  anything  for 
^^  sweet  Edith's  sake,"  '^  sweet  Edward's 
sake "  would  certainly  always  be  con- 
sulted first  by  the  doting  mother. 

The  prospect  thus  suddenly  opened  to 
her  to  live  with  her  darling,   and  to  be 
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useful  to  him,  absolutely  carried  poor  Mrs 
Fitzgerald  by  storm.  She  gave  herself  no 
time  for  thought  or  reflection.  She  eagerly 
besought  Sir  Richard  to  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  consum- 
mation, and  she  thanked  him  most  warmly 
and  profusely  for  the  kind  and  generous 
interest  he  so  evidently  took  in  her  poor 
darling  Edith's  health  and  happiness. 

So  it  was  settled,  to  the  mutual  satis- 
faction of  both  parties ;  Sir  Eichard,  over- 
joyed at  the  success  of  his  little  scheme, 
promised  to  apply  to  the  Foreign  Office 
the  first  thing  next  day. 

*  *  *  * 

Next  dav  was  the  15th  of  Auo^ust. 

Mrs  Fitzgerald  was  in  a  perfect  fever 
of  happiness.  She  positively  rioted  in  the 
glorious  anticipation  of  being  once  more 
with  her  dear  Edward,  and  she  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  Edith's  face 
should  fail  to  catch  even  a  faint  reflex 
from  her  own  beaming  countenance,  and 
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why  her  daughter  was  so  chary  of  words 
expressive  of  the  pleasure  which  the  good 
news  surely  ought  to  give  her. 

Ay,  there  it  was;  the  poor  girl  was 
not  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  rejoining 
her  brother.  Though  her  sisterly  affec- 
tion for  Edward  was  not  dead  in  her, 
she  could  not  forget  the  misery  her  wretch- 
ed brother's  misconduct  had  wrought  her  ; 
and  she  would  rather  have  been  spared  the 
trial  to  have  to  look  upon  his  face  again 
just  then,  and  to  have  to  school  her  own 
candid  face  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
flection of  her  inward  feelings. 

Poor  Mrs  Fitzgerald,  however,  took  it 
very  much  amiss  that  her  daughter  would 
not  rejoice  with  her,  and  at  last  her  ^^ pa- 
tience "  gave  way  altogether. 

'''  Edith,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  in 
reproving  tones,  ^Hhis  is  really  too  bad 
of  you !  I  have  long  and  patiently  borne 
with  your  grief,  and  your  lamentations, 
and  your  moping "  (poor  child !  she  had 
not  been  lamenting  for  the  last  two  months 
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at  least,  nor  was  she  moping :  she  was  only 
pining^  which,  unhappily,  she  could  not 
help ;  nor  had  the  good  lady  borne  either 
long  or  patiently  with  her  daughter's  most 
legitimate  sorrow — far  from  it  indeed) — 
*'but  I  must  entreat  you  now  to  make 
an  end  of  it.  You  see,  my  darling,  how 
I  strive  to  make  you  comfortable;  and 
dear  Sir  Richard,  who  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  too,  to  make  you  happy!  And 
darling  Edward,  only  think  how  delight- 
ed he  will  be  to  have  us  always  with  him. 
You  really  ought  to  make  an  effort,  my 
child,  to  shake  off  the  remembrance  of 
your  loss.  Look  at  me^  my  girl,  and  con- 
sider what  /  have  gone  through  in  life. 
What  is  your  loss  compared  to  my  trials ! 
Yet,  you  see,  I  have  borne  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  them,  with  Christian  resigna- 
tion and  fortitude.  Ay,  in  very  truth, 
my  child,  there  is  nothing  in  this  life,  no 
loss  however  so  bitter,  no  trial  however  so 
severe,  that  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
trouble  our  serenity.     For  my  own  part, 
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I  submit  me  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  and  I  bow  to  his  decrees  with- 
out murmuring.  Grrief  such  as  yours,  my 
child,  I  must  tell  you  is  positively  wicked 
and  impious,  and — " 

Here  the  good  lady's  ^'^consolatory" 
address  to  the  '^  wicked  mourner  "  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  loud  knock  at  the  street 
door. 

A  minute  after  a  Foreign  Office  mes- 
senger was  ushered  into  the  room  by 
Bridget. 

He  was  the  bearer  of  two  letters  to 
Mrs  Fitzgerald — the  one  a  communication 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  with  an  enclosure 
from  the  British  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burg; the  other  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Cornelius  O'Callaghan. 

*  *  *  * 

We  all  know  what  becomes  of  the 
sermonizing,  fortitude-preaching  philoso- 
pher's own  fortitude,  in  Kasselas,  so  soon 
as  it  is  put  to  the  test.  There  is  no  need, 
then,  surely,  of  a  minute  and  elaborate  de- 
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scription  here  of  the  effect  which  the  news 
of  her  son's  sudden  and  violent  death  had 
upon  the  unhappy  mother. 

*  *  #       -         # 

Sir  Eichard  Ellesdee  heard  the  melan- 
choly news  at  the  Foreign  Office  when  he 
called  there  on  his  now  useless  errand. 
He  instantly  hastened  to  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage to  bring  the  unhappy  inmates  such 
poor  consolation  as  it  might  be  in  his  power 
to  give  them. 

He  found  the  mother  stricken  down 
by  the  fearful  blow — in  alternate  fits  of 
wild  wailing,  and  of  raving  and  railing 
against  God's  justice  —  God's  goodness ! 
the  daughter,  this  fresh  grief  and  the 
older,  bitterer  sorrow  in  her  mastered 
alike,  standing  by  her  mother's  side,  a 
supporting,  ministering,  consoling  angel; 
poor  Bridget,  utterly  prostrate,  keening 
over  the  captin,  that  was  the  darlint  of 
his  poor  nurse's  heart,  and  niver,  niver 
more  will  poor  Biddy  look  upon  his  purty 
face  agin !  ochone  !  ochone ! 
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Sir  Richard  felt  that  his  presence  just 
then  could  do  no  good.  He  also  saw 
Edith's  distress  that  other  ears  than  her 
own  should  listen  to  her  unhappy  mother's 
impious  ravings.  So  he  took  his  leave, 
laying  his  lips  on  Edith's  hand,  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  reverence,  so  deeply  did 
her  angelic  bearing  impress  him;  and 
promising  to  return  next  day,  when  the 
bereaved  mother's  first  paroxysm  of  grief 
might  be  past,  he  discreetly  withdrew. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Brid- 
get ceased  keening  and  moaning,  and  the 
night  was  far  advanced  towards  morning 
ere  the  unhappy  mother,  utterly  exhausted 
by  the  fierce  violence  of  her  long  paroxysm 
of  grief,  at  last  found  temporary  relief  in 
a  deep  slumber.  Then  Edith  knelt  down 
by  her  mother's  side,  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly.  And  with  her  hands  clasped  in 
child-like  prayer,  and  her  tearful  face 
lifted  up  on  high,  she  cried  from  the 
depths  of  her  heart,  ^^  My  God,  my  God, 
have  mercy  upon  my  poor  mother !  " 
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It  was  three  days  after.  The  violence 
of  Mrs  Fitzgerald's  grief  had  abated,  in- 
deed; but  it  had  only  given  place,  un- 
happily, to  a  dull,  melancholy  brooding. 
These  few  days  of  intense  suffering  had 
wrought  a  fearful  change  in  her ;  she  was 
evidently  failing  fast,  and  her  anxious 
daughter  saw  but  too  clearly  that  it  was 
the  sad  truth,  when  her  mother  told  her 
that  she  had  got  her  death-blow,  and 
that  she  would  never  rise  from  her  couch 
again. 

It  was  not  the  death  of  her  son  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  the  manner  of  it  that  had  pro- 
duced this  most  melancholy  effect.  It  was 
in  a  duel  that  her  Edward  had  been  slain, 
and  the  cause  of  that  duel  had  been  a 
quarrel  over  the  dice-box,  Mr  O'Calla- 
ghan,  indeed,  had  explained  in  his  letters 
how  shamefully  and  unjustifiably  poor  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  had  been  provoked,  and 
]iow  everybody,  even  his  own  second,  had 
blamed  the  Count  Kouraskin's  disgraceful 
conduct  in  the  affair. 

VOL.    II.  21 
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But,  alas,  there  was  no  consolation  to 
the  poor  mother  in  these  well-meant  efforts 
of  the  generous-hearted  Irishman  to  vindi- 
cate his  butchered  countryman's  acts  and 
motives ;  for,  most  unhappily,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts  she  did  not  believe  this  exculpa- 
tory statement,  but  was  firmly  convinced 
— how  wrongfully  in  this  one  instance  we 
know — that  the  pride  of  her  heart  and  the 
apple  of  her  eye  had  once  again  ^^  given 
way  to  temptation,"  and  had  been  guilty 
of  the  meanest  roguery,  to  rob  another 
man  at  play. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was 
a  clear  case  of  ^^  cogging "  which  had 
compelled  Edward  Fitzgerald's  retirement 
from  the  Company's  service.  The  Colonel 
had  communicated  to  the  mother,  at  the 
time,  every  detail  of  the  disgraceful  affair  ; 
she  kneio  it,  then,  though  she  had  most 
anxiously  hidden  it  from  all  others,  even 
from  her  daughter.  Her  boy  had,  upon 
his  return  from  India,  solemnly  sworn  to 
her,  by  all  that  his  poor  mother  had  suf- 
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fered  at  his  hands,  and  borne  for  his  sake, 
and  by  the  memory  of  his  dead  father, 
never  again  to  touch  dice  or  cards — and 
this  was  now  the  upshot  of  it. 

And  the  scales  fell  from  her  sight,  and 
she  suddenly  saw  her  son  in  all  his  hide- 
ous moral  deformity. 

Then  came  bitter,  unavailing  regrets  of 
her  wilful  blindness,  of  her  perverse  fond- 
ness ;  and  she  repented  her  that  her  un- 
reasoning love  for  her  darling  had  induced 
her  to  mislead  Sir  Richard  Ellesdee,  by 
concealing  fr^om  him  the  true  cause  of  her 
son's  return  from  India  ;  and  an  eager,  im- 
petuous desire  took  possession  of  her  mind 
to  make  the  atonement  of  confession  of 
this  her  grievous  fault  to  Sir  Richard. 

So,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day, 
when  the  banker  called,  she  asked  Edith 
to  leave  her  alone  with  him. 

Then,  with  many  sighs  and  tears  and 
self-reproaches,  she  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it  all,  and — poor  woman,  fond  and  blind 
to  the   last !— bitterly   accused   herself  of 
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having,  by  her  unjustifiable  conceahxient 
of  her  son's  antecedents,  led,  in  a  measure, 
to  the  fatal  termination  of  his  career ; 
since,  she  argued,  had  the  banker  only 
known  then  what  she  had  now  told  him, 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  removmg 
the  weak  young  man  from  under  his 
mother's  watchful  eye,  and  exposing  him, 
uncontrolled,  to  the  temptations  of  a 
wicked  place  like  St  Petersburg.  For  the 
poor  lad's  conduct  in  London  surely  had 
been  all  that  could  be  desired — some 
trifling  little  errors  of  youth  excepted, 
perhaps  !  And  this  sad  reflection  it  was, 
she  told  the  baronet,  that  was  Aveighing 
most  heavily  upon  her  poor  mind  now, 
and  was  making  her  most  inexpressibly 
miserable. 

The  kind-hearted  man  who  heard  this 
^'  confession,"  and  who  saw  the  anguish  of 
mind  it  caused  the  wretched  mother  to 
think  that  her  concealment  of  the  truth 
should  thus  have  been,  in  a  measure,  in- 
strumental in  opening  the  door,  as  it  were, 
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to  her  unhappy  boy's  return  to  his  former 
career  of  vice  and  crime,  resolved  at  once 
to  relieve  the  sufferer's  mind  from  this 
burthen  at  least,  by  telling  her  all  that  he 
knew  of  the  poor  lad's  irreproachaUe  con- 
duct in  London,  whilst  under  his  mother's 
'^  ivatchful  eijeP 

This  final,  crushing  revelation  de- 
stroyed of  course  the  last  illusion  to 
which  the  fond  mother  had  so  long  and  so 
desperately  clung. 

She  listened  to  Sir  Richard,  at  first,  as 
one  in  a  trance,  with  a  stony,  stunned 
look;  but,  as  the  banker  proceeded  with 
his  story,  and  as  he  related  with  generous 
warmth  his  brother's  noble  conduct,  and 
spoke,  with  heightened  colour  and  glisten- 
ing eyes,  of  Edith's  deep  filial  love,  and  of 
her  self-sacrificing  afiection  for  her  worth- 
less brother,  and  how  it  had  been  the 
angelic  girl's  most  anxious  care  to  shield 
her  beloved  parent  from  the  fearful  blow 
which  she  felt  the  knowledge  of  her  dar- 
ling's sin  and  shame  must  inflict  upon  the 
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mother's  sorely-tried  fond  heart,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears — bitter  tears  of  repent- 
ance ! 

Ay,  her  eyes  were  open  at  last, 
thoroughly  open  to  the  most  grievous  mis- 
take of  her  life.  She  was  painfully  con- 
scious now  that  she  had  squandered  the 
purest  and  richest  treasures  of  her  heart 
upon  a  wretched  monster,  whilst  a  few 
spare  crumbs  only  from  the  copious  feast 
had  been  permitted  to  fall  to  her  daughter's 
share.  And  now,  the  Almighty  had  in  His 
wisdom  and  in  His  inexorable  justice 
broken  and  shattered  the  idol  of  her  blind 
worship — and  behold !  there  was  not  a 
fragment  that  showed  aught  but  base  clay, 
or  still  baser  nmd.  And  she  repented  her 
bitterly,  and  with  sore  grieving. 

That  evening,  after  Sir  Eichard  had 
left,  the  widow  called  her  daughter  softly 
to  her  bed-side,  and,  taking  both  her  hands 
tenderly  into  hers,  and  looking  pleadingly 
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into  her  face,  she  said,  in  a  sob-broken 
voice, 

^'  Edith,  my  angel  child,  you  will  for- 
give your  unhappy,  mistaken  mother  ?" 

The  poor  girl  felt  a  cold  chill  of  appre- 
hension creep  over  her  that  her  suffering 
parent's  mind  was  beginning  to  wander. 

Ere  she  could  recover  from  her  be- 
wilderment, her  mother  continued, 

^'  Yes,  my  own  Edith,  I  know  you  will 
forgive  me  for  not  having  loved  you  as  you 
deserved  to  be  loved  ?'' 

"  My  own  darling  mamma !"  exclaimed 
Edith,  ^^how  can  you  say  so  !  You,  who 
have  always  loved  me  with  such  maternal 
fondness.  You,  who  have  so  patiently 
borne  with  all  my  little  foibles  and  infirm- 
ities. You,  who  have  soothed  my  selfish 
sorrow  with  such  true  motherly  affection  ! 
O  my  own  mother,  my  dearest  mother, 
how  can  you  distress  me  thus?  You  do 
notj  you  cannot^  surely,  mean  it  ?  " 

^^  No,   no,   my  child!  I  know  what  I 
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am  saying,  believe  me,  my  darling !  I 
have  not  cherished  you  as  I  ought.  Your 
brother  had  all  my  fondest  and  warmest 
love ;  whilst  to  you.  I  gave  only  the  cold 
affection  of  maternal  duty.  Ay,  to  his 
most  grievous  and  glaring  faults  even  I 
was  as  wilfully  blind  as  I  was  blind  to 
your  goodness.  O  my  God  !  forgive  me  ! 
I  have  sorely  sinned  indeed  ! " 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  only  that 
Edith  could  succeed  at  last  in  soothing  her 
poor  mother's  excited  feelings. 

Then  there  ensued  between  mother  and 
daughter  one  of  those  sublime  mutual  out- 
pourings, those  rare  interchanges  of  heart 
and  soul  and  thought  and  hopes  and  fears 
and  aspirations  which  remove  even  to  the 
last  thin  veil  of  secrecy,  and  effect  the  most 
perfect  union,  the  most  absolute  spiritual 
fusion  of  two  beings  into  one. 

In  this  wise  the  mother  came  to  know, 
also,  of  Sir  Richard's  passionate  love  for 
her  Edith,  and  she  pondered  deeply  thereon. 

The  poor  woman  would  now,  indeed, 
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gladly  have  lived  for  her  daughter's  sake  ; 
but  she  felt,  with  fatal  certitude,  that  the 
mainspring  of  her  life  was  snapped,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  her  child  orphaned 
and  unprotected  in  this  cold,  bitterly  cruel 
world,  sent  the  acutest  pangs  of  suffering 
through  her  maternal  bosom. 

Xow,  Edith's  bashfai  disclosures  of  Sir 
Richard's  love  for  her,  and  of  the  pro- 
posal he  had  made  her  last  year,  seemed  to 
open  a  brighter  prospect  to  the  mother's 
mental  vision. 

Xext  day  Mrs  Fitzgerald  had  another 
long  private  conversation  with  tlie  baronet. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  skilled  in  ana- 
lysing the  feelings  and  springs  and  Diodes 
of  action  of  the  female  heart  and  mind,  to 
explain,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  how  it  came 
to  pass,  and  how  it  was  brought  about 
within  one  short  week  after,  that  Sir  Rich- 
ard EUesdee  proposed  once  more,  and  that 
Edith  Fitzgerald  consented  to  accept  his 
heart  and  hand. 

I  can  only  state  that  it  was  not  the 
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maiden  who  yielded,  but  the  daughter  alone 
— vanquished  by  her  dying  mother's  tears, 
and  her  passionate  entreaties  to  obey  the 
last  darling  wish  of  her  heart,  that  she 
might  die  happy  and  with  her  mind  at 
ease. 

In  consenting  to  fulfil  this,  her  mother's 
last  and  dearest  wish,  the  poor  girl  loyally 
told  her  accepted  bridegroom  that  she 
could  only  give  him  her  hand.  With  this 
she  vowed  that  she  would  endeavour  to  be 
a  good  and  affectionate  wife  to  him,  and 
that  her  communings  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past  should  never  be  permitted  by  her  to 
break  in  upon  such  happiness  as  it  might 
still  be  in  her  power  to  give  him. 

The  marriage  was  strictly  private,  of 
course  ; — the  ceremony  was  performed  in 
Mrs  Fitzgerald's  bed-room — Mr  Wilson, 
Mr  Draper,  Mrs  Grainger,  and  Bridget 
Sullivan,  were  the  only  witnesses  present 
at  it. 
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EXTEACTS  FROM  MARRIAGES  AND  DEATHS. 

TJie  Times,  Thursday,  August  30,  1827. 
Marriages. 

''  On  the  28tli  inst.,  Sir  Richard  Elles- 
dee,  Bail;.,  of  Ellesdee  House,  Park  Lane, 
to  Frances  Edith,  daughter  of  the  late 
Major  Edward  Fitzgerald." 

The  Times,  Tuesday,  September  18,  1827. 
Deatlis. 

^^  On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Kennington, 
Edith  Maria  Frances,  widow  of  the  late 
Major  Edward  Fitzgerald,  aged  41." 
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